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Editorial Note 


A Word to the Reader 

by 

M. Jaffer Hussain 



JSTORY is not merely an account of the achievements 
of rulers and the ruled; it is also a record of what 
man has destroyed and discarded in the process 
of the evolution of history. An honest historian must, there¬ 
fore, confine his work to a totally dispassionate narration of 


absolute facts—both pleasant and otherwise—without acting 
as a judge and passing unwarranted conclusions. It would 
not be far wrong to say that, more often than not, authors 
have used only such historical material as evidence which 
conveniently suited their motivated themes and purpose, 
quietly ignoring the evidence operating against their own 
designs. If the function of history is to educate the thinking 
of future generations, the description, causes and effects of 
events, in order to be evaluated corrcetly, must originate 
from persons who were eye-witnesses during a given period 
of time, and whose sense of historicity was mature enough 
for a serious study of political developments during the 
period described. This happens but rarely; and obviously, 
not all modern authors—howsoever scholastic^ they may aca- 
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d un der this category of auth- 
. u f __can be c,a * S ' urse , the acknowledged research 

scholars whoded^n 

from histonca hap pens himself to be a living 

But. " hen the n£,rT f an erstwhile ruling family: a 

member of the h f ri ^ cl , ai n of continuity of a particular 
contempon.tr ‘ r(ain ing to his own genealogical line 

Phase of l«al histor. 1 no( have to pretend to be an 

c f ruler-ancestors, n ^ speaks factually on the substan- 
’author’or a‘scholar. ’ of h ; s well-preserved family 

ml and docuntentf ^ ^ in cours e of time, will duly 
records and officia -• stu derits of history and the 

become the source-raaten 
historians alike. 

, • ,his Autobiography of Ahmad Yar Khan 
Such is ffichness the Khan-e-A:am )—Ruler 

B^^the forme Bah , chistan . It is a first . 

of Kabt " ,3,e I ion r p f t he origin and evolution of the 
person-sing . - Ahmad2a j Khans of Kalat, who ruled 

STmior part of Baluchistan for .yell over 280 years. 
Lvdin* the Author's own eventful regtme wh.ch virtually 
«s^d on 30th March. 194S, consequent upon his State’s 
democratic accession to Pakistan. 


How true was John Dry-den when he sounded: “All 
human times are subject to decay; and when fate summons, 
Monarch? must obey!” These significant words, uttered in 
the 17 th century, are as true today as they were then, for 
the destiny of nations today is steadily nestling its way out 
from the evanescent grip of autocratic regalism, to breathe 
its free existence within a social structure wherein, as Prime 
Minister Bhutto in his first Presidential broadcast to the 
nation in 1971 said: the common man can turn round and 
vi 
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say. “ Go *° hel1 • • • 1 do not ,ike y°u”. to the ruling auth¬ 
ority- 

But unlike some power-drunk autocrats, the Khan of 
Kalat is a living example of how man—even if he virtually 
I^ppenstobeaking—must necessarily move with the currents 
0 f contemporary political philosophies. As the pages of this 
Autobiography will unfold, he had his fingers on the public 
pulse of his subjects in the State (which ranked as the third 
largest princely State in the Subcontinent) even before his 
ascension to the throne in 1933; and it was this politically 
cultured regard for human and social values that made him 
vest authority in the two Houses of Parliament— Diwan-e-Aam 
and Dhean-c-Khas —which he himself introduced, rather than 
contrive to maintain the princely image which hcriditary State 
rulers part with only after bloody revolutions or political 

assassinations. 

Again, it was his religious zeal coupled with political 
foresight that inspired him to identify himself whole-heartedly 
with the Baluch community in the Muslim League struggle 
for Pakistan in the name of Islam. His sense of patriotism 
for Kalat—his own land of birth—based as it was on religious 
promptings, and not on ethnological impulses , widened 
itself—when the time came—to revolve around a new home¬ 
land for the Muslims of the Subcontinent. His ancestral 
State had become legally independent with the cessation of 
British rule in India on the historic midnight of 14th August, 
1947; and it must be remembered that constitutionally and 
administratively, his State was then a part of British Balu¬ 
chistan as distinct from British India, and therefore, not an 
Indian State—a fact which was recognized officially by the 
British rulers long before they departed after winding up 
their supremacy. Geographically, of course, Kalat State was 
contiguous not only to Pakistan but to other independent 
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Muslim States also with ethnic affinities flanking its borders. 
The choice of decision was his, solely. 

But what decision did he take? 

And why? 

This is what this authentic and fully documented Auto¬ 
biography seeks to tell retrospectively with a geographic and 
historical account of the emergence of the Author’s dynasty in 
Baluchistan: its people: its immense natural wealth; its 
strategic position in the Subcontinent and the manner in 
which the British endeavoured to exploit it; and finally its 
contribution to the Pakistan Movement. 

The Author’s role as the Ruler, and indeed the role of 
Baluches in general, throughout the struggle for Pakistan 
was. as will be evident from the account given in these pages, 
dearly motivated by a religious desire to rally to the support 
of Muslim nationalism in India, aiming at the establishment 
and consolidation of Muslim solidarity in a separate and 
sovereign Muslim State within the boundaries of ancient 
Hindu India, over which the Muslims had reigned supreme 
for over 700 years—a psychosomatic obsession that still 
pricks the Hindu mind. 

So-called ‘ethnic’ and ‘cultural’ factors have no place 
in the Divine philosophy of Islam when it comes to choosing 
between a legitimate democratic unit of Islamic brotherhood 
on one hand, and radically opposed kingships or dictatorial 
systems on the other. Himself a staunch Muslim, the Khan 
of Kalat along with the Baluches in the province had, there¬ 
fore. no hesitation whatsoever in deciding which way to go; 
and he sealed the matter of his State’s accession by officially 
declaring his and his peoples’ allegiance to the new nation- 
State of Pakistan in 1948. 
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wn^ ***uuuoi, a matter 
, ^temporary h.story; but we all know how the true 
flexion of history ran be adulterated ‘to order’ by 
aversive elements, seeking to cater for destructive forccs- 
mlin and elsewhere-who, despite a period of over a 
rtcr of a century, have not yet reconciled themselves to 

qUfl vktence of a free and sovereign Muslim homeland 
flic 


It is to negate such subtle moves that the Author— 
former Baluch Ruler of Kalat—has taken upon himself 
7° task of apprising the people of the region in particular, 
1 d the Pakistani nation in general, of the true facts of their 
history supported with official documents and signed legal 

instruments. 


This Autobiography is, therefore, a highly valuable and 
uthentic contribution to, and an enrichment of our history; 
and must, as such, be evaluated dispassionately in terms of 
factual case study of an antiquated tribal-based ethos and 
static institutions that are today in a steady process of fusing 
themselves into the dynamism of a new and healthy social 
order which the nation in the throes of its rebirth is 
atuning itself to in the religious hope of achieving a befitting 
place in the comity of progressive nations. 


Talking or thinking conservatively in terms of regional 
or ethnic loyalties in this enlightened age of technological and 
all-round progress can prove suicidal to the very values 
which such conservatives deliberately pretend to uphold. 
The best means of preserving these loyalties is to re-orientate 
them within the embracive folds of the socio-economic 
structure that is fast shaping itself healthily in the country. 


The need for group adaptation to changingconditions has 
always been the primary motive force for societies in their 
struggle for survival since time immemorial. Societies that 
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failed to acknowledge this unalterable law of nature have 
become extinct today. Likewise, a ruler, howsover strong he 
may politically be, can never remain truly stiong enough to 
be always the master unless, as Rousseau obseives in The 
Social Contract' “he transforms might into right and obedi¬ 
ence into duty”. 

This is what this Autobiography endeavours to convey 
to posterity. 


7K. 1st. 




Karachi: 

3rd October, 1975. 
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You pray In your distress and in your need; would that 
you might pray also in the fullness of your joy and in 
your days of abundance. 


Khalil Gibran: The (Holy) Prophet 


Prologue 


“/ begin in the name of God Who is the Sustainer 
and Nourisher [of the Universe].” 

There is no God but [one] God; and Mohammad is His 
[last] Prophet (peace be upon him). 

-:o:-- 

The entire praise is due to the Creator of the Universe and 
due to One [Mohammad—peace be upon him], who is the 
Blessing for the [entire] Universe. 



OD is the Creator of the universe. In this wordly life, He 
is the Sustainer; and in the life after death, He is the Nour¬ 
isher. He is the Master having full power and suzerainty 
over the Day of Judgement. He is a Unity having no parallel 
to Him, no partner to Him, Indivisible, Omnipotent, Omni¬ 
present, Omniscient, the Creator, the Sustainer, the Nourisher, 
the Desiroyer, the Giver of a new life after death. He is Ever 
Active, All Vigilant. He exists from infinity and shall always 
exist. He is free from all desires. He never sleeps, nor naps. 
He is the Controller of the universe. He never gets tired. 


Oh Holy God! Thou merciful to all. Thou nearest of 
oil. Thou art Omnipresent and All Powerful, Unconquerable. 
Oh Thou Omniscient! Everything in the universe is to return 
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„ T /, m . Ustcnclh 10 all, end kntmeth the innermost 

*“*» 0 f c ' er f h '"^ {hc mbor „ child in the womb. Thou 

re f", ' rpwect „onc can do any harm; and those 
arc dishonoured by Thee, have none to help them to be 
honoured again. 

Thou hast revealed the Holy Books, such as the Quran, 
the Bible the Taurait (old Testament) and the Zaboor, to 
Thy Prophets. Thou art the Creator of the light of the Mount 
Tur the Secret Records, the Darkness, the Dawn, the Heaven 
and the Hell and everything contained in them. Thou art All 
Powerful All Perfect. 


Oh God! Thou art the Destroyer of the enemies of Thy 
beloved, Mohammad {peace he upon him). Thou hadst converted 
fire into rose-garden for Abraham, Thy friend; and saved Noah 
the Prophet from being drowned. Thou didst punish Pharoah 
against Moses. Thou didst save Christ from the hands of the ty¬ 
rants. Thou pitied the tears of Jacob in his grief and re-bestowed 
happiness on him. Thou didst give health to Jonah and freed 
him from the stomach of the whale in the deep darkness of 
the night. All proud men are humble before Thee. Thou art the 
Sustainer, and the Caretaker of all Thy creatines. 


/, therefore, invoke Thy blessing and pray to Thee to 
grant me peace and succour. Thou art the most Merciful of all 
the merciful. Help me, Oh God, and guide me to serve Islam , 
the Baluches and the Muslims. Amen! 


A.Y.B. 


xii 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said: 

This is my own, may native land! 

Sir Walter Scott 


Preface 


^fi.RIGINALLY the Baluches belong to the land of the 
Uty Middle East, having been a single entity of common 
descent. The history of these brave people goes back 
to thousands of years. Their o riginal abode was the valley pf 
the Tigris in Syria. They trace their descent from Prophet 
Abra hanr 

They were divided into several tribes nomads in 
character-rearing herds. Internal tribal feuds brought about 
frequent migrations of the defeated tribes. This continue 
for several centuries. The migrating tribes eventually left 
Aleppo for the north-eastern regions. 

Before the advent of Islam, we come across the names of 
Kurd and Baluch—the Jwo brothers, each of whom was 
the head of his own tribe. As a result of fraternal feuds, Kurd 
and his followers migrated to Syria, Iran, and spread over a 
belt from Turkey to Mongolia. Baluch as well had to migrate 
from the homeland due to paucity of rains, resulting in 
famines. He along with his tribe entered Iran, and settled down 
in the green valleys of Mount Al-Burz. Nausherwan , the 
t^nlK/jy:a_of_Iran, vehemently resented this unauthorized 
occupation of his territo ry, and attacked the unwanted guests, 
xiii 
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„ . . „ unrooted from Iran, advanced towards 
The Baluche. __L now calIed Baluchistan. A part 
another part B luch had stayed behind in the Aleppo 
v£ SS* driven nwny by ,h c On.yynri, 

Holy Prophet. 


This last group of the Baluches, thus forced to migrate 
from their ancestral abode, the Aleppo Valley, moved out and 
spread over a belt of the sea-coast extending over the Gulf 
of Persia, Saudi Arabia and Lebanon. 


The groups of Baluches, who after their first migration 
had settled in the valley of Mount Al-Burz, were forced to 
migrate once again from there. They passed through Turan 
andSeistan with Mir Ibrahim, their leader; and finally came 
to Kalat under the leadership of Mir Qambar Ali Khan. This 
group came to be known as ‘Brahimi after the name of Mir 
Ibrahim. ‘Brahimi’ is presently being pronounced as ‘Brahui* 
due to the influence of the local dialect. 


After the death of Nausherwan, the glory of Persia was 
dimmed. This was the time when the Sun of Islam rose; 
and the Holy Prophet Mohammad (peace be upon him), 
was born at Mecca. 


Baluchistan suited them most. From this new homeland of 
theirs, they invaded Makran. The Moghuls were given full 
support by the Baluches in their invasion of Kalat and the 
valley of Sorab, then under occupation of the Sivai Hindus. 
Unfortunately, however, the Moghuls having gone back on 
their promises, the Baluches drove them out and took the 
reins of administration in their own hands. 

At the time of my great-grandfather, the Baluches were 
the masters of the region comprising Kalat and its neighbour¬ 
hood. Within a short time, however, the boundaries of 
Baluch khandom expanded so much that by the time of my 
grandfather, Khan-e-Azam Mir Nasir Khan, the whole of 
Baluchistan and also some other Baluch areas came under 
his control. The Khan-e-Azam Mir Nasir Khan’s rule is 
considered to be the most glorious period of the Baluches. 
Kalat has all along occupied the most important place in the 
body politic of the Baluches. 

Geographically, Baluchistan holds an important position 
on the map of Asia. It is this geographical position of the 
country that has made the inhabitants lead a strenuous life, for 
they had to face powerful enemies, more often in defensive 
war s. It is_on record that the Baluches were at war on e time 
orjmot her of their history with th e Shah of Iran, Afghanistan , 
the~Sikhs of the Punjab, and the ruleTs of Sind, and the British. 


The Baluches have inherited all the noble qualities of the 
Arabs. They are warlike, very brave, and regard martyrdom 
for a righteous cause as an honour beyond death. They are 
very chivalrous towards women-folk, kind to guests, and 
very sensitive to promises honourably made. 

Due to their peculiar characteristics, the Baluches 
could not adjust themselves in the Iranian social order, 
xiv 


By the time it fell upon me to shoulder the responsibility 
of Baluch leadership, Baluchistan no longer enjoyed the 
glory, prestige and power it had in the time of the late Khan-e- 
Azam Mir Nasir Khan Noori. 

The Baluches had fallen under the foreign yoke of the 
British rule. The country was divided into several parts. 
Consequently, the people were politically degenerated into 
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. nverty one section of the exploiters, 

. •„ total misery and F° harvC st for their own mean 
iSS er, was busy ofnationa l misery and degenera- 

an d selfish motives a 

lot of difficult situations and problems 
1 had to face » ]g36 (Q 1948 . These were created by 

during the solely to foil my reforms which 

, he alien rulcrs < tion 0 f the people. By the grace of the 
aimed at the J } succce ded in removing all the hurdles 

A " m-onewith full and active co-operation of my people, as 
will be seen in the text. 

To relate some of the reforms, I may mention that 
maladministration and corruption in the body politic were 

Toted out. For the first time in the history of Baluchistan, the 
n-ople were riven representation in the affairs of national 
interest by the establishment of two Houses of Legislature— 
Dan! Mam and Darul Umra- with a total membership of 
\/ 87. T he Department of Justice was reorganized in the light 
'Jhlamic Shariat. Several of the heavy' taxes were abolished; 
and the practice o f bezaar system (labour without payment) 
was also done away with. 


The Hindu-Muslim struggle for freedom from the yoke 
of the Britishers was in full swing during these crucial years. 
The Hindus and the Muslims of united India, under the 
respective leadership of Mr. Gandhi and Quaid-e-Azam 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, were striving hard to gain liberty. 
The fight of Muslims for establishing Pakistan—the sovereign 
Islamic State—comprising the regions of Muslim majority in 
the north-western areas of India, had reached its climax, \y.e. 
t he Baluches did not lag behin d, and took full part in the 
str uggle. s upporting-^Muslmi-brethren- materially and morally 
xvi 


against the Hindus, the British, and also 
were against the creation of Pakistan. 


some Muslims who 


1« August, 1947. STZ ** *» 
agreement with P.kistau-teu days before the actu | 

7,*7i.z,r ° th " s 


r 4 r 1 1 — uay wnicn eventually be- 

came fateful, wjien on August 4, 1947 a treaty of ‘Stand T , 
^& rc ?ment_£oi^ud^_betwen^Kaiat and Pakistan was sia^S 
§ myself, the Qu^gam ^ndlh^Sritish Vi^nv S 
Mountbatten, On the strength of SkfkSful agreed 
power was transferred from the British to Pakistan 
Pakistan got all the Baluch areas of Baluchistan. ' 

i Th ft QU f a 'it.r AZ l m ’ however > was n °t destined to live 
longer after fulfilling h,s mission of creating Pakistan His 

passing away was a bolt from the blue to the Muslims.’ The 
reins of leadership fell into the hands of those who had neither 
the vision nor the political wisdom equal to that of the Founder 
of Pakistan. Thejnsultin g treatment Baluch Govern ment 

recewd_aUheirhands_wasJeast_expected of them. Lasbela 

and Kharan were two vassals under Kalat State; and Makran 
wa s just a district, since the time of Nasir Khan-I (1751-94); 
withha lf of its revenue permanently assigned to Kalat. But 
t he Government of Pakistan raised their status to the level 
of separate States and thus divided the historically known 
Kalat State into four pieces^ 


Moreover, this unwise action of Pakistan Government 
against Kalat and the Baluches, set an example for Bharat; 
and in fact, the Bhartis did not lose the opportunity to run 
xvii 
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dh and Manavadar, and even the 
over Hyderabad. J una g shmir . A j£hamst^n^3i_th^jv^ 
State of jammu and *^tgtudeJ22“* PakistanMn 
K'cinninsJ^'^^r^fT^akistan was jeopardized. Hence, 
fact, AeWQLSSS^-^fi^dia, I declared the accession 
iiTview of the u £'- v a s j cnc d the document on March 
of Kalat yjl!L^^r7 ^r^5TT9 4S. the administra : 
30 1948. ConsegugS^—-a_Kar^-Jto-cum-Poli- 
tion of Ka - at T ]'y' c ‘ n ded the 500-year Baluch rule in this 

pft^the Subcontinent. 

, l0 ,„ , was arrested and .imprisoned. Soon after 

-^SHdiTMiSTthe then President of Pakistan, 
my , ar ^ Martial Law throughout Pakistan; and consequently 
declared Ma power as a result of a military coup. 

Thousands of Baluches were massacred and their villages 
ruined. 

To-day we are said to be the most down-trodden and 
backward people on the face of the world. This is because 
we have forgotten the teaching of the Quran: “God never 
chances the condition of a people unless they change it (have 
the will to change) for themselves.” To think that others 
will do the job for ourselves is to live in fool’s paradise. 



Our mission is two-fold: firstly, unity in our rank and 
file- all Baluches irrespective of their tribal affinity must 
stand united and shake off their internal tribal feuds, and work 
ceaselessly in stren gthening Paki sta n which is ou r homeland 
on a bro ader plane. Secondly, we must be sound financially. 
Our area is rich in mineral wealth which only awaits proper 
development. There is also no dearth of suitable and qualified 
men. What is needed is only the will to achieve success. 

In this book, the reader will find how I introduced 
xviii 




democracy; laws of Sh ari at; setting up of Darul-Awa m and 
Darul Umra for people’s repres entation in t he Government; 

and finally how I took over all the administra t ive powerji s 

w ell as control of the Sardars of th e region from JJie-British. 
I^am as much alive to the problems and responsibilities 
that face we Pakistanis today^as I was at the time of my 
coronation. ’ : 

I may here quote from an original address presented to 
me by Baluch Sardars and dignitaries and citizens on 27th 
January, 1935: 

.. We the Sardars, the dignitaries and citizens 
assure you on behalf of our followers, dependents 
and ourselves, of our full faith and confidence in your 
leadership. We would remain faithful to you in the 
same manner and degree as our forefathers were in 
the past to the Khan-e-Azam of the blessed memory 
and his ancestors. 

“As per this resolution, we hereby declare unani¬ 
mously that we have full confidence in your 
leadership, and earnestly beseech your honour to 
bestow upon us the favour of your benign leadership, 
following in the foot-steps of your ancestors.” 

I am proud of the fact that the Baluches chose me as 
their ‘Khan’—their leader. * My motto has always been 
s ervice to my people and the Pakistani nation ." In their suffer¬ 
ing, I must suffer. I have ever since been upholding the best 
Baluch traditions, and even courted arrest and imprisonment 
in defence of the interests and honour of my people. To 
me no sacrifice would be too great to see my compatriots 
marching shoulder to shoulder with the nation towards 
the glorious destiny that awaits in the womb of time, 
xix 
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of this book will come across talcs 
The casual reader ^ sacr jf 1C es, as also inhuman and 
of peace and war, stones n(s an d traitors. By bringing out 
shameful conduct ot > ^ f wish t0 acquaint my Pakistani 
this fully documented ’ of Baluc histan, and also^our 

brethren with the true reation 0 f Pakistan, and in up- 

l^lecontnbut.'oaJljr'^stiae and honour of Islam. 

holding the banner of the p - 

, , m ,ist apologise to my peoplc-thc Baluches- 

Las tiy, I must P jd J have said or donc to cause them 

for anything whtc “ of fact> j have acted upon the best 

f *»»“■* " Mhins bu ' ,r “ ti ‘ "' ilhon, 

any hesitation, fear or favour. 
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. . . This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Shakespeare : Richard II 


Chapter l 


The Land 



►ALUCHISTAN the land of my ancestral kingdom— 
with all its beauty and unsophisticated charms, is, and 
will always remain, an inseparable link in the chain of 
time and space, connecting historical ancience with modern 
concepts of socio-political survival. I have watched this land 
of my birth as well as of the birth of my kingdom, as a 
carefree boy and son of its soil; as a responsible army 
officer; and ultimately as its sovereign ruler. 


Its green valleys with a natural majesty of their own; 
its snow-capped mountains with a luring beauty of scenic 
wildness untamed; and the desolate charms of its barren 
deserts, will always remain a “joy for ever” with me, to 
quote Keats. Like all beautiful things endowed by the Creator, 
it fills me with an appeasing sense of pride to reflect on how 
this geographic piece of Divine bounty came into existence. 


The origin of this land, according to experts in the 
field, is traceable to the third geological period of the Earth’s 
formation, technically termed as the Tertiary period. The 
Himalayas had then risen out of the Tethys Sea along with 
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- n expanse of region which later on, like the Himalaya, 
formed itself into this tract of land via continual stratification 
of crusts upon crusts through these countless centuries. 
Baluchistan is thus a junior offspring in a geological sense; 
but geographically, it is essentially an extension of the Hima¬ 
layan rango heading towards the west. 

The sedimentary nature of the mountains in Baluchistan 
is no doubt a proof of its marine origin. In a wordless langu¬ 
age, they seem to declare: 

“ _ We have sprung from the mother-womb 
of the sea. We are the product of the accumulation 
of mud upon sea-bed, from where we emerged out 
to stand towcrlngly upon dry land. ’ 

One can also notice volcanic traces on the sedimentary 
rocks on the cliffs in the Chagai and Kharan regions in 
Baluchistan. There are numerous craters or extinct volcanoes, 
called Darya-e-Chashm , lying along the coastline from 
Sonmiani to Jask. As a matter of fact, this whole region 
mirrors the devastation caused by periodic eruptions of 
volcanoes. 

The topographical features of West Baluchistan 
(Makran) are physically similar to those of Iran. In actual 
fact, this terrain is a continuation of the Iranian plateau 
projecting out towards the south. These sedimentary rocks 
with clear layers of soft-stones, sand-stones and shells indicate 
their origin in the period between the Mesozoic and the 

Tertiary* 

The mountain ranges from north-south, parallel to 66.15 
longitude, arc known to have developed from underground 
earth. The western mountains are Permian in formation and 
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carboniferous in character, while the eastern range is Oligo- 
cenic (Flysch). The hills around Hamun arc of this geological 
age, and hence are calcareous. Also, there are noticeable 
layers of shale on the eastern range, and are, therefore, fossili- 
ferous. Here we find Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks 
and big fossils of the Tertiary phase. 

In the eastern part of Baluchistan, from Takht-e- 
Sulaiman to the coast of Makran, and from the north of the 
Punjab and Sind, there is a range of Jura Mountains pre¬ 
senting acute and obtuse angular fronts. Many peaks of the 
Triassic age sloping towards the plain are scattered all over 
with watery rocks, like those of the Triassic and Olitic ages 
in a crumbling state. 

The desert west of Baluchistan, where water is to be 
found at distant places, is of Oligoccnic and Miocenic ages, 
and consists of sand-stone, earth and shale. The desert In 
the north spreads from Hamun to Chagai. Layers of rocks of 
the Triassic age exist in Makran range in the south, and in 
the oblique range of hills in Ormara, Pasni and Gwadar. 
The rocks here have been classified as sedimentary type with 
an intermediary interference of volcanic age, particularly 
in the desert of Chagai where pre-Triassic rocks and lavas 
arc found mixed with middle-Triassic rocks, bearing signs of 
subsequent compositions during post-Triassic period as well 
as modern-age sods and lavas. There was once a pass here 
which is now broken; but it has left a vast bed of sulphur 
in the Sultan, Toftan and the Bazman hills. 

The hills and ground in the Marri-Bugti region, how¬ 
ever, belong to a more modern age. On the slopes of these 
hills, and below them, there are stones some two thousand 
feet thick, covered with a layer of conglomerates reaching a 
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* ,noO feet below ground-level. For this reason 

. the largest of all the provinces 
In area, BaluC ^ S ^ N v ee n 27.54° and 32.41° latitudes, 
of Pakistan. Situated ^ ^ longitudes , this province had 
ind between 6055 a ^^ jn , 951 . Subsequently, hpw- 
m area of l 37 .ttw sq pakjstan purchased the region of 
:ver, the Gove™ 1 ™;" squ3re miles, from Muscat and 
3 v?dzr, me3S “ n . n ;, k Thus, the total area of this pro- 
-Sn'owoioT square miles, which should also include 
Lhearea ofNasirabad Tehsil. 

, . . , c . coasUine of 471 miles fronting the 

Baluchistan ^ ^ north) the districts of Chagai, 

STanTaob make a border of 723 miles with Afghanistan. 
JTe west, the districts of Makran, Kharan and western 
"hagai make another border of 520 miles with Iran. 

For the purpose of administration, Baluchistan is divided 
nto the following nine districts: 

1. Chagai 

2. Makran 

3. Lasbela 

4. Kalat 

5. Quetta 

6. Pishin 

7. Sibi 

8. Kharan 

9. Loralai and Zhob 


the land 
Physical Features 

For a topographic study, Baluchistan can be divided 
into four main regions: 

(i) Upper mountain-ranges of middle and mid-eastern 
Baluchistan. 

(ii) Hilly regions comprising the slopes of the Pa 
Range in the east; and the slopes of the ranges in 
Makran, Kharan and Chagai in the west. 

(iii) The region of Plains including the triangular plain 
composed by Kachhi, western Lasbela and Dasht 
regions. 

(iv) Desert region which includes numerous sand-hills, 
and the rocky region in the north-west. 

The desert region of Makran is virtually an extension 
of the Badia-e-Iran, which the Arabs refer to as ‘Mughara . 
Badia-e-Iran cuts obliquely through the region from north¬ 
west to south-west, dividing fertile provinces into two parts. 
From the Al-burz Mountains on the Caspean Sea, this Badia 
then proceeds to the dry hills in Makran. The length of this 
desert thus works out to about 800 miles with a comparatively 
narrow breadth of 100 miles. This region separates Kirman 
from Seistan. The northern and southern parts are, however, 
broader; and at certain points wider than 200 miles. This 
desert, which is currently called ‘Lut* or Dasht-e-Lut is 
interspersed with salt-water at various places. These reaches 
of salt-water are commonly called Murdabi , though some¬ 
times the entire desert is referred to as Kawir. In a general 
way, Kawir is also used for all deserts. 


The District Headquarters are respectively: Nushki, Turbat, 
Uthal, Dhadar, Quetta, Sibi and Fort Sandeman. 


Arab geographers of the Middle Ages have called this 
desert as Ghafara (literally meaning a deserted tract of land); 
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, -u-A iic boundaries in sufficient details. To 

» f "* dcsc, ' !j cpr . ovln “« »f 

of M*-. TO J. and ££ 
“v „ ' was Khurasan with its subsidiary provinces. 

ThVt is to the north of the desert lay Qumis adjacent to 
a comer of the main part of Khurasan. Joined to it was 
Kohistan: and south of it was Sajistan (Seistan) over the 
narrow part of the desert of Kirman. Initially Sajistan, or 
Seistan, has the same boundaries as of the desert of Balu¬ 
chistan of today. It was in the Middle Ages that it became a 
part of Makran. 


lbne Hauqal and Muqaddasi have given a factual des¬ 
cription of ‘Mughara’ based on personal experience, for 
both had crossed this desert several times. About half a 
century after Muqaddasi, i.c.. in 1004 a.d., Nasir Khusrau 
had crossed the northern part of ‘Mughara’ while on his way 
back from Haj. He. however, did not give any name to this 
desert, but called it simply as “The Desert" and “Land with¬ 
out Water”. Nevertheless, he has pointed out two main 
characteristics of this desert region: one. the shifting sand, 
i.e., the flight of sand from place to place in the form of dunes; 
and two, the wet lands of salt, or ‘Shoristan’, spread over 
at distances of six farsangs (six leagues). 


Mountains 

Baluchistan is primarily a mountainous country. Its 
mountains and valleys are expressive of an individuality 
of their own. The slopes of the mountains, scattered 
far and wide with stones of all shapes and lustre, remind 
the observer of the volcanic eruptions that had spilled 





The historic Dolan Pass. 
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out their molten fury during the ages gone by. Like the 
mother who blesses and showers her love upon her chil¬ 
dren after a period of anger with them, these valleys and land¬ 
scapes at the foot of the mountains and along river courses, 
too, have received their share of mother-nature’s blessing in 
the form of layers upon layers of rich alluvial deposits of 
fertile earth, giving the region a substantial power for pro¬ 
ductivity in agriculture and livestock. 

The Hala (Brahuik) Mountain is a prominent member 
of a very dry range of mountains. It was so named by Henry 
Pottinger in 1816, though it has several other local names 
also, for instance, Tukri. This is a range of Hala in the 
north passing through the upland of Saravan, which separates 
Kachhi from Saravan. Then, at a distance in the south, 
upto the latitude 26°N, this range assumes the name of Kirthar 
Range. When it comes near the sea, it becomes Pab. Similarly, 
its western range is called by different names at different 
places, namely Harboi, Nagao, Dunwara and Hara. The 
last two ranges, separating Lasbela from Makran, advance 
towards the coast and gradually merge into the Arabian 
Sea. One of the branches rises from the sea and proceeds west¬ 
wards in south-westerly direction; and after passing through 
the coasts of Makran, gradually loses itself in the mountain 
ranges of eastern Iran. 

The Sulaiman and Hala Mountains are but the branches 
of the Hindukush. This is apparent from the fact that their 
height decreases gradually as they advance towards the south. 
The height of the Irak Pass in the north at the place called 
Bamian is 13,000 feet above sea-level, with one peak standing 
18,000 feet above sea-level. This height decreases to 11,000 
feet near Quetta. The Shal valley is at a height of 5,900 feet 
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above sea-level. As one proceeds to Kalat from here, the 
eround-Ievel gradually increases, reaching a height of 7,000 
feet above sea-level, />., 1,100 feet above the ground-level 
of Quetta. The mountains in the north are comparatively less 
dry. Here one can see wild olive trees and a sturdy growth 
of bushes and green grass. 

In the vicinity of Fort Sandeman and Loralai, the moun¬ 
tains are dry compared to their branches in the south and 
south-west; namely, for instance, the three branches of the 
Sulaiman Mountain which extend upto the central region 
of Loralai. Of these three, the northern branch is known as 
‘Daman-e-Ghar’; the middle as ‘Kurd’ and ‘Gadabur’; and 
the southern as ‘Sialo* and ‘Dabur’. The main mountain 
ranges in Baluchistan are as under: 

Sulaiman Mountain 

With a total length of about 250 miles, it separates 
Baluchistan from the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Provinces. Its highest peak, called Takht-e-Sulaiman, stands 
towering with its height of 11,295 feet, presenting a scenic 
charm of its own, extending from north to south. It consists 
mainly of sedmimentary rocks with multi-coloured and 
multi-shaped stones, though one can notice chalk and sward 
beds also at some places. This range, which extends from 
Dera Ismail Khan in the north to Sui (Dera Bugti) in the 
south, is very difficult to cross. 

Toba-Kakar Range 

This mountain range with a length of 300 miles deter¬ 
mines the boundary of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 


the land y 

Hala Range 

This Middle Brahui range measuring 200 miles in length 
surrounds the northern part of Jhalawan and Sarawan 
(Kalat) and extends further on. It has three high peaks, 
namely: Khalifat ( 11,610 ft.); Zarghoon (11,378 ft.); and 
Tataku (11,375 ft.). As one looks towards the western horizon, 
a blue line of mountains meets the eye, extending from north 
to south. This is one of the branches of Hala, and its local 
name is Chiltan (Chehal-tan), the rugged beauty of which 
has inspired local as well as other poets to eulogize its natural 
charms in their poems and verses. So singular is the in¬ 
dividuality of Chiltan that it has come to be regarded as a 
symbol of Baluchistan’s scenic beauty with a touch of sub¬ 
limity in the romantic view it offers to the onlooker. Many 
are the stories and legends associated with this alluring 
creation of nature. 

Kirthar Range 

This range of mountains totalling 190 miles is the 
dividing line between Jhalawan and Sind. The highest peak 
here is 7,340 feet above sea-level. The hills are mostly com¬ 
posed of regular-shaped and shining white rocks of lime, 
sloping almost at right angles. The surfaces of these peaks 
are, however, level. 

The Pab Range 

Measuring about 190 miles, this group of mountains 
stands in the south-east corner of Jhalawan with the highest 
peak, Phraz, confronting the landscape with its height of 
7,759 feet above the sea-level. Sedimentary rocks and mineral 
stores are the striking features of this range. In the region 
near the cape of Monze this range presents a beautiful view 
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of its shapely crevices. The valley of Hala, which abounds i n 
wild animals, runs parallel to this range. 

Chagai Range 

Totalling 90 miles in length, this group of hills in the 
north of Chagai district assumes the form of broken, crumb¬ 
line and scattered mountain-walls with subsidiary branches 
and ranges. Some of these ranges are classed as ‘anticlines’ 
and ‘synclines’ by geological experts. The more important 
among them is the Sultan Mountain with its height of some 
7,654 feet above sea-level. According to an estimate worked 
out by experts, this mountain is the product of volcanic 
eruptions that exploded in the north of Baluchistan about 
30,000 years ago. It is thus an extinct volcano with multi¬ 
coloured rocks. The beautiful colours and countless shades 
which the rocks bear is ascribed to periodic stratified solidi¬ 
fication of lava as a result of intermitent volcanic eruptions. 
This mountain is well-known for its marble of fine superior 
quality. 

Of the three ranges of Chagai, namely Sultan, Toftan 
and Bazman, the first is within Pakistan; while the other 
two fall within Iran. These three ranges are, however, allied 
to one another, and bear considerable stores of sulphur. 

Ras Mountain 

This is situated on the south of the Chagai Mountain, 
and runs over 170 miles in length. Its local rise is 8,699 feet 
above sea-level, and comprises wholly of a range of multiple 
layers of volcanic rocks. 

Siahan Range 

These mountains, with a length of 175 miles, serve 
as the dividing line between Kharan and Makran districts, 


the land 

and are connected with the Jhalawan Range. The rocks, 
which are similar to the sedimentary group, are broken and 
cut by water, and present a picturesque view with the upper 
layers bedecked with shapely spots of hue and shape, almost 
geometric in their placements. 

Makran Mountains 

These comprise of two ranges: The Central Makran 
Range and the Makran Coast Range, each of these running 
to a length of 280 miles. While the former lies in the hinter¬ 
land of Makran, the latter stands on the coast of the Arabian 
Sea. The rocks on both the mountains are of sedimentary kind 
and are water-cut. 

Rivers 

There is no ‘river’ in Baluchistan in the accepted sense 
of the word. There are only mountain-springs that assume 
the form of mountain runnels or brooks, and pursue their 
course for some distance, after which they get lost under¬ 
ground only to reappear, and then again disappear at set 
places. The Bolan River is one such example of riverine hide- 
and-seek. There are also many springs which are known 
to flow underground from Kalat to the Arabian Sea. The 
reasons for this phenomena are said to be perviousness of the 
earth in this region, and lack of rain. 

Following are the directions of flow of rivers in Balu¬ 
chistan : 

(i) The southern rivers flow down towards the sea. 

(ii) The western rivers glide up towards the desert of 
Lut, and towards Makran. 

(iii) The eastern rivers flow towards the Indus, where 
they merge with it, or join any of its tributaries. 
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I, is thus interesting to note that the pattern of the 
“ ^vers in Baluchistan seemingly negates the law or 
?£ Sng to which d0WD **«*• In¬ 

stable indeed are the ways of nature. 

The waters flowing from Kalat form one of the principal 
ibutaries of the Lora River which they join in the Pishin 
From here the Lora streams forth towards south- 
. t and west towards the big Lake Zara in Seistan, but gets 
' in the sandy desert region near Nushk.. Such is also the 
rmination of all the minor rivers flowing westward between 
ushki and the Arabian Sea. 


In order to locate the rivers that fall into the Indus, 
one may draw a line from Shal valley to Khuzdar; and 
another line along the course of River Baghbana, joining it 
to the Manchar Lake in the south-east. The rivers that flow 
between these two lines are the ones that fall into the great 
Indus Two important rivers of Jlialawan, namely Purali and 
Umach start from the low land region of Wad, about 33 miles 
south of Khuzdar, and flow towards the south. Twining 
their way through several places they unite with each other, 
making a large confluence of their water)’ union. From Bela 
onwards, this joint river which is called Purali resumes its 
course in the southern direction, falling ultimately into the 
sea some miles south of Sonmiani after winding its way 
through the western terrain. Purali is 150 miles long; and 
like the Umach, it usually remains dry. The dry bed, however, 
fills up with flowing water when it rains on the hills. In the 
rainy season, particularly, the flow is rather furious, making it 
hazardous to cross it. 


Another river, Hab, rises from the Pab Mountain 
in the south. Flowing southwards, it falls into the sea at a 
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distance of about 20 miles from Karachi. The other main 
rivers of Baluchistan are as under: 

(i) Zhob (240 miles) rises from the east of Pishin. 
Its source is an over-running spring. After coursing 
through 45 miles of mountain tracts, it emerges 
on the plains. Its water, however, cannot be easily 
utilized for irrigation, for the banks on both the 
sides are too high to permit it. 

(ii) Nari (300 miles), also called Anamber and Beji, 
flows through the western regions of Sibi and 
Kachhi. 

(iii) Bolan has its source in the mountains near Kolpur. 
Its water appears on the surface of the ground 
near the place called Sarbolan, but disappears under¬ 
ground at Abegum, only to reappear once again 
at some distance further. The Sarawan River 
makes union with this river at Bibi Nani, from 
where onwards it never dries up. Even during the 
summers one can see a clear sheet of cool and sweet 
water. 

(iv) Pishinlora (250 miles) takes its source from the 
Toba-Kakar Range. Passing through Pishin and 
western Sarawan, it turns towards Nushki where, 
as it proceeds, its water is absorbed finally in the 
desert. 

(v) Mula (180 miles) commences from its source in 
the north of the Pab Range. It passes by Golang, 
Pirchatar and Paniwan. Further on, its tributary, 
Durgi, meets it; and the river then proceeds towards 
the south through Karzan, and further south 
through Nar and Nusawi, reaching Nauling. Here 
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it is joined by its other tributaries, Lahadoo and 
Wall From the place called Reka, this conjoint 
river turns its course in a south-westerly direction, 
reaching Pir Loto shrine. From here it turns to 
south-east; and after passing by Branji, Kundi, 
Gur and the waters at the places called Musk and 
Sharaf, it finally falls into the Arabian Sea. 

Mula is a perennial river. Its water, with a 
certain amount of chalk content, is strikingly clear 
and sweet in the mountain regions, but turns a shade 
dirty in the south. 

(vi) Hab (240 miles) has its source in the north of the 
Pab Range. Like other rivers flowing towards the 
coast, this river also falls into the Arabian Sea. 

(vii) Purali (175 miles) with its source at Jhandarbagh, 
about S or 9 miles from Wad in Jhalawan, flows 
towards the south in the form of a small spring, 
and falls into the Arabian Sea near Sonmiani. 
Though commencing as a small spring, this river 
broadens itself to about one mile near Bela in the 
Lasbela district, where its water is found all the year 
round at a low ebb, becoming fuller in the rainy 
seasons. Its water is, however, saline in nature. 

(viii) Hingol (358 miles) is a conglomerate of waters 
from western Jhalawan and south-west Makran, 
and flows from Kurragi to fall into the Arabian Sea. 
Since it traverses through a number of mountain 
gorges, its water is neither soaked by the ground 
nor does it dry up. As a result, its water-area 
abounds in the region between Kurragi and the 
Arabian Sea. 


tII e land 

(ix ) Rakhshan (258 miles) originates from the meeting 
point of the Siahan and Makran Ranges near the 
Nadoki Pass. It rises from its source south-west 
of Shiraz; and by virtue of its acclivous nature 
gets above the ground in the Nadoki Pass where it 
is called Nag, and flows south-west. At a point near 
the Nag-e-Kalat a mountain runnel meets it; and 
from here Rakhshan twines off towards west-south¬ 
west, and gets parallel to the Siahan Range in the 
valley. 

It is noteworthy that Rakhshan in Nag-e- 
Kalat, where it is called Nag, assumes the form of a 
lake, from where five kurjues have been cut. Its 
water at some places near Panjgur has taken the 
shape of tanks. The water, thus collected, is used for 
irrigation, because the banks of the river are not 
too high. 

Panjgur is a green and productive town of the 
Rakhshan valley which abounds in big oases on 
both sides of the river. About 250 different varieties 
of dates are found in these oases, the best kinds 
being the varieties known as Begum Jangi and 
Mazawati. 

In the west of Panjgur, the Rakhshan River 
meets other rivers, namely Mazan and Shitag from 
the west; River Iskani from the east; and the 
mountain river, Gwargo, from the south. Passing 
through the Panjgur valley, the Rakhshan also 
meets the Maskhel. 

The banks of River Rakhshan are not high. 
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„ foot here, and arc covered with a 
being only on ° bushcs , and Gaz and Kahoor. 

thick growth ot g™ . 

nli , es ) breaks through from Avvaran to 
DasM i 55 iL«h to fall into the Arabian Sea, 
lower Gokta ^ waters 0 f West Makran. Its 

f STs ven- vast and wide. The Dasht is essentially 
M river though its waters can be seen 
tbSout the year in the form of natural tanks 
some places. It overflows dur.ngra.ny seasons, 
t eby watering the valley that carries >ts name. A 
substantial growth of Kahoor and Gaz trees can be 
Sr tLding the tanks to river forms. A 
peculiar variety of grass, called ‘Drar, also grows 
£ere against a background of flowing pink and 
white flowers of Jour. 

Mahang has its source in Saprom. It passes between 
Zamuran and Bampusht, and the boundary between 
West Makran and Iranian Makran. Turning to the 
south, near Tump, it widens itself appreciably 
dividing its water into small tanks which are used 
all the year round for irrigation. Advancing from 
Tump, it heads forth towards Aspekhan, meeting 
the Taeran and Gulbar rivers on its way. One of 
the tributaries of Mahang is the River Mandikur 
which flows through the region of Mand. The 
banks of River Mahang near Saprom abound in 
pistachio trees with a profuse growth of Kahoor 
and Gaz trees and wild grass. 


Gishkur river is virtually a drain-source for the 
waters of the north-western valley of Bulida (Mak¬ 
ran) and the mountain ranges of Makran. Its 






the land 

tributaries are Guzbustan, Pirikur and Shatab. 
Giskhur is not always full; and the bed is almost 
dry at various places, though at certain places 
it has water-reserves in big natural tanks. Near the 
valley of Bulida, however, it develops a fairly robust 
flow of water but goes unutilized, for cultivable 
land is scarce on its banks. 

(xiii) Kilkur or Kulkur is a watery union of several 
runnels, of which Gudri, Zaham and Dur are the 
chief ones. They come out of the ranges between 
Goran, Khadag and upper Kohvah. It has a forest of 
Kahoor and Gaz in certain regions, particularly 
near Kolwah. Zools are also found in the forests 
and on the river sides. 

(xiv) Kechkur has the waters of Gishkur and Kulkur. 
It is narrow and deep, nearly 35 feet, near Sami; 
but near Turbat, its bed is more than a mile in 
breadth. This river swells up occasionally, causing 
destructive floods. In 1870, its devastating flood had 
completely wrecked the capital of Kech-Miri and 
its suburbs. The Kechkur has, however, now left its 
old course, and taken a new one. 

There is a nice oasis near Miri; and the land here is 
very fertile with very good Karezes which provide enough 
water for irrigation. 

Besides these foregoing rivers, there are many more 
mountain runnels and streams, namely Shadikur (50 miles), 
Basul (80 miles), Jau, Gowargo, Gechak, Raghi (60 miles), 
and Tonk (13 miles) in the district of Makran; and in the 
Kalat district, we have Urnach, Sarsang, Maskhel, Nai, 
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T -rniai district there is the 

18 . while in tl,C i J all of which are full 0 f 

Mula; wnu , An ambar, an U1 

CIIMATE 

, rn , t of climates within Baluchistan 
l»o* b 8 8,0,1 W water- In general, the climate is 
general scarcity ° of annua , rainfall; and in the 

"” d is n0 al a " f ° r s ' v ' ra ' 

at a stretch. 

5 , , • ,„ n i,as severe winters, and temperate 

Northern Balti'h.s ^ extremely hot in 

.nmnters.: <j||r| „ winters is normally toler- 

vide a pleasant climate. 

Valleys situated at 3.000 to 7.000 feet above sea- 
level are freezing cold with heavy snowfalls and thick fog. 
The spring season, however, is very’ pleasant with a not of 
^d flowers adding to the scenic calm of the surrounding 
atmosphere. The summers also are braceful. 

It can thus be said in general terms that summers, 
which last from April to September in places situated in 
the mountainous regions, are quite pleasant; but the winters 
are so severe that people are compelled to move over 
the moderate plains of Kachhi. 

The hotest places in Baluchistan are Sibi, Dhadar 
and Turbat; while the coldest ones are Singhar (Zhob), 
Ziarat, Quetta and Kalat. The plains of Kachhi are very hot in 
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**<>"<* n„ as severe as 
I'avc a sinT^e-Bailpataiso 

3 to 

the province is that of the T mparatlve terms > the climate of 
in «- npiands ‘~ "» —• 

VEGETATION 

The mountains in Baluchistan are r 
of the year. The north-eastern hills howera “ part 
will, bushes, thorny planls. wild iw, duZT!? 

spnng season. Al heights between 500 to r,(S, r™ 
Ephedra herb is found in abundance This h„x I . h ' 
vcr 3 »*»bl« hem in ,he phamt.cendcaU^S^r ? * 
tries, is exported to the extent of about i.000 tens a™Sy 

Baluchistan has a forest area of about 2 2nn c „ 
miles; but by virtue of its climate, as described above, The* 
forests lack m trees of great height. In the wide expan e of 
mountains west of Shal, there is a big coniferous fore ° 
Jumper which prov.des wood for fuel. The Shal valley ha pine 
trees; but these are neither verv tali „„„ . y pne 

quality for woodwork. ^ "° r 8 °° d enOU § h in 

The valleys and plains in this province are not suited 
for afforestation Nevertheless, these regions prov.Te a 
substantial growth of mulberry and apricot trees but their 
wood is not of the standards required for house-building 
purposes Although Deodar, Saresh, Sombal and Necm 
trees can be grown in this region, for the present the date 
tree is the only source which provides material for building 
purposes. Cut into two, vertically, its trunk is used as a 
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» . . th its leaves, in place of the con- 

prfer for roof-covenng w. 

venuonal tiles. found in Baluchistan at 

Juniper: Jumper ^ ^ , 0 8 50 o feet above sea-level, 
heights ranging between ^ sprjngS( or where there i$ 
where there are na of Iimest0 ne or limestone corn- 

heavy snowfall on i Thjck forests of Juniper are 

pounded with other_ st 7>000 t0 8(50 0, like the 

found in regions 3 0ue , (a p ish in, Loralai and Zhob, where 

.r T v - " ~ % 

< App ” n) ' '**• "“**'■ a “ r ' e,c ' 

,. . This tree which is next in importance to 
• ? " W 1o n?at beiehts between 3,000 to 8,000 feet 
J bove the^sea-level, where the earth is inter-mixed with sand¬ 
stone These trees, whose growth is very slow, are scattered 
T part- Their value is because of the fruits they yield 
Se other trees, the pistachio tree, too, bears many local 
nSmes, such as Khahhar, Karkar, Karkursing r, etc. Quetta 
and Pishin districts are noted for pistachio plantations. 

Pinus Gevardiane: This is a coniferous tree belonging 
to the genus pinus, whose wood is valuable in timber and 
chemical industries. Large forests of these tall and tapering 
trees are found in Zhob at elevations ranging between 6,000 
to 12,000 feet above sea-level. Their fruit is exported on a 
large scale, fetching fair amounts of foreign exchange. Another 
specie of pinus Gevardiane, called pinus Excelse, is also 
found at heights of 8,000 to 11,000 feet. 

Wild Olive: Wild olive or Olea Cuspideta is a tree of 
average height, and is found at heights between 6,000 to 
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6,500 feet, particularly on the northern mountain ranges in 
the districts of Zhob and Loralai. Its green fruit, locally 
called Shnay , is a little bigger than black pepper, and very 
delicious to eat. This wild fruit, which takes its name after its 
shiny green colour, is also eaten as a dry fruit, and is con¬ 
sidered conducive to male virility. 

Tetnarisk : Also known as Gaz, this is usually found on 
river-banks or along water passages. It is more proper to 
call it a ‘river tree’. It is normally used as fuel-wood. 

Asafoetida : It is a plant of Hing (Hingara/Hingru), 
and abounds in the regions where the climate is hotter. 

Pesh Mazri: This is a kind of small palm, the leaves of 
which are fan-shaped. It is not higher than 3 to 4 feet, and is 
found in abundant concentrations in the districts of Makran, 
Kharan, Chagai, Lasbela and Sibi. Its sturdy leaves are 
commonly used for making Chappals (footwear), baskets 
and mats, and are also employed for weaving house-roofs 
and huts. It is a great boon particularly in dry areas, for when 
there is no water at hand, and one needs to slake his throat, 
the kernel of this tree provides the required moisture. 

Besides the foregoing trees, Hyssop or Zufa Yabis 
plants are also found in abundance. There are two other 
species of trees, namely Cumin and Rhubuarb , which were 
once in abundance, but are presently becoming progressively 
rare. 

AGRICULTURE 

As stated earlier, Baluchistan has a very meagre rainfall 
of 3 to 12 inches in a year; and there are some regions which 
get no rain at all for years in succession. As such, agriculture 
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is rurucd mainly in those regions in the province where 
facilities of irrigation exist. The means of .motion in 
Baluchistan are. naturally, its mountain springs, nvers. and 
the undereround water store from which Rarezes are cut. 
The nallah (channel) dug out from a river for the purpose 0 f 
irrigation is called Abcju. 


Most of the cultivated lands, both in the mountainous 
itcions as well as in the plains depend upon rains. Therefore, 
water of those places which have rains in summer is stored 
up and channelized for irrigation. For this purpose, dams are 
built on all small and big rivers throughout the province. 


The soil in the mountain regions is sandy while the 
lower regions and the plains have a soft soil that can easily be 
kneaded" Tracts of sandy soil are scarce in these lower regions. 
Despite this, however, a very little part of available land is 
cultivated. According to official figures, the total area of 
plain-land in Baluchistan is stated to be 47 million acres, of 
uhich only 4.5 million acres of land are under cultivation. 
Water scarcity is the chief obstacle in the way of progress of 
agriculture in this province; hence vast expanses of fertile land 
remain dry and uncultivated, though during the rains one sees 
a radiant greenery on these unused expanses. 


Agriculture in Baluchistan is of three kinds: one, Khushk- 
aba, i.e. y agriculture on lands which become cultivable after 
rains or snowfalls; two, Sailaba , i.e., on lands rendered 
cultivable due to floods in the rivers during the monsoons; 
and three, on lands where there is a perennial supply of water 
through permanent irrigation system. Such lands are no doubt 
sufficient to cope with the meagre population of 2.5 million 
in the province, and are fed throughout the year by means of 
Kareztz, Abejues, rivers, springs, canals and wells; but if 
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other water-starved, but fertile, areas of farmablc land are 
brought under cultivation by sophisticated methods through 
modern fertilizers, tube-wells, tractors and Joint Farming 
Schemes, Baluchistan could well turn out to be surplus grain- 
area, and thus augment national needs in times of grain crisis. 

There are two harvests in a year, namely Rabi in the 
spring season and Kharif in autumn, wheat being the 
most important crop harvested in the spring. The major 
winter-crop in the lowlands is Jowar and Makai in the up¬ 
lands. Tobacco is cultivated in Mastung and the Pishin 
valley, and Sarsoon (mustard) in Nasirabad and Kachhi 
regions. Barley, jai , rice, potatoes and onions are the 
other less important produce. Melons are also a notable 
Kharif product. 

Among fruits, Baluchistan produces some of the very 
finest quality grapes, apples, pomegranates, pears, apricots 
etc., and various species of almonds in the higher uplands. 
In the plains, limes, mangoes, and guava abound over a 
total area of some 1,200 acres. 

Vegetables are specially produced in the regions of the 
Quetta, Hamai, Mastung valleys and on the plains in Kachhi, 
Sibi, and Nasirabad, the total vegetable-producing area 
being 2,500 acres. 

Foodgrains 

The chief Rabi crops are wheat, jowar and gram; 
and the Kharif crops are barley, rice, bajra , makai , cotton and 
sugarcane. 

Wheat 

As this is a crop which can grow on all kinds of soil 
except alkaline, it is cultivated throughout the province on 
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the plains, slopes of hills and in the valleys, as well as in 
the lowlands where there arc permanent means of irrigation. 
In the uplands and mountain regions, too, wheat is produced 
by means of khushkaba canals only in the rainy season. The 
sowing season in the lowlands is October-Decembcr, while in 
the mountain regions it starts as early as August, and conti¬ 
nues upto December. In the plains, gathering of harvest 
commences early in April and continues till May with the 
progressive ripening of grain. On the mountains, however, 
this'proccss lasts from the later part of June to August. The 
per acre yield on irrigated lands is 8 to 12 maunds, while 
on the khushkaba lands it ranges between 5 to 8 maunds 
per acre. 

Barley 

This crop is produced on lands which are not suitable 
for wheat. After two or three cuttings, it is left to grow for 
yielding seeds. Barley is cultivated on a large scale in Jhalawan 
(Kalat district); and is chiefly used as fodder. Fertile lands 
yield as much as 10 to 15 maunds per acre, while in the less 
fertile areas, the produce ranges between 6 to 8 maunds per 
acre. 

Gram 

It is usually sown in irrigated lands in September- 
December season, and harvested in March or towards the end 
of April at the latest. Gram is grown only in Sibi District, 
particularly in Nasirabad where it is considered as a good 
Rabi crop. 

Irrigated land with soft and sandy soil is most suited 
for gram cultivation which averages between 8 to 14 maunds 
per acre. 
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Jowar 

It is cultivated in the mountain regions as well as on 
the plains where sandy soil and smooth earth can be kneaded 
into pasty mud which is very favourable for its fast growth. 
For harvesting, it is cultivated between April and August; 
and for purposes of seed, in May to August. 

Jowar plants are normally ready and cut two months 
after sowing; and they require about three to four months to 
yield seeds. The average yield of green fodder ranges between 
280 to 300 maunds per acre; and that of seed between 8 to 10 
maunds per acre, though in certain very fertile places the 
green fodder reaches upto 400 maunds per acre, with seedings 
at 16 to 120 maunds per acre. 

Rice 

Rice is cultivated in Sibi, Kachhi, Nasirabad and 
Makran districts on fields with groves of date-trees, and 
where perennial means of irrigation exist. Rice is a very adopt¬ 
ive crop, for it grows not only on smooth soil but also on 
sandy, and even alkaline soil, provided there is plenty of water. 

In Makran, rice is cultivated in the northern oases where, 
in its characteristic way, it grows under the shadow of date- 
trees. The grain of Makran rice (Shali) is rather small, but 
has a very appetizing smell and a deliciousness of its own. 
The paddy plant is abnormally shorter, the reason being 
that the plant is left to grow in its place after sowing, while 
the usual practice in rice cultivation requires the infant paddy 
to be transplanted when it is about the size of an arm’s length. 
This is not done here. 

In other regions, rice is sown in the middle of May to 
mid-June, and subsequently transplanted upto July. The 
harvest is ready to be cut in about 90 to 180 days. The initial 
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*0 nummds per acre. Cultivation of this important crop is 
presently increasing now in other regions of Sibi. Successful 
experiments haw been made in Mahgarh (tehsil DhadarY 
\s a result, sugarcane production is progressing favourably 
in the Nari-Bolan lowlands of Samwan, though the land 
under cultivation is presently limited to an area of about 
500 acres only* 

Cotton 

Cultivation of cotton had commenced with the opening 
of the Kirthar Canal in W2, and is presently grown in 
commercial quantities in Kachhi* Mnkran (specially in Hash! 
valley), and Usta Mohammad (Nasirahnd). In 1937-38, 
about 2,500 acres of land were under cotton cultivation: but 
the area of its cultivation has now greatly decreased since 
In tehsil Nushki (district Clutgai), where cotton acreage 
was 100 square acres upto 1941. its cultivation has now been 
totally stopped. 

Baluchistan produces the Gossyptwn ffrrhamim Vartvf)- 
kum variety of cotton in the Oasht valley. Knchhl anil 
Kolaneh regions. I he seed is usually sown in February or 
March: but as the monsoon season is not predictable, the 
time of sowing also varies accordingly. The seeds are promptly 
spread with the onset of rains in the Khushkutut regions, 
often along with Jowar, 

In Makran, too, the production or cotton depends on 
rain. In some regions, the land covered with floods is also 
used for cotton cultivation. Subject to rains during May and 
June, the flowers of cotton-plant spout out in July, and in 
October the cotton is collected. Usually one plant flowers 
four times; and if there is no rain, the cotton-plant remains 
standing for as long as six years, but yields no produce. 
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In the region of Knchhi, however, cotton finds a robu 
growth by virtue of its crystalline soil blended naturally 
with a requisite proportion of sand. The local cultivators call 
this type of soil Muth. Here, cotton is produced on flooded 
ground in July and August—the usual time when floods come 
in consequence of rains on the mountains. The sowing of 
seeds commences immediately after the onset of floods 
which usually occur in the month of March. The normal 
sowing-time is February to March; and collection is done 
in October and November at an average of 3 maunds p er 
acre. 

It is said that there w’ere forests of Sombal (Seamal) i n 
the Kachhi region from wiiich cotton used to be obtained 
These forests, however, do not exist any more now, though 
one can still find a few’ isolated Sombal trees with their typical 
three-branch trunks at some places. It must also be said 
that though local climatic and soil conditions are conducive 
to cotton production through afforestation of Sombal trees 
it is not done because the cost of producing Sombal cotton 
on a commercial scale would by far exceed that of Kapas 
i.e., the ordinary cotton. Besides this, it is in fact hazardous 
to patronize this medium; for, w’riting in the History of 
Masoomi , the author, Mir Mohammad Masoom Bhakari, 
states: 


44 ... In the suburbs of Scvi (Sibi) in the region of 
Zaminkur and Chatar, the plants of cotton are as 
tall as those of Arand (Castor), and people gather cotton 
by climbing them. Besides, to every tree are found 
clinging one span long one hundred snakes. When 
people want to collect cotton, first they shake the tree 
and throw’ the snakes down, and then collect cotton. 
If anyone is bitten by a snake, he cuts the point at once 


with a razor, and some other man sucks . 

„„d throw, i, o»,. But if , hls „ 

dies... * man 


Dates 


quality ~ orm tne staple food of its peonle 

There arc also other big oases in the tehsils of Makran 
Tump, Panjgur, Mund, Bulid and Turbat, where dates are 
grown on a large scale and sold in various markets of Pakistan 

The cultivation of dates requires great attention; and 
the trees have to be carefully nursed. The dates produced in 
Panjgur are acknowledged as more tasty and fragrant than 
those of Basra. Almost all the date-trees in Makran belone 
to the Phoenix Dactylifera botanical group; but the local 
cultivators have classified these dates into more than one 
hundred kinds, based on variations in colour-shades of the 
seed, its weight, volume, flavour, and the time of their ripen- 
ings. 


However, all the varieties of dates can be divided into 
two main types, namely 'Nasbi' and ‘ KrocK . The Nasbi 
tree which yields its fruit from 3 to 8 years after its plantation 
gives an abundant quantity of dates, and remains fruitful for 
about a hundred years. In the first year of its life, it requires 
plenty of water; and as it grows, its roots derive their nourish¬ 
ment from beneath the earth and remain soft and healthy. 
There is, however, no harm if it is watered later. 


The period of the growth of a date-tree is three-phased. 
The initial period, when the seed starts growing, is termed as 
Machop or Machgunish. The second stage, when the date 
assumes its generic colour is called Kclont. And the third or 
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r i n hase when it can be harvested, is known as An*, 

*<°*°p sets inFeb T T d M T h wh '" ,h ' 

* w co„j«9« »«h « tak coumcrpan. This 

Zto consequently results ,n both the trees pro*,* 
S simultaneously; and m the absenee of coupling, the 
nale tree remains fruitless. 


The second phase, Kalont, normally becomes evident 
during May and June when the dates assume their colour—. 
an occasion which the cultivators celebrate with gay merri¬ 
ments markine as it were, the blossoming of a minor gi rl 
into a virgin lady! This blood-red colour may rightly be 
regarded as a symbol of the villagers' ‘heart-blood’, for it i s a 
manifestation of the labour and affection with which the 
tree is reared up to its potent age of productivity. 


Eventually, when the coloration develops into ripeness, 
it marks the final phase of its development, /.<?., Amin ; and i s 
readily severed from its parental surroundings and sent out 
for consumption in the markets in Karachi, Lahore, Hyderabad 
and other commercial centres. This usually occurs from 
July to October. 

Begum Jangi is a nice quality date. It is delicious 
and tastily hard, and does not rot for long periods. On the 
other hand, another quality known as Mazawati is very juicy 
and delicious, but is too delicate, for it melts away like ice if 
exposed for long. It is, therefore, packed in air-tight jars 
or bottles for sale. 


Statistics on date production in Baluchistan are not 
available. However, according to an official report published 
in 1953, 2.157 million maunds of dates were produced in 
1949, valued at Rs. 343,000. Nevertheless, the country’s 


t ke^ nd 

demand for dates can be gauged f rom the fap , 31 

i much as 498,072 maunds of dates, valued a ^ 195 °. 
ivere imported from abroad, increasing f urth * ! \ 44 ’ 47 ’ 683 . 
* aU nds costing Rs. 80,90,881 in 1951 " to 840 ^45 

In view of the heavy demand f or dates 
recessing and packaging dates economically was esW-^ 
1962 in Turbat. The management of this conrf 
^rusted to Makran Date Growing Society under NatS 
Aid System. This project functioned quite efficiently tii 9 9 
but had to be wound up thereafter as a result of maladS 

nistration. 


paleez 

Palcez is a vernacular term applied to fruit-bearine 
ground creepers. Among this variety of fruits are sweet 
melons, water-melons, sardas and gamtas, the last being the 
chief product in the region. Gcirma is a very sweet, delicious 
and thirst-quenching fruit shaped like a giant egg with a 
typical sweet smell. Primarily a cold-region fruit, it is very 
sensitive, and gets spoiled easily by the slightest heat. Hence 
because of this delicate quality, it is limited to mass consump¬ 
tion in Quetta, Pishin and Mastung only, for it cannot be 
transported easily to more distant places without getting 
damaged. 

On the other scale, scirda is almost as hard as a 
stone. It is also a cold-region fruit; but unlike its brother, 
garma , it easily reaches the hot regions farther away by 
virtue of its sturdy built. The Sibi sarda is also tasty and 
pleasant, but most of its flavour is lost by the time it reaches 
the hot regions. 

All varieties of Paleez melons are consumed locally 
except sarda. In Makran district, a kind of green plant is 
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,U 0 crown along with rake: melons. These young pl ants 
extensively used as fodder: and its seed fetches a high 
price in the market. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco is cultivated on a large scale in Mastung. This 
tobacco which is rather bitter and greenish in colour, is not 
of a standard quality; but is nevertheless used in sufficient 
quantities, particularly by hooqa smokers in Sind and else- 
where in the country. 

Experiments on Virginia plants have been made i n 
Mastung: and if it is successfully grown by suitable planning 
and under expert supervision, Pakistan might not have to 
import tobacco from foreign countries. 

The Pishin valley is the centre of a special type of 
chewing tobacco, commonly known as Niswari. It is a very 
eood variety of tobacco, and is virtually a monopoly of 
Baluchistan, from where the whole country gets its supply 
in adequate quantity-. According to figures released by the 
Excise Department pertaining to the years 1963-67, Baluchistan 
had supplied 1,500,000 maunds of tobacco leaves and stalks 
of this variety to other parts of the country at a price varying 
from Rs. SO to Rs. 100 per maund of leaves, and at Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 70 per maund of stalks. 


Fruits 

The province of Baluchistan is very' rich in fruits. At 
altitudes below 3,500 feet, it abounds in oranges, lokats, 
berries of various types, and sour apples, the last item being 
of vital use in the distillation of wine. In the valleys at higher 
altitudes of 3,500 to 4,500 feet, like the valleys of Khuzdar, 
Kalat, Ziarat and Pishin, there are big groves of apples. 
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Aaroo (peaches), almonds, pomegranates, apricots, aloo- 

chns (plums) and figs. Other numerous varieties of fruits_ 

grapes specially—abound at altitudes ranging between 4 500 
,o 6,000 feet above sea-level. A specific kind of grape 
which is more often consumed after drying, is known as 
Kishmhh. At heights above 6,000 feet, where cold and fog 
prevail at all times, we again have rich varieties of tipples 
plums and scores of various kinds of berries. Ckilghoza ie’ 
kernels of the pine, is also planted here along with wild olives! 

By and large, the prices of fresh fruits produced in 
Baluchistan are cheaper than those prevailing in other 
regions of the Indo-Pak subcontinent. If adequate means of 
transport and modern methods of fruit preservation, coupled 
with sufficient cold storage and canning facilities are provided 
substantial quantities of fresh and canned fruits and bottled 
juices can be exported to Arab States and the Middle East 
thereby fetching good amounts of the precious foreign 
exchange. Some private enterprises in Quetta, and the provincial 
Government also, have taken some initial steps in this 
direction. 


natural resources 

Baluchistan—virtually a plateau in geographic terms— 
is spread over an area of about 134,000 square miles with a 
sea-coast of well over 400 miles. Nature in its bounty has 
endowed this largest province of Pakistan with enviable 
wealth in the form of natural fuels and minerals. 

The first and foremost single factor which contributed, 
and continues to do so, was the discovery of natural gas in 
1952 at Sui in the tribal area of Sibi District. The finding 
of this valuable source of fuel and power heralded a new 
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• ,u. kinorv of Mostly and economy of the Mn „, 
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for today > * jn pakis(an is generated by the use oft 
output of p which had to be imported, thereby Sa J 1 
Sions and millions of rupees in foreign exchange. I ts b g 
25 to the agricultural sector, too, are no less substant ia 
For instance, in the Punjab alone by 1975, 16 m,ll ion ^ 
of land are expected to be irrigated and reclamed by me an 
of 29 000 tube-wells run by power generated by the Use of 
Sui gas According to official figures, the power generating 
centres of Lahore, Lyallpur and Multan consumed 34.2 
million cubic-feet of gas daily during 1967, thus achieving a 
saving of Rs. 15 million in foreign exchange, which otherwise 
would have had to be expended for import of oil. 


Gas consumption today is estimated to be more than 
50.40 million cubic-feet per day. One ran thus gauge the 
extent of savings in foreign exchange which Sui gas provides 
to the national exchequer. The extent of monetary gains 
through the output, distribution and sale of this gas can be 
properly perceived by the profits earned by various gas con¬ 
cerns and the Federal Government, as evident in the follow- 


ing official figures: 

CAPITAL 


COMPANIES 

INVESTED BY 

BURMAH 

PROFIT 


OIL CO. 


Pakistan Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
Sui Gas Transmission Co. 

Sui Northern Gas Pipeline 

55,000,000 

9,500,000 

39,300,000 

161,000,000 

68,000,000 

30,600,000 

Total: 

103,800,000 

259,600,000 
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Thus, out of the three companies, Burmah Oil r 
made a profit of Rs. 259.6 million against its sha £° mpany 
Rs . 103.8 million in all the three companies. C ° Stmg 

R s. 72 A 8 P 8 3 million b^wayof C °" eC,ed 

^ c • J . UI iaxes » royalties and dividend* 

!Tw '*° r “ h “ companies, » ££ 


COMPANIES 

Pakistan Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
(Foreign) 

taxes, 

royalties 

etc. 

(In millions) 
Rs. 

350.0 

GOVT. 

investment 

(In millions) 
Rs. 

22.4 

Sui Gas Transmission Co. 
(Foreign) 

152.5 

6.7 

Sui Northern Gas Pipeline 
(Foreign) 

77.0 

39.3 

Karachi Gas Company 

Indus Gas Company 

92.6 

56.7 

5.0 

100 % 

(of Company’s 
capital) 


728.8 

less than 

100 million 


As per the official report, the amount of profits earn¬ 
ed by both foreign and Pakistan companies was Rs. 313 8 
million, while the Federal Government’s income totalled 
Rs. 728.8 million against their investment of less than Rs. 100 
million. In other words, the total profits earned through Sui 
gas amounted to Rs. 1,042.6 million; and the foreign ex¬ 
change saved, through not having to import oil, amounted 
to Rs. 900 million in 1971. 
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With all these profits and savings, it would certaini 
not be impertinent to ask: how much has Baluchis^ 
benefited from the wealth under its own soil? Let al 0n ! 
monetary benefits, what is all the more tragic is that th 
natives of Baluchistan do not enjoy the benefits of gas vv ealt u 
from the womb of their own motherland even to the extent 
of one per cent of its output. 

Be that as it may, it would not be amiss here to observe 
that Sui gas, or for that matter, natural gas from other fi e i ds 
also, is presently being very indiscriminately used as fuel i n 
the domestic sector. This ruthless patronage of gas as 
domestic fuel is indeed very unfortunate, for there are 
certainly other better ways to which it can be put to use i n 
industry and agriculture, supplementing coal. This inordinate 
use of natural gas seems to be justified on the general assump¬ 
tion that gas reserves would never be exhausted. Such an 
assumption is scientifically erroneous, for anything which 
neither inreeases, nor is relinquished in proportion to its 
decrease, must end one day. Although experts opine that 
Sui gas reserves would remain operative for another 90 years 
or so, it would not be unreasonable to predict that by the time 
the gas reserves are exhausted, we might not need them 
any longer. Some years back, when oil was discovered, people 
had begun to say that coal industry would come to an end. 
Did it? On the contrary, coal is a hundred times more in 
use today than it was before; and judging by the past history 
of coal industry, one could rest assured that its use will not 
diminish in the coming years. 

MINERALS 

In addition to its wealth of natural gas, Baluchistan 
abounds in mineral wealth also. Pakistan’s inventory of 




the land 


mineral resources consist, f 
wh.ch he in Baluchistan t about 2 <> main • 
information on some 0 f‘ t ? e . foll °wing most 

province, while a continuous ? POrUnl ite m f 8ive a b ' 
. 

Barytes: This metal • 
natural source of barin™ t ! S rea Hy b ar! ,. 
in the oil-wells; and is a i * ' S USed for addinJ SUlpllate ’ 1 
glass-making, fireworks, i Vo ° PSed for louring' 
X-rays, paper-glazing, and m2 
banum m their chemical process. ^ items which ^ 

Khuzdar is the biggest h 
Baluchistan, though substantial T Pr ° duci °8 centre 

found m the districts of Usbela an d ,° f ba ^m £ 

90 per cent baryte is normally 0 1 " aIs °‘ Ab °W 85 
metal m its crude state. V bt lned after refining t 

Chromites: Chromium is e *tr, , , 

which is an oxide of chromite and iron a ?H - ^ chro ™ 

steel-making. Magnesium and alumiffin , “ ainly used 
tuents. This metal is also used in the u * S ° 3re its cons 
making colour, polishes, and in leath,* 03 ' industry f 
covered in Baluchistan in 1901 • and it "" tanning - II was di 
scale commenced in 1903. Hindubagh'r^r ° n l 0 "™ 6 ™ 
of Zhob is the most important cent 8 “ the distri 

estimated to be about 3 million tons* 'so'* ^ dep ° S ' tS 3 
chromium are also found in S moiai^ngTo? cl‘ 
district;. and deposits in Kharan, too, await exploitation 

Silica: Commonly known as sand-glass, this is use 
mainly in glass-making and surfacing, and also in the diem 
cal and metal industries. It is found in large quantities i 
Quetta District. According to official reports, in one yea 
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ilonc ( 1968 ), 160,000 niaunds of silica was consumed, in 
eluding quantities from Karachi, Tliatta and Dera Ghazj 
Khan districts. 


GjTsum: This soft mineral is actually hydrated calci Um 
sulphate, and used in a number of industrial undertakings 
like manufacture of fertilizers, sulphuric acid, cement and 
plaster of Paris. Calcium oxide can also be extracted f rom j t> 
There arc rich deposits of gypsum in Sibi and Loralai^ 
where it is found in layers of 1 to 7 feet in thickness. Sorapi 
tangi and Chamlangbhul arc the centres where it is transacted 
on a commercial scale in Baluchistan. It is also found at other 
places in Pakistan such as Jhelum, Mianwali and Kohat. 
Its annual production in the country exceeds 100,000 tons. 


Magnesite: This is a chief source of magnesium carbo¬ 
nate, and is used in preparing magnesium oxy-chlorides, 
oxy-sulphates, paper-pulp, magnesium metal alloys, fertilizers 
and medicines. The dust of magnesite is also used in iron 
and steel industries. 


This mineral has not yet been fully explored. However, 
Pakistan Geological Survey—a Government organ—has 
recently undertaken preliminary' explorations for magnesite 
in the Hindubagh region of Zhob District, where deposits 
estimated at 30,000 tons are said to be lying. Meanwhile, 
experiments on magnesite conducted here near Ispentangi 
have shown the following chemical break-up: 


Mgo 45.38% 

Cao 1.72% 

Fe,0, 1.04% 

Sio 2 0.38% 

less after combustion 51.15% 




T HB land 

Possibilities of discovering more deposits in a- 
reported to be high in view of the peculiar 

of the terrain. The production of magnesite inX f a,Ures 

t0 be 1,600 tons. m <968 was stated 

Marble: Called ‘onyx marble’ in technical tom, 
granular and crystalline rocks with multi-colon ed hn * 
found in great quantities in Chagai district, where 5 nm?" 

excavated >n 1968. Besides its consumption witnte 
country in carvings of decorative items and works l ?? “f 
craft, Chagai marble is exported to Italy *.££,£ 
scale. There are numerous factories in Karachi, engaeed n 
marble-tile making and artistic curios, which are 11" 
in demand by foreign tourists. grea |y 


SIUIIC Ui Cl ivuhj 111511 

shows its structure to be: 


Calcium carbonate 95.75% 

Magnesium carbonate 1 . j g y 

Iron oxide 0.49% 

Aluminium o.85% 

Unsoluble matter 1.73% 


It is the basic item in cement industry, for which Balu¬ 
chistan is an ideal place. It is greatly in demand in the Arab 
States and the Middle East, where it is exported to on a 
large scale, earning handsome amounts of foreign exchange 
for the country. The number of cement factories, in the 
country, however, are not adequate enough to cope fully with 
the demands at home and abroad. If cement factories are 
established at suitable places in Baluchistan also—for which 
the region is ideal—it will, no doubt, help Pakistan to boost 
up its foreign exchange reserves considerably. 
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Antimony: Antimony (Collyrium), commoniv v 
as surma in the lndo-Pakistan subcontinent, has be* t n0lVn 
to man since time immemorial. Women, in partic T * n ° Wn 
been the most ardent patrons of this substance with"’ v VC 
they darken their eye-lashes and eye-lid edges to ^ ' Ch 
their feminine appeal. It also served as a medium for Ce 
making in the olden days. Industrial advancement and ^ 
press in science subsequently found it useful in brass P '°* 
lead and other metal industries, and also in colouring nibh 
It also figures prominently in the chemical industry as wefi 


To the north-east, and at a distance of 15 m j] es f 
Fort Abdullah in Baluchistan, there are large deposits "f 
antimony. America is the chief indentor of this element 
Pakistani firms who exported 83 tons of tri-oxide of antimonv 
valued at nearly 30,000 pounds Sterling in 1964. China is the 
biggest supplying country, and contributes about 70% to the 
world production of this item. 


Manganese: This hard and brittle greyish white 
metallic element is not found in its pure state, but is extracted 
from various other compounds, and is used in chemical and 
electric industries. It is found at Sanjro in Kalat District, but 
not in enough quantities. It is also found at a distance of 
about two miles from Nawioba, north-west in the district 
of Kharan, between the Taghesi spring and village Shaft 
Khan, where it lies mixed with lime, smooth earth and other 
compounds. 


Asbestos: This is a peculiar compound of fibrous 
elements wherein silk and wool are prominent, yet it does 
not bum. Baluchistan is the store-house of nearly 95% of the 
total output of asbestos in the world. It is an indispensable 
item in cement-sheet, pipe, plastic and several other industries. 


m in* > - -nuuoagh in the north Wash *bac 
west; at T.lcra m the east; and i n For ? ’ * ^wi oba 
to the north. Besides these places it Sanden >an, 4 c 
quantities in Shwangi Manda near'ev a ' S0 fo “nd i 
at a distance of about 25 miles north''* 3 ’ and « a 
range of mountains. h ' east of the Shi 

Iron: The importance of j ron 
phasized in modern industry. Fo 03111101 be ov< 
quantities of iron ore deposits have recemf'l’ encou 
in Baluchistan in the north-west of D t h Y ■ disc( 
ghazi and its neighbourhoods in and at 

estimated quantity of 20 million tons T d,Strict ’ whe 
Of 25 square miles, of which about inn* ° Ver 31 
already been dug, exposing the finds at’ va , Square ‘ feel 


levels, oesiae tnese areas, another 8 000 to h 

at two other places north and north-wester ni b ? n local 

and yet another 7,000 tons at Bandegan. Ba uchapkun 

which have been disco^ 

Khuzdar District It is also found at Werang i„ ? ha 
distnet; at Kohmmam , n Kalat district; and in 2 
Shah and Saindak. 


Sulphur: This yellow non-metallic mineral element 
is a very important commercial item in industry as well as in 
medicine. The oldest sulphur mine in the province is located 
at Sunni, having been discovered as far back as 1888. The 
region in the Sulaiman Mountains in Chagai district is also 
famous for its big stores of sulphur. Nearly 100 tons per 
day are presently being extracted from the mines here since 
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, 0 M Recent discoveries have also been made near Jiwani, 
about half a mile from Panjghat in Manguchar, 15 m il cs 
south-west of Kalat. This item is exported in large quantities, 
and is a valuable source of foreign exchange earnings for the 
country. 

Fluorite: Also known ns Fluor-spar, this is actually 
crystalline calcium fluoride, and is found in various colour- 
shades such as greenish yellow, blue. red. brown and white. 
Fluorite is chiefly used in steel and glass industries in the 
country, the biggest single customer being the Pakistan 
Railway Workshop. It is also used for glazing pottery and 
jewel-stones. The biggest store of fluorite, covering an area 
of 17 miles lies near Tang. 30 milcs from Quetta. 
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tiib i-AND 
\Vild Life 

There is a rich variety of game-life for 
Baluchistan. Tempting herds of wild goats and’^STLS 
tbc hunter s eye in the mountain regions of P et 
■w best spec. Of l „i,d L'TT 

sought oiler torget o„d ,e, nire , fair , s 2j 

and patience to be bagged by the hunter. k 1 

Wolves and jackals also abound here nr • 
intruding into populated villages. Along the river courses"^ 
can also confront attractive Chikaras (antelopes) hefiv h 
ferocious C/ieetas (leopards), roaming wiMa^s 
foxes, ever-angry Kharpushts (porcupines), violent wild boars 
and sniffing hyenas. ars< 


Graphite: This is used mainly for slate-pencil making, 
though it figures in other industrial processes also, like 
colouring elect ric goods, batteries, metal polishing, etc. 
Makran, Quetta and Nushki districts are the main centres 
where it is found in various shapes. 


The region also has an ample variety of sm-.ii 
native birds like chakors (red-legged partridges) ‘ S' 
chuckburas, sisoes and nightingales. Seasonal birds 1 £ 
Koonj and Saras (varieties of crane species), ducks and teals 
A furghabis (mallards), sandgrouses, etc., also migrate season 
ally into Baluchistan from the north-west. 


Petroleum: It is a known fact that Baluchistan has 
vast stores of oil beneath its ground-land; but unfortunately 
this immense natural wealth cannot be exploited to the 
country's advantage unless the Pakistan Government frees 
itself from Anglo-American political and economic pressures. 
Another reason why oil is not at present being exploited in 
Baluchistan is that the oil-spnngs here are located on the oil 
belt connected with Iran, and are at a lower level. Thus, if oil 
stores are exploited in Baluchistan, Iran will invariably have 
to face the danger of going dry. Hence, Anglo-American 
monopoly through World Petroleum Control continues undis¬ 
turbed meanwhile. 


Kachhi, Dhadar and Makran regions, in particular 
face the unceasing menace of wild boars who damage the 
crops of the fanners. As a result, they are killed by the 
hurdreds, both by the farmers as well as sportsmen who delight 
in this adventurous exercise. This fast-producing specie of 
swines arc of a high pedigree, and can well be trapped and 
exported to foreign countries as a profitable source of earning 
foreign exchange. The Provincial Government can, therefore, 
embark on a feasible plan to get rid of this ugly menace at 
handsome prices -subject, of course, to the religious rulings 
of the ulemas (religious authorities) who must duly be con- 
suited. 
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Livestock: Cattle-rearing is an integral part of t| lc 
economv of Baluchistan. In fact, a major part of the economy 
of rural' life is dependent upon cattle rearing. particularly So 
in the tribal regions of Marri. Bugtr. Sarawan, Jhalawan. 
Makran. Kharan. Zhob and Loralai. The extent of its domi- 
nance is evident in the fact that according to the cattle census 
of 1061. the number of sheep in Baluchistan was stated to be 
2 5 per head, whereas in the rest of the country the average 
was *006 per 16 heads. Almost 90 per cent of Baluchistan’s 
area of 134.000 square miles is used as pasture-land. 

Cattle rearing is essentially the primary' source of 
livelihood for the bulk of the population in the province, 
while acnculture and fruit farming ranks as a secondary 
means. The methods of rearing and minding livestock here 
arc still primitive, despite the faetthat there are 2 Government 
farms. 37 veterinary hospitals, and 185 dispensaries in the 
province. The reason for this is, largely, the black-marketing 
of medicines and apparatus coupled with inexperienced and 
inefficient staff. 

According to 1960 census, the sheep population of the 
province stood at 2,480.883, the district-wise break-up being: 


Ouetta Pishin 

110,360 

Loralai 

495,540 

Zhob 

632,788 

Sibi 

268,705 

Nushki 

23,370 

Kalat (including Kachhi) 

344,480 

Kharan 

497,180 

Makran 

108,460 


Baluchistan can be divided into 3 separate regions on 


tiie land 

the basis of the wool yielded bv Him 4 

„„der: ™ *>°* <* *««,, 

(i) ‘Harnai’ and ‘Rakh^n •. 

(excluding ‘Rakhshani’)V reeds Sibi, Lora , 

yield average quality of wookV" 11 Ka,at district 
m ^making of b , ankets 

(ii) The ‘Bibarg’ breed, f 0Unf . . 

Barkan and Loralai tehsfls in Dcra Bugti 
wool with which carpets are am ° US for «S, 
field of this quality oF Zo ^ 
maunds per sheep, substantial^ 3 4 

exported abroad, where it is' ° J ° U ’ hich i' 
virtue of its pure whiteness of™ tU re demand b > 

(iii) Tlic ‘Baluchi’ class of sheen fn j, 

and Makran, are reared chiefly inKalat 
do yield wool also, but this wool hC ' r meat Thn 
quality, and its colour is a mi v, Sn0t ° fastandard 
shades which are not liked by ma^tS^ 

There are of course several varieties of u 
wool with a long fibre is regarded as the best'^ "' hite 
for this is that long fibres are easily twin^ • . f e reason 

rti ,cdc S! or co,„ ur makcs v nd 

our which the manufacturer, nigh, p „ r „, d ; 

,mn q “ n' C! ’ ? h ' ref ° re ;.-hit. Wool the L, 
one, and therefore, the highest priced, too. The characteristics 
of superior quality wool are that i, is amply flexible a 
soft. This naturally depends upon the pedieree of the 
animal. The other special feature of good wool is that it 
does not catch fire readily; but when it docs burn, it gives a 
peculiar smell. 
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hidcsk' 11 > n ’'’ c P rov ince i 
. ld of^ P ‘vhich means that at a , 
h,d . , 1 , C annual income would b 


is 

an 


hideshm m P'uvinc 
• Id of sllC , C !! which means that at an 
anus' >;*' , 6 7 l"*? tllC annual income would be 
o * f',0 P cr h '5; n to the annual income f rom 

,«&*»?%» ’*•*' a 2 -“°' S47 
s 205,67°- 1 sighing 

an ^ tivcly ' ,mck enjoys a prominent status 
d5f rittlc- bu,1 ° „ J traditional methods as 
A-» fbl -'U't °% c Nari bullock is reputed 
S °"’ n heeding P urp fv'and is therefore reared on a 
is f0 'L a nd V,n k heavy demand from outside, 
is ,o meet it- marke ts. There arc special 

sca,C -n Sind and the r i cj . pcrt attention is paid to 

:U,3r,> <:i'bi and K achh '"1 cattle, including poultry, in 
es in Sm 1 cstim ate o 

..rearing- in 

chistan is- 238,976 

Bulls 181,560 

Jews l 4 ’ 258 

Buffaloes 413,325 

Ch ' CkS from livestock in the province i s 

•n* 

irted to be R s - - 

icry . - ch in fishes of numerous species, 

Makran coast is ^ abun dant. Fishing is done 
oo and Kir f ng hrouch angling by fishermen locally 

netting as well a Kora< wbo bring boatfulls of 

iwn as Med \ .rUich is the ideal season for mass 
• hCS The'sT catches' are purchased at very low wholesale 
ins . dea iers who in turn sell their stocks to exporters 
jTprooesring and drying them. Unlike western Baluchistan, 


THE LAND nrc f c rcncc for fish as their 

thc people of Makran have a prefer 

StaP , imc j s j n lobsters and prawns 

Thc coast of Makran a o Amer jca and other 

also, which are in great cman ^ ^ cst j m atc published by 

European countries. Accor g annual foreign 

the office of Uount to Rs. 50 

exchange earnings through export 

million. 

£ ZZiTsZ™ 

M , k „„ d»rk * ch ^ n „, ltte ,o America, Zanzibar 

S’aySa". bandrome ra.e of Ri U P=r ^ 

SSS “»r "S" E of <*“ deliberations remained 
static on paper; and whatever little was done in practical 
terms proved to be futile. For instance, a fish-curing yard was 
set up at Gwadar and Pasni. A retinue of employees, costly 
equipment, and necessary paraphernalia were provided for 
what was termed as ‘boosting up fish trade in thc region. But 
like thc proverbial old woman who desired to chew sugarcane 
without realizing that she had no teeth to do so, the official 
planners forgot to provide for the most necessary item in fish 
processing, i.e. y freshwater! The result was that the projects 
became a haven of sinecure employees; and the cold storage 
plants at both the places got rusted. How the “experts” forgot 
that a permanent and adequate source of fresh water is an 
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. indeed something more th an 

.In 2 & 


.yring 




' jpia' 1 "" ' h3 s been provided at the y ard 
CS rf vvr° n - rf \vate r & nl0ving; but the yard i n 
0 jjy, ^ve s tart atten tion. The Asian Bank 

't ;» J 1 "jM”' ces Sreie" “ chan ' s in Marcl1 |,J7 2 
i» r, rs>" l, ;* 5 tlucImM- It is hoped that t his 

lhe prol ’ faci " 8 »* 

«** ir 

aid" 1 "; he re. 

inclusion 

nranhical and geological account 
physical. f e °. g ' na ces must, and will, open the 

*fi»***2£, motei ,o ««•* 

P ven Tthose « h0 h 3 !l d 0 f desertsand_mount a ins’^and 
-- 

tgrQllS* 

. js no t only self-sufficient in every 
In truth, Baluchis ^ Federa i Government with the 
way, but «etin»y * Qn and under the land; in the s ea; 

g^oT over and beneath the deserts, 
onJltf^ 0 - un ^--,-^' _ ^fbf‘ 134,000 square-miles with 
Mture -^of immense natural wealth, as described 
JKd m is only .tat has so Tar been physically .attach 

Tlbe store of unexplored and unexploited mineral wealth 

nust, therefore, surpass all hypothetical estimates. Tojayof 
cpK 9 „ affluent land that it is an “econo mic liability” or that 
it is “backward” is nothing short of a deliberate lie, and one 
that no person in his right senses can swallow. 


the land 
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Baluchistan, no doubt, has a peculiar historical back¬ 
ground by virtue of the strategic position it has held in the 
region since centuries, particularly during the British regime 
starting withJ839 and en ding in 194 7. The Briti sh who ruled 
o^rjadiat_ was once the Indian subcontinent^ wcnTconcern^' 
with this province more for i ts strategic value than for its eco ¬ 
nomic potentia l. There was, therefore, n o noticeable industrial 
dcy^pment_d uring this period, though certain~Tndustries 
which largely served British interests were esta blished. A self- 
s ufficient and politically conscious Baluchistan was noYcon- ~ 
genjallo^Mtjshd^sj^ns^ Eve n the most important necessitie s 
li _ke_petroIeum, iron and other^such minerals remained 

unexploit ed. 

It was only with the emergence of Pakistan that the 
significance of Baluchistan assumed a fresh complexion; and 
today one finds a certain amount of industrial activity here, 
though it must be said that compared to the natural resources 
avajla b le^jn the provin c e, industrial and socio-ec onomic 
progress is but nominal and painfully slow. 

The people of Baluchistan quite rightly expected a new 
era of advancement of their province, but what followed 
soon after the death of the Father of the nation, Quaid-e- 
Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, disillusioned them to a 
point of frustration; for the history of industrialization of 
their mineral wealth is virtually a history of capitalistic 
monopolization of local natural assets by influential and non- 
bonafide groups of magnates, most of whom are outsiders. 
For instance, coal alone fetches an annual return of Rs. 120 
million, plus Import Permits valued at hundreds of million 
for mechanization and machinery; but it is an open secret 
that these Permits and Licences are disposed off* at 100% profit 
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n«s earned thereby are invest. 

k£t ,and th ' e P s r ai dofniostoftheotherite ms . 

:k ' fl Ses3 ,neCa0 „ ney in Baluchistan, one ma 
:re ' ,. s flow of «“ ^pulace gained in materia 5 ! 
, all f' ha s ^ D3 ^ ncc made in the basic spheres 
thept< e years 1947-1970? Poverty 
ltpr °fhca lth dur ' s s a rc still obvious h Pr » 


theP r0 :‘" he years 1947-1970? Poverty 
: pr f health d . ur 2 a rc still obvious here. The 
Tback-ardne, t0 be disgracefuiy 

^J° f living 5 "io„ cven today lacks in the 
k of ^ P°P U odcrn life. It is indeed a sorry 
blessing 5 of « and daU ghters of its soil strug. 

s to ^ th cSOn ;acre existence, while their hard 
>»' f0 ! Sources 'are being enjoyed to the full, 
1 -given res° u 


• me h owever, is taking due cognizance 
t re? 1 ® ’ is pr ovince; and it remains to be 
fairs >n 1 j{ ^ m i t igate the wrongs that 
d h °"’ ",he past on this unhappy region of 
nhistan With its mea gre population 
as discussed 

iself 3 substantially supporting the economic 
H thro^«e_«^than one? 


1W, 


History is little more than the register of 
and misfortunes of mankind. 


crimes, follies, 


Gibbon: Decline and Fall of Roman Empire 


Chapter 2 


The Early History of Baluches 
and their Land 


C 


exact origin ot ttie tract of land which came to be 
' calIed ‘Baluchistan’ is too obscure for any conclusive 
discussion, though certain historians and research scho¬ 
lars have traced it to as far back as the Mesolithic stage of 
the formation of earth. Likewise, authorities on the subject 
have not been able to state anything authentic about the exact 
origin of the Baluches. Under these circumstances, one must 
necessarily resort to the genealogical records of this ethnic 
group and their age-long traditions as described in their 
legendary literature. According, to these sources, Balu ches 
sfjArabian origin, fo r it is recorded in th eir genealogical 
anmds that they were the ancient followers of Prophet Abra- 
ham. Thus^heyJiaYeJhe_same,chaxacten^tics^s t he Arabs. 
They are brave, adventurous and revengeful. Their tribal society 
has much in common with the Arab society based on a tribal 


system encompassing numerous sub-tribes, clans and sub¬ 
clans. The ir life, like that of the ancient Arabs is i nhergnriy 
nomadic; for, sheep-rearing which is their main occupation, 
requires ever-new pastures for grazing; and - this necessity 
makes its incumbent upon them to keep on moving from place 
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Srfj to ** ,0 
Ii - cl ’ ,C Balucl' es ’ according tohis- 

u 0 dc ° { ‘ the Tigris and Aleppo, f rom 
n c ient ,w Kt" een . „ n d a branch of this migran t 
; th £ V Vo’ver toIran i‘ t he bor der of the Caspe an 

n tribe who had lived in Alep po 

boU t 4 A.P- ^^UbTfr^iTp^sture-lands 

he necessity oi ^ eventually led them 

their sn ^lTg roUpS ' 

in 10 ' , n . ith the account of Baluches and 

e pr oceed . r ske tch of Baluchistan in retrospect 

«*'• 


• U 1 to me 

ancient land that has seen and 

civilizations like Moenjodaro 

' of the remains of other ancient civiliza- 
! excavated here, namely the Sotakgeen 
, ,, Tum p in Nlakran; Nandoo anl 
and Kach in Jhalawan; Dump Sadaat 
waia Zubair in the Sorab Valley; Siyah 
in d the ancient tombs and the Hillock 


Hillock 

innals of ancient history, Baluchistan 
•sia as far back as 52M85 b,c., when 
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^ a n us j- j 111 ^ o j^r-thc^iggion. Later, when Alexander 
defeated_Da rius-III in 331 b .c., this feliinto^theji ands of the 
Qreeks. It was through Baluchistan that this Greek emperor 
chose his route back home after his conquest of the Punjab. 
Subsequently, consequent upon the deat h of Alexa nder of 
^Babylon in 323 b.c. , two of his_Generals, AntigonusTand^ 
^ leucus j_gi nerged as the competitors for pow er ja_Asia It 
was Seleucus who recovered Bab yl on in 312 b.c.. and expanded 
his possessions far into Central' and Western Asia, and to the 
borders of India within six years of his coming.into powers 
He is stated t o have marched eastwards across Makran with 
a view to cross River Indus in 305 b.c . He was, however* 
intercepted by Chandragupta Mauriya, the Rajah of Magadha 
kingdom in northern India, who defeated him. As a result, 
Seleucus had to sign a humiliating treaty by which he had to 
cede Makran and several other principalities to the Rajah. 
Not content with his military successes, Chandragupta even 
married his enemy’s beautiful daughter; and as a price for 
this Greek beauty, he is reported to have presented 500 
elephants to his defeated father-in-law. The historian, Ishwari 
Prasad, does not tell us what the Greek General did with these 
elephants. 

La ter o n Baluchistan became a part of the Bactrian 
kingdom (modem Balkfa in Central Asia), which in its turn 
was_ overt hrown b y the Sakas (Scythians), a nomadic tribe 
of Central Asia in 130 b.c. 

Here there is a time-gap in our knowledge about Balu¬ 
chistan till the entry of Naushervan in the pages of history 
during 529 to 577 a.d . Thi s great Sassanian monarch may 
welLbe des cribed as the^first conqueror of Baluchistan. His 
grandson, Khusrau-f, son of Hormuz bin Naushervan, who 
drove out the Turanis (Turks) under Afrasiab, is said to 
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district in Baluchistan—f 0r 
t ,„i:rai^ n0 ' V a nuriculturc, encouraged the 

ta ved i" M “ U e imP roV ' rdenS , hunting grounds and 1 
lVe »Vy car ' vllCl ^ out f rUlt \ 40 Uran, be deputed General 

ti “ ,wo ^ >» 
,Kh ” sn ' are probably 

■ ur bat, kn °X s iiame- 

ne beared 0 approximately, Makran 

the next t*° Sassan ids, for it is on records 
F0 [,‘ rcmai ned u " d o AD ), also known as Khasrau 
iresU mabb r 591 .62S 1 a. j province of his father’s 

* towards tho ,„d„ s 

>erV f ' , is nient> oned * d However, by 635 a.d., the 
dngd0 th e subjects b» d r ®' had ove r-shadowed the Braha- 
vhe ^ ‘ st v of rulers m S f for five generations with 

Jan kings w b° h3< J ^" r dominions extended from Multan 
Mor as their cap>« 1 ™ ^ dcsert t0 the hills, including that 

,o the sea-coast, an ^ jhalawan today. The last of the 

part of Baluchistan too ^ ^ ^ his Vjzlr) a Br ahaman 

Rai kings'«s Ra' ^n wjdowed Quee n and ascended 
named Chach, V &*1 w the Shalmama of Firdousi 

tothevaantthrone. towards Kirman in 635-36 a.d. 

(1010 a.d.), Chach boun dary line of his dominions, 

1 . <* ” “"“touTday and .into as ad.isad by his 
after selecting a ^ territor y of Armabel (modern 

uS-° nd reaching the western extremity of Makran he 
halted there and planted date trees along a stream, and set up 
a marker inscribed with the words. 


“This was the boundary of the Hind in the time of 
Chach, son of Silaj, son of Basabas. Now that 
boundary has come into our possession. 
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Makran was thus under the rule of Sind when Arab 
advances towards India commenced in 643 a.d. 

We will now resume our discussion of Baluches who 
had started pouring into Baluchistan in 4 a.d., as stated in 
the beginning of this chapter. 

As has been said earlier, Kurds and Baluches were two 
units of one and the same tribe. Driven by mutual clashes 
and the need for fresh pasture-lands and water, they had 
started migrating from their homeland in the Aleppo Valley 
to new lands. Being at loggerheads with each other, each of 
the two factions chose different destinations. Accordingly, 
while the Kurds penetrated far into Iraq, Turkey and the 
northern regions of Persia, the Baluches started settling 
down at the foot of Mount Al-Burz in the valley along the 
southern Caspian Sea coast. It must also be understood that 
these migrations were not massive. In fact, It wa s not until 
529 a.d. that Baluch migrations had assumed the character 
of a planned mass movement. This was the period of history 
i when the Iranian empire was at the peak of its civilization and 

cultural glory under the famous Sassanid monarch, Nausher- 
wan the Just, whose dominions stood extended as far as 
modem Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Iraq, and even to some 
northern districts in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Baluch incursions into Iran proper, and their occupation 
of its green meadows and water streams by means of the 
sword naturally invoked the wrath of the Emperor, who 
ordered his army to drive away these unwanted guests from 
his territories. As a result, thousands of Baluches were 
massacred and they had to leave the country. Thus rendered 
homeless, they divided themselves into two groups. One 
group under Mir Saad as their leader moved over and settled 
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der Mir Jalal Khan 
hef one u" wjth the passage 

then n- 51 ( 


" i orO u ” . f 

: t rlba '-jvc Cli' els - . nd his younger 

s^' Mir S "”■> 

0 n<; ofN" r Scis( an f° r S vhe re they stayed for 
>" ed a " d K,1 swah Kumb after passing 
,wards CW ^chmg s V , cd down perma- 

H :Z Sally called ‘Ibrahinn 

, no"' P ron , . ade d by Mir Jalal Khan 

. the other S r ° lI P 1 subsequently, and settled 

1 . n hn Balucl« stan , Rjnd Bajuches_com- 

the east ‘ 

n for the rn° r y0 ^ups had migrated 

recollected‘bat 0 "> “ and the remaining 

ginal abode ®£j d however, this third 
stayed back. UK conditions had to migrate 
iew of unsafe o ^ surv ival. Consequ- 
sure their soc fe and favourable re- 

•ead out to mo chaS ai, Makran, Port 
« from f’ S ‘ aa an d Iranian borders upto 
iong the Afg plains, these Baluches 

S'SS “ii. 

, is a brief survey of the ethnological group 
as ‘Baluches’ who, according to a rough esti- 
mber no less than 25 million, spread over 
d certain other parts of the world. 


^rLY BALUCHES AND THEIR LAND ^ 

During the period of mass Balm* • , 

AleBB o (northern S y ria) around 570 ^T T^~—^- m 

and when Chach, the RmJCing, had defined thTb^S’ 
aries of h.s domm,ons~^3mg upto Makran U ™J 
paluches had more or less settled down permanently Z 
galuchistan, developments of universal importance and 
impact were taking place in Arabia. The birth of Prophet 
Mohammad (s.A.) in 570 a.d.; his divine mission of nrona 
gating Islam which entailed unequalled achievements in Z 
history of mankind, both military and religious, between 
622 and 632 a.d. ; his demise in 632 a.d.; and the 
consequent institution of the Muslim Caliphate, had chanced 
the entire complex of socio-political life in the regions that 
came under the sway of Muslim domination through a sue 
cession of victorious wars as well as through mass voluntary 
convictions of the Divine Message which Islam brought with 
it for the king and the the pauper alike. 


Shortly after the demise of the Holy Prophet in 632 a d 
A bu Musa al-Ashari, the Governor of Basra in Mesopotamia 
having acquired intelligence through his sources wrote to 
Caliph Abu Bakar, stating: “The king of Hind and Sind was 
powerful and contumacious, following the path of unrighteous¬ 
ness”, and that “Sin dwelt in his heart”. 


Later, after thejvjusli m conque st of Persia, the Arab 
: army headed further towards tte^sTduHnglhTcalifAate of 
| Qmar (634-43 a.d.) . The Arab General, Abdullah bin Abdul¬ 
lah, ledluTarmymto Makran in 643 a.d. Malik Saad, the 
local Chief, reinforced with contingents from Sind, put up a 
stubborn resistance, but was finally defeated. The Saadabad 
Karez near Kalatuk in the vicinity of Turbat in Makran is 
supposed to have been built by an Arab ruler. 
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. u ri Caliph Osman is stated 
58 ^„ c tohisW ria " to Sind in order to obtain 

ACCOr nto lc of**-, its confines. The learned 

^ p b h S Ce account e this Officer ^ 

back to ‘ he ^ r _ ; . hfu i i it is a country of which 

..Commander of <*■^ jns indeed; and the plains 

tbe mountains ** " UI)tainS ; it is a county with so 
'f which arc real mo ^ (he worst of dates, and 
bttle water that >ts d ^ warIik e 0 f men. If thou 
the inhabitants are thcre> ;t would be anmhilat- 

hadstalessnumefou ndjfthearmy js c0ns j de rable, 
ed and could do no ' *• because (he re are no victuals. 

it will P ensh ,° ond is still worse.” 

The counts beyond 

, e „ nicture . Caliph Osman is reported 

i view of < bis SS conquest of Sind, 
have postponed the iac* 

r after the assassination ofHazrat Alt in 
Later, however, af ^ asSumpt ion of the Caliphate 
ifa in the year 661 a.d., , Qjijph the same year, 

Moaviya as the g hitherto directed at the 

T T> ' XSI coast were extended to the Sind frontiers 
des on the Persian Makran were occupied, and 

* * d S ffi Nukan and Kikan, 

ai„ unidentified dist . (modern Khuzdar). These 

; also taken, me u g continued, but certain 

***"“ Caliphate in Baghdad 

sees-?-- 

Consequently, it was during the tenure of Caliph 
ll Malik (684-704 a.d.) that military activity on a war- 


scale wuo in this nan „,u 59 

appointed as the Governor i n l rao !* ^ a « a J. havi nE u 
bin Aslam in charge of Makran. But {, &8ph - Pm SaTd 

Allafis who ransacked Makran, and kilkd by tht 

instead of entrenching themselves here ^ ‘. rcd bac k to Sind 

Sai d but he died in 705 A . D „ 

his office. year after assuming 

Meanwhile, Caliph Abdul Malik h; a • 

his son, Waleed, ascended to the Caliphai, I," 704 A ' D ’ and I 

He sent out Mohammad bin Haroon Makr?"' 705 AD - 
situation in Makran and the eastern frontiers' s? I™" the 
bin Haroon rushed out reinforcements to r j 7 lohammad 
earlier been ordered to advance towards th» i Y* 0 had 
Budail’s expedition, however, proved disasters ' nduS de,ta - 
himself killed. us; and he was 

These Arab thrusts thus continued without m • 
achievements t.ll 71. a.d., when Rajah DahTr was 0 nT 
throne in Sind. The immediate reason for the Arab ^ 
slaught on Sind was the reprisal for the rapacious piracy^ 
Hindu brigands on the ship carrying the widows and orphaned 
children of Muslim merchants who had died in Ceylon 
Hajjaj, the Caliph’s Viceroy, demanded suitable redress from 
Rajah Dahir for this act of felony, but he ignored this demand. 
Enraged at his apathy, Hajjaj deputed his own son-in-law, 
Mohammad bin Qasim, to lead a punitive force comprising of 
6,000 Syrian cavalrymen, one camel corps and necessary ! 
baggage. This youthful boy—for Mohammad bin Qasim was 
only seventeen years of age at the time of this historic mission- 
can well be reckoned as the youngest conqueror in military 
history. He not only defeated and killed Rajah Dahir, but in 
one swift move after another he subdued Daibal, Nerun 
(near modern Hyderabad in Sind), Sehwan, Brahmanabad, 
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. cimpaiS” •“ wlli evtr 

,sM ,e ^ra»»»' s » fM “ SlimCOnqUCStS 

nia in a s P eC GeI1 eral like Mohammad 

India- . nt and y° u - , the Caliph is indeed a 

That such a' • d to dea‘l y ful i y as a result 

,<£»- ;;f o0 canbeta;n^ ties . The history Qf 

dtal eofh ( 0 " 2UCS and been different had this 

P a,a ?£n could cut short; for this is what 

Hot*in bis ApP endlx d bin Qasim’s death things 

“ • So°" after tl f n eMy conquered province, for it is 

'u rone m tlie ne l„ t PV ent, of the whole country, 
sdd that two ) ,c ^ rs p eb al (Daibal) to the Salt Sea, 
£ only that *om <1 ^ ^ of the Kh Hf 
tittle remained m the feudator y princes of Sind 

Many of the cbicf the possession of Brah- 

revolted; and Ja.sij me necesS ary to send fresh 
manabad, so ttia enl . These expeditions became 

forces from Iraq aga For forty years, from 711 

frequent as time « ^ more or less under the 

<0 750 khalifas when it passed into the hands of 
Umm uT'fnfthe thirty-seven Khalifas of the Abbasid 

r, “ ,, '° ne ' when 

it passed into the hands of other rulers. 

All through this period, the Baluches never ceased 
their tribal strifes for a more stabilized life; and 
was not until the time of Sardar Miroo Khan Mirwari- 
e founder of Kalat State-that the people of Baluchistan 
mid ultimately breathe in peace with a certain amount of 
mfidence and means of defending their hearths and homes 
rainst foreign invasions. 


i 


i 


Language is not an abstract construction of «, , 
dictionary-makers; but is something arhi.I ' Icar "'d,or of 
needs, tics, joys, affections, tastes of 1 E ° Ut ° f ,he work 
humanity, and has its bases broad and"? Scncrati °ns of 
ground. ow » close to the 

Walt Whitman: Slang i n America 

Chapter 3 


Language and Literature 


E have seen in the previous naees t,„ , 

subjugation of Babylon by Cyrus^he Arb ^ the 
(538 b.c.), the Baluches had 
ttere (Cl,.Idea), and tad, ia co„„e „ S “if™ 

northern areas of Persia, W!,h the passage of time and ' 
mingling with the native populations, it is reasonable to 1 
that the Baluches gradually borrowed substantially from Z 
language of their conquerors, losing thereby their original Z 
mitic dialect. Phtlpjogically, the Baluchi language is thus of a 
Pers ian, complexion. Grierson, too, opines that the Baluchi 
language belongs to the Persian ofTshoot of the Aryan sub 
family of languages. This is evident from the inscription 
pertaining to the accession of Xerxes (486-465 b.c.), discovered 
at Persepolis, the ancient capital of Persia. Nevertheless 
etymological analysis will show that even minus the Persian 


an 


Indian and Pashto words used in the classical Baluchi litera¬ 
ture, the Baluchi language yet retains—both in root and 


sound—the base of a language which is essentially a relic of an 
ancient Semitic family. 
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, ,,hi language as spoken today h . 

. ^ eV er,‘ lie Ba pastern dialect, and the W est J 
H°'' |c cts- the pc tern dialect is prevalent i n J n 5 t 

+£*. „‘J oM Khan an<i ll “ 

13 • Rupti, vc dialect is common in the h- Uo n$ 
gfej t ' Ve f: n a „ Kharan, Lasbela and ^ 
f’ t ' Cha^'V fjs the Gulf States, Persia, and a i? Chi ' 

• n parts 0 f dialect is known by differen lna ; ^ 

an.^. W f thas Kalat, 

r C nt reg' orlS ’ s In fact, even' region has a certain disti' ’ 
the spoken word. 

iliarity ° f ,ts 

.•cm is also quite common m Baluchi sta 
Bi-lingua'isna . ]anguage j s Baluchi freely 
se whose P™ well . Fo r instance, the Baluch sej? 
idiary 2d Multan and the north-western p arts * 
' unj3b ’ t'punjabi. Sindhi, Saraiki and Pashto languJ* 
,tlySpe t native Baluches, too, have very effi ci( L S / 
wise, the es other than their mother-tone! y 

3 ‘ ed t:t Spurs, Gurmanis, Dastis, La^J 
ich . tr ' d Rinds in Sind speak the Sindhi language as ifj ; 
! 3 , heir second mother-tongue, while the Baluches of 
a Ismail Khan speak Saraiki or Pashto as their adopted 
L e As far as Urdu is concerned it is estimated that 
50 000 Baluches speak it, these being the segment of 
iches 'who had settled down m India, and had to migrate 
- to Baluchistan after the partition of the Subcontinent. 


It will thus be seen that language alone cannot be taken 
as a criterion for distinguishing Baluches from non-Baluches. 

The sphere of Baluchi literature on the other hand is 
expressive of an evolution of its own. It must be realized that 
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• tnrv of Baluches is a history of ceaseless trihii 
tl,e r '’!nd turmoil. It is, therefore, natural that the history aid 
* , !re of Baluchi literature, too, shows a greater use of th 

Cd tha" of pcn. Baluchi poetry, whi ch the Baluche 
<v call Daftar (meamng a chronicle of performances) 
initially ? record of the gallant and brave deeds of Ba Inch 
'' Hilary heroes who achieved undying fame through!^ 
BgSents on .he tal^Kis as well a, i„ o,h“t£ 
^Ik-life. Thecustodians^f these highly 7 a babkhisto7ic 
fe^are known as/taizw^to^whST^idditi^Ta! 
''Reservation of poetry, also act as the keepers of the historical 
P* Is and genealogical records of the tribes. During the 
a . e of Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat (1857-1893) R e ki 
chahizai was the Raizwar Shair of the Ahmadzai dynasty of 
Rulers, when, notwithstanding their pre-occupations with State 
Iffairs, even the Baluch nobles, princes and the ruling Khans 
fnund time to compose poems. Among the rulers of Kalat 
Mir Abdullah Khan Qahhar was a forceful poet. In one of his 
popular couplets, he proudly, but quite truthfully says: 

Kohing a Koheen Kalat 
Kase Pit-e-miras Na-ant 
Ma Pa Sagan ra giptagant. 


Translation 

O thee mountain-fort of Kalat-Kohing! 

Thou art not heritage to anyone; 

I have captured thee by the sword. 

Ballads and folk-songs are the common form of 
classical Baluchi literature which has reached us through the 
ages via successive generations of bards who preserved 
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them intact. The earliest mention of Bal r. 

be found in the works of Ibne Haukal (9^ ^ te rat X 

by Yaqooti (1218 a.d.), A1 Idrisi, and Minh •' ^$5 ft 

Sirajuddin—the author of the famous 0 

However, Baluchi literature could not gain -e* 1 Hjfcf 

the outside world till about five centuries late^ 

when an enterprising European globe-trotte '■"Cn 

published his Research Report on the langua’ name d ? ^0 

ofBaluches in the Journal of the Asiatic So? ^ ^r 1 ’ 

that world attention was drawn in this dinw^ Iety °f ft R a V 

action. e ng a . 

Consequently, English scholars started f 
literary enthusiasm on Baluches and their Iangu? USSin § % 
ture. Many of these seekers of knowledge ca^ and 
India and visited various remote areas in Bal to 

to st udy the history and literature of this?* 1 * wit h 


a view 


* - — - ^ * - UX "UQ 

land. Literary figures like Longworth Dames, Hetu 6genclar y 
Burton created a robust re-awakening of*the .i^ ama Qd 


Baluchi literary complex by collecting, a ssimiI a I t w be " n § 
compiling Baluchi classical poems, ballads, eD - g . an< ^ 
folk-songs and folk-tales which otherwise wouldhave 1Ums ’ 
undelivered for God knows how long. Pier ce’s W«^/ lQed 
Vocabulary of the Baluchi; Lord Bruce’s ^otes^nthe^S- 
Tribes of Derajat (Lahore, 1870); and Mayer’s Baluchi Clasti* 
(London, 1900), are some of the outstanding contributions 
of Euro pean s cholars to Baluch i literature. Dames’ Popular 
Poetry o f the B aluches published in 1907,_is__the last 
systematic work on the subject. 


The earliest manifestations of Baluchi poetry were in 
the form of Lories (lullabies); Halo Halo and Laro , or Ladok 
(songs for marriage occasions); Dastanaghs (short songs 
usually sung in accompaniment with Nar, a flute); Zahiruks 
(melodies of separation of lovers) and Motaks, i.e., epicediums. 
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Baluch tribal Sardars in their traditional attire. 
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^ uA , c0 Uection of Baluchi poems covers mainly the 
P alTlCS in eastern Baluchistan, though a considerable 
tf y curr en j terature was to be found in western Baluchistan 
ofP oetlC ula rly in Makran and Kharan regions. As such, 
^ell, P art,C d that Dames has not covered the entire venue 
* t S nl ust be feature. What he could salvage for preservation 
1 f 0al ucb ’ 1 from the ocean. Nevertheless, what little 
is bot jUSt ms he had been able to save from possible 
p f eci° uS g g re indeed an invaluable treasure; and for this we 

Vlteful to him. 

chronological sequence of the evolution of Baluchi 
tuJcan roughly be stated as under: 


/j\ The Rind era 

(ii) The Ahmadzai period 

(iii) The British period 

(iv) The current period 


1400-1600 a.d. 

1600-1850 a.d. 

1850-1947 a.d. 
contemporary (since 1947) 


The poetic literature of the Rind Period (1400-1600) can 
well bTdescribed^ as an age of ballads which reflect in a 
moving way the human passions of love, revenge, chivalry 
and admiration for the heroic deeds of the warriors. The 
main theme of these ballads was no doubt the realities of 
the age, portraying in vivid terms the events of the famous 
30-year Rind-Lashari wars; the historic clashes between 
Bijar Puzh Rind and the Dodai Baluches of Derajat; the ro¬ 
mantic tragedy of Hani and Shah Murid; the passionate love 
episode of Bivragh Puzh and the charming Arghun princess, 
Granaz; and the sad end of the romance of Shahdad and 
Mahnaz. 


These Baluchi ballads, or Dastans as they are called, 
can be categorized into three main fields, namely Epical, 
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. (ArV and are not without 
, l0 deal hlst ° y ’ m ount of imagination 
• a nd Gcne f 0 fa certa n , ks ancient or modem; 
3n '’ jr y clement p0 etic « £ • narrat ives does not 
fluni'^ 1 '"agcration The striking feature of 
L degree ° fe , m 0 f my tl10 ' f den tifies himself with his 
«s in' 0 tl,e ft that the p f‘ t raising him to absurd 
"’' one % » reasonably fair 

■£%<*** ,ha ‘ prevailed 

nE this age- f this age were Shah Murid, 

' nst celebrated P° e,s Las hari, Miram Rind, 

' rhem rt,fteirRi nd ’ GWa ^ Mir Rehan Rind, Dos- 
irg ’ M ''i C e h (the gold s« tte £ r )’ g h h M ubarak Kaheri 
Mk S 

others- ri 600 - 1 850), which can rightly 

The Ahmadrai Peno was compa ratively more 

ailed an ‘age ° f 7°!“ ssio n. It was an age which 
iplex in thought and exp a , property mor e than 

ranteed safety 'tea F^ Durrak is synonymous 

thing else. The name pular with the masses, 

i this period. He was him jnt0 the court of 

his dynamic poetry other outstanding poets of 

an-e-AiamM.r Ms.rk zj| ^ Ismail Izzat Panjguri, 

1 **7 Wer nd Bampusti, Osman Kalamati, Jihand Rind, 
or Mohammad B JJ MUha Khan Rin d, Haider Bala- 

ndotes Abdullah Khan Baluch, the Khan-e-Baluch- 
0 £ 34 ), was himself an eminent poet, whose sweet 
t-oourings can well be reckoned as specimens of classical 
lucid language in its purest form. Similarly, Khan Khudadad 
lan— the Khan-e-Baluch-X (1857-93)-was also a good critic 
art and literature. It was during his rule that Kalat assumed 


language and literature 

the status of being the most advanced intellectual as well as 
commercial centre in the whole of the province of Baluchistan. 

The British Period (1850-1947) heralded a systematic 
philological study of Baluchi language and collection of 
its literature. The residences of the dignitaries of the State 
became the rendezvous of poets and men of literature. It was 
during this period that R. Leech, Rev. T. M. Mayer, Hetu 

Ram and Longworth Da mes p ublished their research find¬ 
ings and collectio ns of Baluchi literary work s. 

It was during this phase of Ahmadzai rule that 
Maulana Mohammad Fazil gave an inspiring impetus for the 
promotion and development of Baluchi language by estab¬ 
lishing a Madresa (Academy) in Durkhan, where besides 
imparting religious education, he commenced publications 
of religious scriptures in Baluchi and Brahui languages _with_a 7 
view t o jgrorientate the people towards healthy national 
aspirations. He created a band of writers, poets, critics and 
preachers; and as many as 600 books were published from his 
institution, which can rightly be called ‘The Durkhan Literary 
Academy’. Maulvi Hazoor Bakhsh Jatoi and Maulana 
Mohammad Omer Dinpuri were the outstanding contemporary 
figures to whom we owe our respects and gratefulness for 
translating the Holy Quran into Baluchi and Brahui lang¬ 
uages, respectively. Besides this distinctive service to Islam 
in general, and to the Baluches in particular, these literary 
luminaries also contributed greatly to the overall enrichment 
of Baluchi literature through their numerous writings. 

The prominent poets of this period were Maulvi Hazoor 
Bakhsh Jatoi, Rahim Ali Shaheja, Abdul Nabi Rind, Mast 
Tawwakali, Behram Jakrani, Qasim Rind, Mulla Ibrahim 
Sarbazi, Ismail Pullabadi and scores of others. 
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r Baluchi literature corn- 

. pen'eJ pikijtan as a sovereign 

eor.te s, P £ ^Sisl« aen, -f, state of evolution, scck- 
ri* »*&**%> demands of our present 
ate* f r W still on the march to newer 

t*i^* i-tfcal*- 4 *- i therefore, feel it is too 
critically or otherwise, on 
,d i> *J tk , c om« 1 f nL . - nCS> Nevertheless, I must 
m Balach' ,‘hat our young poets 

^ w S«hv *«* of Ba, " chi tradU 

- 3 contributing substantially 

;&' rftffc J h M«ii m nation ' s asccndcncy ,o 

£* orientalliterature. 

^fartsuuoeo ' 1 


TIic present contains nothing more than the past, and whnt 
is found in the effect was already in the past. 

Henri Bergson: Creative Evolution 


Cfjaptcr 4 


The Emergence of Baluch Rule 




JJ cm part of Makran where, following their periodic mig¬ 
rations from Aleppo, they had formed themselves into a 
formidable concentration of warlike tribes. Kalat, however, 
remained out of their reach, for the Hindu dynasty of Sewai 
rulers reigned supreme here. Nevertheless, encouraged by the 
occupation of some parts of Sind by some adventurous 
Baluches, the Baluch tribes of Jhalawan in Makran, too, waited 
resolutely to oust the Sewai Hindus. This opportunity even¬ 
tually presented itself when the Moghuls started their early 
invasions of India through Baluchistan towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. The Moghul invaders were fully aware of 
the martial characteristics and fighting prowess of the Baluches. 

iey, therefore, sought the cooperation of the Baluches 
against the Hindu Sewais who were proving an obstacle 
m their onward advance. 


The combined force of Moghul and Baluch warriors 
was too much; and as a result of the clashes that ensued, the 
Sewa is fled deeper into the interior of Sind. Thus, Baluches 
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- n ftpr signing abond of friend ship 

vitb 'the Cap'S?' 


Sar darMirooKMH> ,n tribe of Baluchistan must 

ThCs Chief of ***; the Baluches, and knitting 
-Ulhe credit of °^ " „ cd and self-respecting tribal 

f^to^intcawdW''”^ (o found a state which 

OXstrong and . SC "'^r His sagacity, courage and noble- 
they could call their t es(eem by his followers. 

ness of character was ™ 0mer Khan was made the 
Afler his death, his 
Sardar of the tribe- 


Mir Omcr Khan sway of , he Moghuls in 1530, 

Kalat »cs un (he Sarda r, and Zuinoon Baig 

nhen Mir Omer . had just been defeated by the 

A ^, OD ’^ KaS-Sbar’s J son-who was strfving 
rebellious h t suzerainty f ronl his brother, Emperor 

he was, Mir Omer Lm 
tot no time in exploiting the family discord between the 
Moghul prince and the Empcror.He attacked the Moghuls .n 
Kalat and succeeded in driving them away from Baluchistan. 
This victory of Mir Omer Khan could well have been a 
harbinger of Kalat as an independent Baluch State, for he 
romptly set himself to the task of consolidating it ; but, as 
te would have it, MirShaikhak Rind and Mir Gwaharam— 
Baluch tribal Chiefs ofMakran and Kirman respectively— 


e would have it, MirShaikhak Rind and Mir Gwaharam— 
Baluch tribal Chiefs ofMakran and Kirman respectively — 
ided Kalat with a large combined army. Mir Omer Khan 
ajpldler’s death on the battlefield. This unfortunate 
marked the beginning of fraternal feuds and bloodbaths 
g the Baluches. 


a minor child at Mastune °^,^ r Omer Khar, 
his maternal grandfather 8 re he was b «ng brou^t Vp 


by 


Drunk with success, Mir SWn. 
vanced forward towards Kachu;; Khak and Gwahar. 

.caving Mir Mando « ***£££ 

he is said to have ruled for a tew T ?'**' re ^S 
however the two Chiefs themselves gote n ?' ^ nfortu "atel y , 
feuds which prolonged into what caml . e" 8 '^ in mutual 
30-year Rind-Lashari wars. Thousands of k . nown as tb « 
sides were killed, and countless injuredand TT* on botb 
result was a complete disintegration of fel ' Sabled ; and the 
the major tribes reduced and permanently ' eavin « b °th 
mg these tragic consequences, a majorityof 
Baluchistan. Some of t hem migrated Z f Bauch trib « left 
SimLJhe Punjab midjDelhi, 

nently; while otheri Voved ^mTowards f - d °™ n - perra a- 
and the Deccan in the south. Ju nagarh, Mysore 


The famous Baluch hero, Mir n,,v „. 
tribe, however, remained in the neighho kur Rmdwi A his 
Bolan regions for sometime before affiliatf* 0 ^ ° f S ' bi and 
Moghuls in 1556. He died^^^^**** 

Sahiwal (Montgomery), which was then knownt £Sh!“ 


These unfortunate wars and prolonged feuds no a u, 
reflect the inherent qualities of'physSl Stess daS 

o/SVf b he in K defatigable martial of the characte; 
of the Baluches; but the way these enviable ethnic virtues 

were spent away in fraternal bloodbaths is indeed a sad 
chapter m the history of Baluches. These warring characteris¬ 
tics which could have been moulded into an asset for creating 
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INSIDE BALUCHISTAN 
n . r h ir own i» the reei °°’ ' nSlead S0UM ' d 

! sovereign identity of the futurit y. 

1S te death-tall of « aysofG0 dl 

Inscrutable, indeed, 

rbe Rise of Mir Bijar Khan as state d earlier, was 

Meanwhile, ^/'f'tung under the care of his 
growing into manhood at m ^ ^ and upbnnging 

grandfather. His grandtatner H and fer0CI0US warrior 
had developed him into a ^ avenge his father’s death 
burning with a compe mg ^ re5 ain what he had lost. 
lt the hands of his toes, yers jnt0 a resolute force 
Accordingly, he organized stiI , sat on the throne, 

ind attacked Kalat, where ofhis at tack was too much 

rhe lightning speed and her ^ M ando_ was killed, and 

"or Mir Mando and his me Lfbythis valiant son of Mir 
Kalat was once again re een jnjng re gj 0 ns like Dasht 
Dmer Khan. Consequen >, Nac j, an d, which had seceded 
Soran, Nall, HaaigtuiP : “principalities, were also subdued, 
and become independent p 
and once again became pa s 

„ „ nroduct of the times when Baluch 
Mir Bijar Khan' w their indentity t0 a set of 

tribal wars and fe , £ jj e therefore, realized the 

disintegrated and subdued peop • . . 

dismiegraieu smooth system of adminis- 

Zln, Ind accmdifely divided and sub-divided the tribes into 
Moatabarins and Sardars, thus creating a semi-military set-up. 
Civil and military Jirgas were instituted along with an Upper 
House of Representatives; and a streamlined functional 
system of efficient governance was introduced. 

These reforms naturally inculcated the requisite elements 
of proficiency and discipline in the rank and file of the State 
administration. 


Having established his rule and 73 

on a sound functional basis, Mir Bijar vt administr atio n 
Mecca for the incumbent performance ofu^ off 

ret urn from pilgrimage, he gave himself mor t Ha J- his 

pious contemplation than to the affairs of th^' 18 ' 011 a "d 
task he relied upon his officials to disch,r7 Ute> whi =h 
honesty. He then retired to his ancestral t? W ' th faithful 
Sorab, where he eventually died after a ° me 3t Nafard 
religious dedication and devotional worship ° f dee P 

The retirement of Mir Bijar Khan fr„~ . 
tion in the affairs of the State had ahead?? 

Baluch interests, for the courtiers had got theme , ndermmed 
up in mutual intrigues and jealousies. Now wi!T!w ra ? ssed 
of the Ruler, the situation which had already stalls eath 
rating, became all the more vulnerable. This was h,T,T 
opportunity the ever-ambitious Mirza Kamran wanted fn S* 
designs; and he seized it without delay. The civil and t h ‘ S 
machinery of the State having become weak all iS** 9 
needed was to walk in. This he did; and Kalat fell tl IT 
practically without any resistance. Thus thelh^tf kS 
which Mir Omer Khan bad snatched from the Moghuls was 
regained^by the very man who_had_surrendered it. ’~ " 

Mirza Kamran was a shrewd observer of men and matters 
Through personal experience he had come to know enough 
of the character of the Baluches. He realized that the Baluches 
were as noble off the battlefield as they were wicked on it; 
that they were as chivalrous in love and life as they were 
relentless in war; as violent with their swords as they were 
tameable in civility; and as resolute in their determination 
to stand by with their friends as they were true to their word, 
even if its recipient happened to be a foe. Thus summing 
them up, the first measure he took was to commit the tribal 
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74 „ «it2i him and the Moghuls. p 0r 

, t0 an un derst3fld bks and Sardars of Kalat and made 

eft ‘"bfcd the that “under no circumstances 

‘ hfeh . e ^thW^ff anybody by means of * 


^ , *c<enw lcu . “—-quinces 

or Injure anybody by means of aQy 

«wd ^JoZood or iron"- 

weapon «*» , reiv d and far-sighted with his rifle • 

A Baluch is fl«“* y> h e is as simple-minded and 

b Ul wh« it ^aightfonvard Muslim can be! However, 

^-“Saninied this oath. 

*•* . ,, eved this, Jte Moghuls quite blatantly 
Having acn ofoppnS sive. measures, so much so 
embarked °n 3 P°J re (yran/ze d with all sorts of tortures 
that the Baluene Baluches c0U Id have replied in similar 
were bound by the sacred sanctity of the oath 
,eras, but tfi there f 0 re, braved these tortures and 


Fventually, When Moghul sadism reached its peak, two 
Wrcnerate Dehwari Chiefs-Sardar Shamsuddin and Sardar 
Satam-got together and devised a plan to get rid of 
Moghu! high-handedness. They approached the resourceful 
Mirwari Chief, Sardar Ibrahim Khan, and opened their 
hearts to him. Accordingly, a scheme was laid out; and 
the operandi was that Sardar Shamsuddin and Sardar 
Gwaharam would find their way to kill the Moghul Governor 
in Kalat, and Sardar Ibrahim Khan Mirwari would follow 
it up with his TarMcr (army) in order to tackle and control 
the situation that would flare up following the murder. 

With these arrangements, the two Dehwari Chiefs, 
accompanied by about a hundred selected followers, entered 
the Fort on the pretext of having an audience with the 
Governor. They had birzanis (hard lethal balls like baked 


emergence of baluch r Ule 

bread) stuck under their 

within striking distance, thef/,? 6 ?^ and just , 5 

with a full volley of &lrz J “ ac * ed the M0gh ^^ ®» 
him on the spot. Timing acc “. , P ° mt -blank ra ' Gov 'mor 
Mirwari and his Lashkar appeared y ’ Sardar Ibrah*’ k ' lling 
ensued a fierce clash in which*?" ° n ‘ he ^ U Khan 
was killed, and the garrison then 

more retrieved by the Baluchis ^ alat was tw"^ 


The throne of Kalat was co 
Mir Ibrahim Khan Mirwari He , nSCquent 'y offered h,.i 
■» -«-*> 

Instead, he presented the throne to S! „ P ° mp and show’’ 
Hasan Khan, and himself retired int daUghter ’ s son, * - 
days in pious occupations. ° seclus ion to pas: 


Mir 


Pass his 


Mir Hasan Khan Baluch: Khan-e-Balnch-r fd l4Kev 
Consequently with the unanimoi,, * ‘ I666) 

Mir Hasan Khan Baluch ascended to theT^ 1 ° f aI1 tr 'be 
was a man of great intelligence and f hrone °f Kalat. I 
justified Mir Ibrahim Khan’s choice of v?*’ and ^ 
Baluches faithfully. He was a kind a d m ° y Serving tfl 
firm, statesman whose well formulated S ^. mpathetic > bi 
spirit of unity and fellow-feeling among a U S? ' nfused 
-however, not destined to live lone and h- f tlons ' Hewa 
period after his ascension! d ‘ ed within a 

Mir Hasan Khan had no son. The Baluch tribes thrr 
fore, agreed unanimously upon selecting Mir Ahmed Kh, 
their Khan-e-Baluch-H. Mir Ahmed Lanw^Sa 
of the Qumbran. tribe; and it is from his name ‘Ahmad’ th 
the dynasty of Ahmedzais drew its name. Thus this switcl 
over of the Khanship of Kalat from the Mirwaris to Ahma, 
zais marks the start of a new era of Baluch history under tt 
Khanship of the Ahmadzai dynasty of Kalat rulers. 
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SENEALOSICAL TABLE 


OF 


hmadzai khans of kalat 


Sardar Mir Ahmad Khan-1 
(1666-95) 


V 


Mir Kainoar Khan 


Mir Samandar Khan 
(1695-1714) 


Mir Mchrab Khan-I 
(d. 1695) 


Mir Abdullah Khan 
(1714-1734) 

I 


Mir Ahmad Khan-H 


Mir Mohabat Khan 
(1734-1749) 


Mir Ihaz Khan 


f 


Mir Nasir Khan-I 
(1749-1817) 

I 


Mir Mahmood Khan-I Mir Mohammad Mir Mustafa 
(1817-1831) Rahim Khan Khan 




f 


Mir Mehrab Khan-II 
(1831-1839) 


Mir Azcem Khan 


Mir Hassan Khan 
(Nasir Khan-II: 1840-1857) 


Mir Khudadad Khan 
(1857-1893) 


I 


Mir Mahmood Khan-II 
(1893-1931) 


Mir Azam Khan 
(1931-1933) 

Mir Ahmad Yar Khan 
(1933...) 
Begum Kubra Bibi 


Mohd. 

Dawood 


Mohd. 

Mohiuddin 


Mohd. 

Yahya 


Mohd. 

Isa 


Mir Sarfraz 
Khan 


Mohd. 

Musa 
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people will not look forward to posterity who never look 
backward to their ancestors. 

Edmund Burke 


£l)AP t£r 5 


The Dynastic Rule of Ahmadzais 


Mir Ahmad Khan-I : Khan-e-Baluch-II (1666-95) 

have seen in the previous chapter how Mir Ahmad 
(fWI Khan ascended to the throne in Kalat as Khan-e- 
Baluch-II after the death of Mir Hasan Khan Baluch 
of the Mirwari tribe in 1666. The special feature of the inaugu¬ 
ration of Ahmadzai Khandom is that it was on the Coronation 
ceremony of Mir Ahmad Khan that the Baluch tribes 
instituted the solemn tradition of taking oath of loyalty and 
complete obedience to the ruler on the throne. This oath was 
worded thus: 

“... We (the Baluches) shall obey the orders of the 
Khan-e-Baluch unreservedly without any objection; 
and we will not hesitate to sacrifice our all to protect 
the throne from its enemies.” 

Thus mandated and solemnly assured by the tribes of 
the region, Mir Ahmad Khan set upon the task of consoli¬ 
dating the Khandom of Kalat. He lost no time in introducing 
necessary reforms in order to bring Kalat in line with other 
States. He founded a ‘Baluch Confederation’ comprising of 
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V^ a5T • Baluch history under Mir Ahmad Khan. He 
P -i\^ cC 111 nterprising Moghuls at bay, and drove them 
f s ' e \l\e &'■ es He laid the foundations of Ahmadzai 
pP\ se ver al m ] s ound bases, free from internal discords 
doI n on veiy His is the popular Baluchi adage: “His 
Pffat* th * n rTan-e-Azam's) is crowned with the word pledged 
the t!! ‘i ie ad' may be lost , but not the wordy These 
jl m^ cheS b Ahmad Khan reflect the sentimental source 
/>/ ^ of ^ ir f relationship between a ruler and the ruled. 
^ fd otnacy of 1 

0 fl 6gl d Khan eventually died peacefully in 1695 

jylir A hma . 29 years as the Khan-e-Baluch, and lies 
r eig flin ? + th e seat of the Khandom he founded. 
aft a in Kalat— U1C 

bUr ' e ,i Samandar Khan: Khan-e-Baluch-III (1695-1714) 

I0ir Sah' fyjjj- Ahmad Khan, his son, Mir 

Upon dear ^ ^ throne in l695; but was soon 

vjehrab Khan ’ Afield, fighting against the Kalhoras of S.nd_ 
rl d on th e bat u tle ,„ „ f 5 a i u ch tribes thereupon approved 
S' aeC £ e of°the nLt incumbent, Mir Samandar Khan, 

the ascensin 

t he same y e * Sakhi Samandar, which m 

Literally true t° b ' s as aD ocea n’, this Khan-e- 

. „ vernacular means S e “ gener ous. This rare human 

------- 

a rUkr ' • that the Imperial army of Iran 

,t was during his time that 4 P Baig invaded 

under the command of ° ene with a well-equipped army 

Baluchistan. This Irani ^ner m Sama „dar Kha , 

of 25,000, advanced towards Sary 
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who was personally beading his army intercepted the I rani 
iv at a point between Saryab and Mastung, where h- 
deployed his men in a frontal attack, with himself in ^ 


f nre front. 


In the fierce clashes that ensued, Mir Samandar Khan 
killed General Tahmasef in a single combat; and soon, the 
Irani army was routed. 


Rao Mohammad and Noor Mohammad—the two 
Kalhora Chiefs—who long bore hostility towards the Mo¬ 
ghuls, were arrested and taken over to Aurangzeb by Mir 
Samandar Khan who was awarded a handsome cash 
award along with the title of Ameer-ul-Umra, for this 
achievement. In addition to this, the sea-port of Karachi 
was also ordered to be handed over to Mir Samandar Khan 
as the blood-money in compensation for the killing 0 f 
Mir Mehrab Khan at the hands of the Kalhoras. Further, 
the Kalhoras were also commanded by the Moghul Em¬ 
peror to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 40,000 to the 
Khan-e-Baluch-III. 


Mir Samandar Khan died in Kalat after an eventful 
reign of 19 years in 1714. 

Mir Abdallah Khan : Khan-e-Baloch-IV (1714-34) 


Mir Abdullah Khan, who was a minor when Mir 
Samandar Khan ascended to the Kalat throne, now succeded 
him as the Khan-e-Baluch-IV. Mir Abdullah Khan had a 
commanding personality, and was a good strategist in the 
sphere of warfare, by virtue of which qualities he came to be 
called as the ‘Mountain Hawk’. He ruled for a period of 15 
years, during which his territory extended from Kandahar 
and Chaman to Kharan, Chagai and Shorawak, upto Makran 
and Port Abbas. 




^zais 


Briefly p ut> hij 

some of the important Priced with 81 

* a ° Moham mad f f f, hi ’ f °'lowi„ g 
Kalhora to conti„ u ^° ra a " d of 

of R s- 40,000, as ^ ay,ng him th- a„ Mohan »nad 
Samandar Kh^ **** ^ngt^ tribute 

® The attack on Harand and D ^ 

capture of Dera rh, ? and the r 
P,3ints ag ainst its rZ * “ a 

0,0 Kh** ">** Ashraf 

The successful retaliatory act! 

Hussain Khilji for the kflLg ofVf Shah 
Isa-one of his Generals-on th 7 Moham mad 
was defending his territo^ * battlefield . who 

The defeat and retreat 

Shah Husain of Kandaha/andT^ f ° rCes of 
Kalhora who had invaded Kalat °° r M ° hammad 

-a sa ejrifi e 

fh ? HlS *",e th, wESS 

w, h fury; and they raged ruthlessly towards the towns ^d 
villages occupied by the Kalhoras, ransacking and killing 
them in their agony for the death of their beloved Khan-e- 
Baluch. 

They no doubt inflicted a crushing defeat on their 


(iv) 


(v) 
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,« of their precious‘Mountain 

^*^£*'***' m *~’- 

Mir M ° /Se dd^ son young er brother, 

virtue of bcl " 0 f his ascen* ^ lian . c .BaIuch-V. For a 
wthin (fl ° pi 3C ed him aS nt fraternal feuds 

two others. The 

According,* 

per Khan^Baluch-V m 173 • 

P • .• , ™ine to mutual quarrels between the 

But by this ume. flf Khan dom was senously 

wo brothers, the Centra subordinate regions lost no 

Mir Nasir Khan, For 

against Delhi. 

After the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, by which 
tne he had subdued the Kalhoras also, Bibi Maryam request- 
Nadir Shah to hand over Ghulam Shah Kalhora to Mir 
Mohabat Khan as Khoon Bsha (blood compensation) in 


vengeance of his father’s (Mir Abdullah la , 83 

hands of the Kalhoras. Nadir Shah accord ? dcath a ‘ the 
hut Mir Mohabat Khan declined , os |„ S*» b %d her, 
he accepted the region of Kachhi a < A hora ' lna «l 
„f compensation. better mtasure 

Afer 'he violent death of Nadir Ck,r ■ 

General, Ahmed Shah Durrani, proclaimed ht Z his 
and founded an independent Afghan Kinedon, i P f ndln “ 
revolution provided the necessary opportunT r"” 1 '* 
Maryam’s son, Mir Nasir Khan, to cscaL f m V” Bibi 
captivity which had so far kept him at tay He^T' 
Shiraz where he successfully negotiated an active u°r,!° 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Shah Wali KhanBamfai 
through whom he was able to win over the Balnrh f 
10 his side. These Sardars who were by mm completed 
disappointed and disgusted with Mir Mohabat Khan’s wZ 
policies and maladministration, at last concurrently decided in 

replace him. 

Thus it was that Mir Mohabat Khan was deposed- and 
Mir Nasir Khan was installed as the Khan-e-Baluch-VI in 
1749. 


Mir Nasir Khan : Khan-e-Baluch-VI (1749-1817) * 

Mir Nasir Khan (also known as Nasir Khan the Great 
and Nasir Khan Noori) is considered to be a unique ruler 
injhe history of Baluches by virtue of sterling and extra¬ 
ordinary qualities of head and heart. Born with a sharp intellect 
and a philosophic bend of mind, he utilized his nine years of 
imposed ‘captivity’ under Nadir Shah in studying the history 
of nations; their rise and falls; their concepts and ideologies; 
and the role of religion in the shaping of individuals and 
States. Such was his bearing even as child that Nadir 
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. „. “This Baluch Prince .V 

destined to fflU |ti-natured personality of hi s 

• Nnsir Khan 'vas« qua lities of being religi 0Us 

“;Sn«i * “ m fU* * f »« r f hou ! w-e 

lime '?heing « ^ nat,C ; i , v jth rare military foresight; and 
Ctn " c reprtienK<l a fa" 1 ) 1 picture 
— p,a, ° has *-'» 

of the i den' P 
hi s Republic 


bis Repub,lC ' . 0 f t he region who brought about 

H e was the first 0 ' ^ nationS( and knit the tribal 
healthy fondly aU cheS int o one Baluch entity. He 
organization of par|ian , ent to function on a workable 
established a Baiuc (Laws) and congenial 

constitution based o (Q Islam was so deep, and 

Baluch traditions. {hat peop j e came to append the 

his piety so unslia ’ (Q hjs name . Mosques were 
word MU, ® ean,n ; h S(ate and arrangements were mad~ — 

“- swatd ,S» W ip»»' " 


Mir Nasir Khan’s another significant achievement was 
the rooting out the Zikri sect, the doctrines of which negated 
the basic teachings of Islam. The Caliph in Turkey was so 
much impressed by his curageous services in the cause of 
pbrn that he conferred upon him the distinguished titles of 
Ghazi-e-Deen (Hero of Islam) and Nasir-e-Millat-e-Moliam- 


pyNASTlC RULE OF AHMADZAIS 
dl ya (the supporter 0 f the f„„ 85 

Mohammad, s. a.). °" 0We « of Prophet 

The outlawing of Zikri sect wac • 

Ahmed Shah Abdali of Afghanistan asTL^ ^ amb 'tious 
using this incident as a pretext, he adva n /dT ^ a " d 
in 1758 with his army. The Baluches put UD a ?? t0Ward ^ Kalat 
an d fought fiercely. So sustained and stuhL naCI0Us d( *nce 
resistance that their long siege tired the Afp^ the Baluch 

finally had to enter into an agreement with m " T 9, which 
This agreement, which is known as the ‘Ac Nasir Khan - 
provided that “henceforth Baluch forces S™, nt ° fKalat ’. 
0 f Khan-c-Baluch would have their due share L n ? mmand 
conquests of Ahmed Shah Abdali”. Th us wh allthefu ture 
a S a bloody war ended as a happy union which° mmenCed 
proved to be a great source of strength to ihe 

Consequently, Mir Nasir Khan and the am , , 
participated with Ahmed Shah Abdali in severaUxnedY^ 5 
a„d in some battles, Nasir Khan was himself in co^a Jof 
the joint forces. His bold and victorious steering of the 
Battle of Meshed against the Persians, in particular Z 
greatly impressed the Afghan King that the latter gave him the 
title of Brather-e-Wafadar (the faithful brother), and made 
a present of the Shal region (now Quetta) to his mother, Bibi 
Maryam. 


Similarly, it was Mir Nasir Khan again who, with his 
army of 25,000 Baluches, came to the help of Ahmed Shah 
Abdali at the famous Third Battle of Panipat in 1761. Itwas 
this combination of outstanding military valour and fighting 
skill which crushed once for all the rising Marhatta menace in 
northern India. 
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jrainst the Sikks 
ITetoO "** 

, lV h3 d formed themselves into a recW, 

Th< SlkhS .:,o, when they made their first inc Ursi ^ c 
force as early J nd . r Banda-a non-descript foll 0 * 

into the Upper £ my had sacked Saharanp Ur ° f 

Gura in the Upper Doab; but moved £ 

*** *L the Third Battle of Pampat in 1761, 

<*** tin * their infilterations deeper int ® 

*** ^I finalh- capturing Lahore in 1764, where thev 
SSuherr short-lived Khalsa State extending fro ^ 

the hanks of Jamuna. 

It was then that they rose against the Muslims, whose 
was netting progressively weaker due to th? 
^ the general decline of the Moghul e rop £ 
the dancer to the cause of Islam, Shah Waliull^h 
o' - De’hi wrote to Ahmed Shah Abdali and Mir Nasir Khan 
sifcc them to help their brethren-in-faith. This wns an 
i^ea'caS for JchaJ (religious war); ar.d Abdali and the 
Oxs-e-Bilnch-M. Mir Nasir Khan, responded readily to it 
the hner's cceuibcticu being a contingent cf 12.000 war- 
^ v-i.-i v> himself in the front. 

Thus r. was that a combined Muslim army of Afghans 
tad Bu!n±e$ marched into India to meet their common 
fre h I'm. As always. Nasir Khan was in the forefront; 
be: in this partimlar engagement, he was more enthusiastic 
tad reckless than e\er. for if he fell on the battlefield, it 
would mam AakxL; (martyrdom)— a Divine distinction 
whi± every true M uslim must lisa for. 

Aad i: so happened that while Mir Nasir Khan was 
permar his way cn his terse through the Sikh ranks in a 
fmaces enters: near Lahore, he fell off his steed; and as 


DYNASTIC RULE of AHMad^ 

he fell to the ground, the turK-, v 
As a result, his long hair ,J Qn he wxari 57 

wear. One of the Sikh ft ° m ^thv ,00se - 

rushed out at him with the ^2* ‘wS?*'*** 
ha vc been his 'prize-kill'. But as f a ° ,0 ^^wW fil1 ' 

Sikh hastily halted his comrade! J V ° U,d **'e it ^ 

*“ «>* Kb?i**k or ^ 

Tlte Sikh had naturally mistal- **” 

Khan for a Sikh! For, his long hair^ Nasir 

communal resemblance. ad me unmistakea^ 

However, by the time the Sikhs 
self-deception, Nasir Khan was rheir 

and the other Baluch swordsmen too I 53 '" ° n his f «ti 
back the Sikhs, who eventually suffenst arid drove 
and retreated in haste. a crus 'ung defeat 

On returning to his camp after the ms. 

Nasir Khan immediately sent for a wk- “ unttr > Mir 
hair and heard cropped short biSS^*** 
requirements of Shariat (Islamic code of cTduct) ' ** 

For a long time after this, he regretted to hare missed 
the enviable attainment of martyrdom in the came tf 
Islam on account of his resemblance to a Kafir (infidel) 
just because of his misleading long hair and a flowing beard. 

The Baluches under their Khan had fought so gallantly 
and successfully against the Sikhs that Ahmed Shah Abdali 
was delighted to express his appreciation and gratitude in 
these words: 

“Khan! You once helped us, the Afghans, to become 
free from the slavery of the Persians by giving them 
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! . and now once again, on 

a cn»« f j'panjab, you have earned 0llt 

U*^/t£ <■“'* *" 1 *f? light agai 

S'* hWe!,reP 

"* Sl orGA nization under nasir KHan 

[ILILTA rY that Ba iuches are inherently a mili 

I must here *** stateinen t is further substantiated 

„t group of ff needs any confirmation) by Firdausi in his 

: ou %^ iDthesewords - 

,, u , ,jJ S- & 3 S' 3 ^ u* 

ri* i 

_ naluches depicted as: “People with 
ThUS ’•? L^ng exalted plumes, like the 
irlike spirit, ***** 

®b, on their turbans. 

, u cnrietv since ancient times, has essentially been 
“t rf m« annals of Baluch history boar res.i- 
Jitary-onen • ^ its W omen-folk and children were 

Swu'sliW in marksmanship and horse-riding. 
S every male in the tnbe who wore a shalwar was 
nerfect soldier. The Baluches, therefore, never needed to 
Lain a ‘regular army’ as understood in the modern sense 
the word. Martial spirit and pursuits were an integral part 
their lives. As such, one can almost say that every Baluch 

, me was an epitome of an army by itself. Thus, though 

:re was no ‘recruited’ army, every young and able-bodied 
in in the tribes held himself in readiness for action whenever 
5 Sardar made the call. 


a 

cock’s 


However, with the passage of time and evolution of 
tribal Chieftaincy through the ages, the concept of war- 
craft underwent a steady transformation, till eventually 


) 


> 
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Ld other essent,al Personnel ’ nfai %me n 8 ° ! COlB - 

’ Cava lrymen 

Mir Nasir Khan, himself an 

commander who had tackled Indi an C -° mplished fighter 
the Marhattas and Sikhs, and had ?S“? nt ele i ts f" d 
persia n techniques of Afghan £ 

mining a well-organized army f 0r his k?? eCessity of main . 
he chose and stationed a permanent?" 1 - Singly 
pasta-e-Darbar (Palace Regiment) i n h " army u nit, called 
1,200 men. In emergencies, three addition?!?'’ numbe ™g 
be raised from among the tribes. Th ese ! Vlsl0ns used to 
were called Dasta-e-Khas (Special Divis?!™ 6111 units 
(Second Division) or the ‘Sarawan Lashkar’" ’ P asta ' e ' D »em 
(Third Division) or the ‘Jhalavvan Lashvl - i? sbh +Som 
Baluch, Mir Nasir Khan, was the Sunn? Khan ‘ e ‘ 
this whole body of the State army. ( -°mmande r of 

With each Dasta or Division went a lnn„ .• 

Loris (artesans), poets. Hakeems (physicians) L?"' ° f 
accompanied by adequate parsed 
to man supplies, transport and communication Th e r " 
formed, as it were, a ‘mobile workshop’ during war time 
repairing damaged arms, spears, swords, saddles horse’ 

shoes, tents and other military wares at the base camp, not 

far off from the scene of action. Their services were thus 
indispensable to the fighting units. 


The Raizwars or poets and ballad-singers, too, played 
an important role during military engagements, inspiring 
the warriors and maintaining their morale with their 
moving verses and melodious eulogies of the warriors’ 
bravery on the battlefield. These poets and bards were, in 
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fact, 


,S *AN 


• w< Of dates and events of past as Wel , 

... . thc chf °t» who pr « erved ^ ag e -long tradj/N 

ot < 

venerable cla ^ ^ aJ fa me dicine and surgery t , C U 
versed ^ai role, treating the wounded and the’ .?? y 


played 


ESjsts-*- ,in r of " k H °'» 

“ y Lm,ndcd a hi S h place aad reverence the e ™V 
of all. 

The Dehwars, Jamotes, Jats and Hindus Were . 
charge of supplies and transport and other executive *<*£ 
of the war machinery. The Hindus dealt mainly w j t , 

supply of rations to the units. 

Thus, the entire tribal community contributed 
might in an apportioned manner during military engage* 
ments, with each single Baluch actively involved i n y' 
respective operation on the field and at the base. 

A word about the army formations and their mode 0 f 
deployment will not be amiss here. I have already men 
tioned that the State army comprised of three main Divf 
sions, namely Dasta-e-Klias (the Special Division), Dasta~e 
Doem (Sarawan Division), and Dasta-e-Soem (the Jhalawan 
Division). The constituents and strength of each of these 
Divisions were as under: 

The Special Division 

This 10,120-strong Division (Dasla-e-K/ias) was i n 
the personal command of the Khan-e-Azam and placed 


pyNASllC 



- yjv 


-*madz Ais 
as the central formation 
on the right, and th e \r? ked by ttl 
trib^wis. treak-ep »f 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Kharani 
San jrani 
Marri 
Bugti 
Derajati 
Makrani 
Mirwani 
Qumbarani 
11 • Altazai 
12. Gurnari 
13- Qalandarani 

14. Samalani 

15. Mroduni 

16. Dehwar 

s sr ofMM ""« 


Total: 


1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

2,000 

1,000 

loo 

50 

50 

100 

100 

200 

200 

60 

60 

200 

10,120 


The Jhalawan Division 

This Division ( Dasta-r-n „„ \ 
prised of tribes settled in Sarawak^"“ mberin 8 5 ,& 

the Sardar of the Raisani tribe Its " d Wascomma ' 
were: ts tnbe 'Wise cons 


1. Raisani 

2. Shahwani 

3. Bangulzai 

4. Kurd 


300 

800 

500 

500 
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5 Mohammad Shahi 

6 . Sarprah 

7 . Lahri 

8 . 

9. Lango 
10. Parkari 

„ DehwarofKalat 

12 Various tribes from Kachh 

n Tribes from Khangarh 

(Jacobabad) 

14. Tribes from Nasirabad 

Total: 
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300 
300 
300 
800 
500 
150 
50 
300 
500 


500 


5,800 


The Jhalawan Division 

Numberine 4,500, this Jhalawani Lashkar ( Dasta-e - 
Soem) was unde'r the command of the Sariar of the Zarakzai 
clan of Zahri tribe, and comprised of the follow,ng other 
tribes: 


1 . 

Zahri 

800 

2. 

Mohammad Hasani 

800 

3. 

Bizenjo 

300 

4. 

Mengal 

1,000 

5. 

Magsi 

800 

6. 

Sasoli 

300 

7. 

Khadrani 

100 

8. 

Nichari 

100 

9. 

Jatak 

100 

10. 

Bajoi 

100 

11. 

Sajdi 

100 


Total: 

4,500 
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Obtaining of intelligence h as a i W av, K 
portant and integral aspect of warfare l' 6 "‘ he mos t im- 
morial. Termed as Chari in the Baluchi l" tlme 
or pasta, functioned as the Intelligence r^’ thisUni ‘ 
Khan-e-Azam’s armed forces, its pri marv rp$ of the 
the gathering of information of military bein E 

of P' ckcd intelligence men was charged . Jwu 11,15 Unit 
of supplying information upon which the 2 r missi ° 1 ' 
would be chalked out. These men would 1° aC , tion 
Charts or scouts, from the base camp and penetrate ° a f 
deep into the No-man’s land as safely possible in order to 
reconnoitre the field and observe the enemy pos t n ° 
assess their strength and number of cattle, and the mssihle 
mode of deployment. The news these scouts brought back 
would determine the plan and technique of action If 
the information they gathered warranted a surprise night 
attack, the Commander and the ranks would plan their 
move accordingly. This action was called Pasara. If on 
the other hand, the scouts reported the enemy positions as 
poised for forward advance at any moment, the situation 
then called for another technique, called Maidan, i.e 
frontal engagement in the open. 

If we examine this ancient technique of Pasara, it will 
be seen that the modern guerilla warfare is but a developed 
manifestation of these techniques employed by the Baluches 
in their raids centuries back. 

The modus operandi of Pasara, or night attack, was 
that, based on the intelligence report of the Charis, or 
scouts, the army would move forward under the cover 
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.tins as c,ose *° ‘ he eDemy P° s >'«On, * N 
, n icht;° ndS S ,fcany suspicion, they would Sa s th 
°LlJ'' Hh ° U ‘ ^convenient striking distance. T h is , nt ^n^ 
f„l,ves at a von ^ vir(ually a Iu „ before 1 'halt. * 

£» as -V^thTng watchfully in grim silence, Wo^ 0 ^, 
r/iemcn. bre J or ders were passed around, specif 4 W ait 
„iule wfiispa^ 1 n)eef at on the morrow with th** % 
f lace they sh0U ^ of attack would then be fixed at a P ° iIs - 
An t^Tderkest Lour nearest the dawn. The me „ P % 
moment of tw haps making mental calculi; UI< 1 

then wait reso m (0 (hem a few hours hence to 0 of 

the ‘prizes 


of 


And then, 


-Ud spring out simultaneously like a cavab^ 
^Scdfury. followed in the rear by the footmJ 


bythe ^*5 


. • Jords'and spears; and the enemy, taken unawa 
t/ie/r s"° j somethin? other _ a 


^yr fi ndit-ertodo something other than Te?’ 

chopped like 3 npe harvest. 


Likewise, if a /’araw, or night attack, was not feasible 
and the Charts, or intelligence men, had reported a possible 
surprise initiative by the enemy, the army would accordingly 
prepare to meet the situation. For this, men were posted i n 
a chain at suitable distances around the camp, each person 
being replaced in turn by another fresh sentinel during 
the watch round the clock. If the enemy launched a full- 
scale attack, the combatants of the State army would 
ensconce themselves in the crevices on the hill slopes 
nearby, and roll down heavy boulders upon the advancing 
hordes. But more often than not, they would issue forth into 
the open held the moment they espied the onrush of the 
enemy. Usually, all the three Divisions joined battle as 
one co-ordinated force with two flanks and one centre. 
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v VeaP ons 

Baluch traditional weapons of war 
a lullaby which Baluch mothers even s «. as 

to the babies at their breasts or in th ^ Sms em °tion- 
, a mother wishes to see her son in his m Tw s is 


ef a luii^jr 

P UV to the babies at their breasts or in 5mg *“ 
i a mother wishes to see her son in h“ £££ 

“May Alam Din (the son) grow im „ 
clothed youth and bind on hi* M ° a wlr “te- 
weapons: shield, gu n and daggT/T a °“ six 
his own quiverful of arrows and the iv . catty 
of the Rinds. May he ride a swift maS*^ Word 


Thus, a Baluch mother not only suckles her son with 
her divine lacteal fluid but also at the same time instils a 
martial spirit in her infant through her maternal secretions 
longing to see him grow into a fearless youth. 


However, during the times of Mir Nasir Khan, Baluch 
military ware consisted mostly of matchlocks/ pistols 
(durhani), swords, daggers, shields and bags (kisag) con¬ 
taining gunpowder. Matchlocks and pistols were used 
for making a target of the enemy at a distance; but when the 
fighting became a hand-to-hand affair, the traditional 
weapons like the swords, shields and the daggers would come 
into their full play. These light and handy weapons were 
home-made; for practically every Baluch was a competent 
armourer during his leisure time. Mending and making these 
implements of war was a pastime of the ever-vigftmt 
youths of Baluch tribal society. Nevertheless, it was also 
always an appealing pursuit for the tribesmen to snatch 
weapons from their enemies and preserve them as cherished 

souvenirs, which changed hands from father to son as valu¬ 
able articles of family inheritance. 
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Development of Artillery 

Artillery had not vet made its appearance in Baluch 
JLls on te ta »" r ° f 

S „■ i„ ,hfe pnn of «* I " d,a, ; s “^ n,me " 1 s* lo 

Khan-e-Azam Mir Nasir Khan, who did so when he 
,„ mt d .ictorimisly aher hmnhiinf the Martottas at , hc 
famous Third Battle of Pampat in 1761 , in co-ordination with 

Ahmed Shah Abdali of Afghanistan. 


In the initial stages, the entire artillery strength com¬ 
prised of onlv four cannons manned by 100 men, who 
formed a regular unit of the State army. However, by the 
time of Mir Khudadad Khan, the Khan-e-Baluch-X 
(IS57-93), the artillery unit grew to 300 artillery-men with 
12 standard-size and several small-size cannons, all of 
which were of British make. 


It was an established policy of my grandfather, Mir 
Khudadad Khan, to place each of his sons in full com¬ 
mand of one of his Regiments. These princes would per¬ 
form the regular duties of a Commandant on parade 
grounds during peace-time, as well as during actual army 
engagements on the battlefield. I have seen my father, 
Mir Azam Jan, the Khan-e-Baluch-XII, in the position 
and role of a Commandant of the Artillery Regiment of 
the State army. 


Apart from other Divisions, my grandfather maintained 
a regular Reserve Force of 500 men, excluding the 300- 
strong artillery unit. This group was called Amala. Simi¬ 
larly, he had a cavalry unit of another 500 men, called 
Risala. All these various units and Divisions functioned 
with an auxiliary force of 1,000, who supplemented the 
total army as the Transport Unit. 


! 
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Transport 

There were 1,000 sound-bred camels for transport pur¬ 
poses which were used during campaigns and long marches. 
One man was in charge of four camels. One hundred horses 
and camels of the finest pedigree were reserved for the 
transport of Court nobles, State officials, cldermen, Saadcits 
and other high ranking persons. 

Whenever the Khan-e-Azam used to travel between 
Kalat and Kachhi, a retinue of 1,000 camels would accom¬ 
pany him, alternating with another 1,000 camels which 
rested for future occasions. 

Donkeys, too, had their due share in civil as well as 
military activities, these domesticated animals being used 
mainly by lower cadres like Loris , cooks and other such 
personnel. 

This, then, is a brief account of achievements during the 
period of Mir Nasir Khan’s life which eventually ended 
in 1817, leaving his loving and beloved people in a state 
of long lasting anguished mourning. The Shahinshah of 
Iran, Mubarak Hussain Safvi, was deeply moved and 
sent a special message of condolence to the Baluch people. 

May Allah rest the soul of this great patriotic son of the 
soil in perpetual peace. Ameen. 

Mir Mahmood Khan-I : Khan-e-Baluch-VII (1817-31) 

The general political scene in the Indian subcontinent 
during the period presently under discussion had fast 
changed into an unstable phase. The English East India 
Company which Sir Thomas Roe had established as a com¬ 
mercial enterprise in 1615 at Surat had by now assumed a 
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• i, displ° niacy had succee ded ; n 
, v and Bnj'f En glish commercial ndv Cn . 
litical con ’, P , «as in' 1 '* 1 . ‘ r India. The Mariettas, Sik lls 
'v^ in rS Vi^^’f^dued: a '' d Warren Hastings^ 
rtin'° Bn ercaln loSl ' ove mo r in Bengal-was now th e 
ldGU ? 3 a cnn’P any ' S n ,ount C y '" India as L ° rd Hastings, 

.st Indl f 3 Bri tish P afa, AnC lo-Indian wars had brought 
^'/v^roy. ThC n ! British rule over the whole 0 f 
ouftha esfab'i^r. sind, Baluchistan and the Punjab. 

jia excep ‘ K3S ts were also going apace on the 

Serious devjP ing kingdom of Afghanistan. 

Irt h-v«tem ^ 0 n the map of Asia has always 
is mountain 005 c : and strategic pos.tion eversince 
occuprin? a n j( as the ‘gate-way’ to India. As 
: A0 -ans rccourS d i(s people—the Afghans-figure pro . 
:h, Afghanistan the history of the Indian sub- 

lently in ,he pa * a] | conquerors who made inroads 
itinent. PraCt 'f, v ' used this country as their passage, and 
5 India "E as subdued subjects or as allies; and the 
people eitn 0 f Afshans speak the Persian langu- 

'*■'*',":»» is «»'>■ • —oity 1»S. 

;„fc, culturally u «n « ^graphically tl.eir a(BH a . 
Tare more westwards than eastwards m an ethnological 
* For accordine to their own genealogical records, 
Afghans'are the descendants of the Bani-Israils. They 
| initially hailed from Egypt and Palestine through 
, mri Iran to the land now called Afghanistan. 


However, to resume our account, Shah Shuja was the 
King in Afghanistan, and the British were the virtual rulers 
of India when Mir Mahmood Khan-I ascended to the throne 
of Kalat in 1817 as the Khan-e-Baluch-VII after Mir Nasir 
Khan the Great. He was a mere boy of seven years of 
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age at this time. Akhund Mohammad Mullazada was 
therefore, appointed as the Regent to run the administration 
in the minor’s name till he reached the required age of 
maturity. 

Mir Mahmood Khan had two younger brothers—Mir 
Mustafa Khan and Mir Rahim Khan. As it so often hap¬ 
pens when the ruling authority is paralleled, the central 
Government at Kalat was surrounded with ambitious oppor¬ 
tunists who sought to capitalize on what was a vulnerable 
situation with a minor boy on the throne. As a consequence, 
the State administration and upkeep of internal security 
grew progressively weaker; and the Khandom of Kalat con¬ 
tinued passively for some time till Mir Behram Khan 
revolted against the State. His revolt was, however, curbed 
successfully with the help of the King of Afghanistan. 
No sooner was this over than the Talpurs of Sind rose and 
captured Karachi; and the Kalat Government, already 
weakened and docile by now, could do nothing about it. 
On top of this came Mir Ali Sher Bugti—the Sardar of 
Kachhi, and the Jam of Lasbela with their uprisings. 

This was the factual situation when Mir Mahmood 
Khan-I died and was buried in the Royal graveyard in 
Kalat in 1831. 

Mir Mehrab Khan-II (Shaheed): Khan-e-Baluch-VIII (1831-39) 

Mir Mehrab Khan, the eldest son of Mir Mahmood 
Khan, stepped on to the throne of Kalat at a time when 
things were shaping badly in the Khandom. It was only by 
sheer dint of his patriotic zeal and characteristic resoluteness 
and a firm determination that he steered his ancestral 
State through a very trying period of its history; for he 
had to fight on two fronts: internal as well as external. 
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n fit* 1 nffn irs in Afghanistan * er . 

100 ,, y the P ol '‘ 0 tic state with Shah Shuj a . ul 

in' 0 fl ‘ The British India under l_ 0r ‘ 
fas« **£$, * J^uently under Sir C,^ 

Mu |k a n en tinch. a . ruling Chiefs in Sind. Briti s u 
WiHinm ^ rvooinP fold: one being the geo graphi . 
M . in this •**0“ , c00 d base for military operation 

‘Tftct thn. i| tn cood barrier against possible Rus , an 

a . ct the Afe hanS * ‘ " t i icr factor was that the Indus vall ev 
aga,nS -on and the other ta . alle V 

aSgre S'u^ u,f0rC 

"' 3S ' ' .... Mehrab Khan was faced with the 

Internally- ^ Sard ars of his court, who were 
cunning intrigues ° Qn one hand , they pressed him to 
playing a do«b' e P ^ King 0 f Afghanistan; and on tl le 
fight the Bntisn - (hcsc powers and coaxed them to 
other, they ->P ie 

invade Baluchistan. 

. n u, crve d above, King Shah Shuja of Afghanistan 
Line daneerous disorders in his Kingdom 
" h ° "f a further by his rival-Dost Mohammad of the 
r^ftlan-now sought safety in political assylum i n 
v, arU pnni-ih The Russians endorsed this voluntary move by 
SL Shuia* and Mir Mehrab Khan, too, accorded him 
due respect’and hospitality. Thus hosted by the Khan-e- 
Baluch, Shah Shuja was apparently assured of safe escort 
to Punjab through Baluchistan by’ the help of the British 
agents and the Sikhs. 

Shah Shuja, however, turned out to be an extremely un¬ 
grateful, dishonest and unscrupulous person. He ‘repaid* 
Baluch hospitality and sympathy by goading the British to 
invade Kalat ; and he cleverly timed this treachery at a time when 
the bulk of Baluch tribes were far away from their homes 
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on expeditions in the interior of Sind It i. n r . , 
that U» British rulers were pasumaste in 
loyalties and exploding situations created h, 
opportunists. self-seeking 

Thus, the stage was now set for the Rritick <■ 
ing to the conspiracy they had so cleverly hatch "f* 0 "*' 
the connivance of Shah Shuja and the Sikhs Ac^h- '"'L 
British contingents, in cooperation with the Accord ' n gIy, 
fugitive Afghan king and the Sikhs swl ol T,° f thC 
a wild tempest in 1839. ^ Vcr ^alat like 

Mir Mehrab Khan, as stated earlier had n „i v 
300 warriors around him Akhund m n d y abou t 
Khan one of his advisers, countW YtZZt 
for the time being. But this Khan-e-Baluch was lot th! ® 6 
to avoid a glorious death for a life u Z • * th man 

his fate, and realized whatwas [o b^Tf ‘T He saw 
Muslim and an undaunted patriot h/d L,ke a true 
of his well-wisher, saying the advice 

My'anSoirhLrrule^^er^Lfc T* ^ 

the most adverse conditions Allah thf fad* 7 - 

Z2£Z a £ ' ‘““"S »* b=»d plT»d 

hoTL pray ,o“ taTbet 8 ’ ^ 

me ” y ,lm t0 best °w martyrdom upon 

with ^twot' if L M iS b gr*. t? r*■. ^ 

comrades also followed suit The furT ° f fa ‘ thfUl 

whieh these haudfn, of patLItn^ 2 M Xi^ 
remain preserved in the history of Batehisttn in le.S 
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f mi knows no religious barriers. 
• n in i (s P“ r6 too p r ° vcd their loyaIt y to the 
Pat i°dus of^Khemchand, in particular, cv en 

“ lC , H he rul^ 0n L participation in the battle. 

« and tliful sonS 

his ) 011 ("State liabilities) , explained \]j.. 

nf Jehad (" a 

so moved by this sagacious answer 0 f 
T h e Hindu 5 ' vc * tly accepted Islam in order to prove 
■ Khan that they P bjrth b y fighting and dying f or it; 
loyalty to ‘> ,eir ‘ (ain ed martyrdom, fighting shoulder to 
eventually ®e> Muslim compatriots. 

Ider with the other 

, , (he mortal life of Mir Mehrab Khan-11, 
Thus ended^ bu)]et WOU nds and numerous 
fe 11 aft ^ ^ ra r h r body; and besides and around him lay 

aithful comrades, too. 

,, nri.i.h thus won their victory over the lifeless bodies 
T ^ e aluch-VIIl and his faithful comrades; and 
r their pre-conceived plan, installed Mir Mohabat Khan’s 
Lon Mir Shah Nawaz Khan, as the ruler of Kalat; and 
anointed their Political Agent in the State to ensure 
the new ruler functioned according to his advice. 

The treacherous exiled Afghan king, Shah Shuja, was 
rewarded with the presentation of two districts -Kachhi 
dastung—as the ‘prize’ for the mean role he had played 
st one who had been hospitable to him at a time when 

__ nmr in /^OnrTf»r 


Divine retribution, however, never misses such dishonest 
monarchs; for, shortly afterwards, Shah Shuja lost his 
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0 wn throne in Afghanistan once for all to Dost 
of the rival clan of the Barukzais. Mohammad 

It must be stated at this stage that the martyred w 
Mehrab Khan had a son who had been initially named as Mir 
Mohammad Hasan. Later, however, Mir Mehrab in, 
changed his son’s name to Mir Nasir Khan-II after that of 
hi s (Mir Mohammad Hasan’s) great-grandfather Nasi 

^V"™: 0 th ; insecure condi ‘ions prevailing then 
Mir Mehrab Khan had sent away this son with Darogha GuJ 

Mohammad Kalat. to a safer place where he was lodged under 
the custody of the Mengal and other tribes. Before bidding 
farewell to his son, Mir Mehrab had given him certain personal 
instructions which were to be respected and acted upon as his 
last will. 


Thus, Nasir Khan-II was away when the British pat¬ 
ronized Mir Shah Nawaz by placing him on the vacant 
throne, which was what they wanted in their own political 
interests. But the victory of the British was by no means a 
final seal upon the dynastic Khandom of the Ahmadzai rulers 
On the contrary, the fall of Kalat served as a lull before 
the storm; for this transitory debacle actually inspired the 
indefatigable martial spirit of the self-conscious Baluch tribal 
stalwarts and Chiefs, who resolved with their characteristic 
tenacity and determination to wrest their land from the 
clutches of alien usurpers, and restore it to its proper ancestral 
and rightful owner. 

Accordingly, they mobilized themselves for a do-or-die 
offensive against the British forces. The most outstanding 
among these tribal Chiefs were Sardar Doda Khan; his son, 
Mir Deen Mohammad Marri; and Muqaddam Haibat Khan 
Loharani, who embarked upon a series of clashes, killing 
British soldiers by thousands. 
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, hat as long as Nasir Khan-lj 
u , r c^ zcd jj continue to go d.sastcringiy 
The Bfi ft tbinS 5 '^“ed to get l>° ld of hini at any 
"they launc hcd a general massive 
" ,hcm. Ttie3 \I inte nl ‘ 0 . n th 3 - 0 ns. This action aroused 

fo f j ,irith th i w , r»«iiTrhi<:fnn: nnH w] la j 


fhcfO' 0 ' H lC V Jnuncu— - ^ 

them- - - , intc ntion 1 redons. This action aroused 
^ na^fchkiand^uahout Baluchistan; and what 

S xt.icIiK ... {lifO - _ nnd mine *ri. 


the vusdi of ccase iess he adway into the enemy’s 

followed " 0 ^ , he first to s A few more vi o]ent 

m^ tr f' e re no"' 00 ‘ stalwarts eventually forced 
ranks* " 1 . . g group 0 retreat, which they were wise 

■nough t° d0 ’* ' fl sou nd strategist that he was, 

Nasir Khan-II. bk ^ wecping up0 n the cornered 
n shedtheadvantaS° ' u . n ur p r is e night attack with a 
ritish fore* in a f aJucheS . The British were crushed and 
000 -strong an,1 ^ d |)ad t0 abandon their plans. 

Seated utter. ^ first day 0 f August in 1840 yawned 

The early dawn RaIat once again in the possession 
loabrightmorn'ns Nasjr Khan-II, who re-occupied 
its rightful ru > d f at her a s Khan-e-Baluch-lX 

at .jubilations throughout the State. 


pomp and jUDiiauvu,.~ 

r Khan-II: Khan-e-Baluch-IX (1840-7^ 


tsir abuu-ia.- 

[ir Nasir Khan-II ascended to the Kalat throne like a 
r-hero of the Baluches, as we have seen above. The 
,vere out-manoeuvred politically as well as militarily, 
therefore, as well that they recognized him as the 
jler; and this they did diplomatically by attending the 
on ceremony of Mir Nasir Khan-II as the Khan-e- 
. This was, however, an outward gesture, for in 
: of hearts they still harboured a burning desire 
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f 0 r revenge, as is evident from the developments that followed 

subsequently. 

The re-taking of Kalat throne by Nasir Khan-II had 
seriously undermined the plans which the British had devised 
f 0 r entrenching themselves in a more safer position as the 
wholesale masters of India. So, in the true fashion of their 
notorious divide-and-rule policy they once again started 
fanning the flames of war secretly. This time, they schemed 
out a two-pronged assault on Kalat. They wooed Afghanistan 
and secured help from Kandahar on the northern borders. 
Nearer home, they helped the deposed Mir Shah Nawaz 
Khan by contriving to draw into their net the Chieftains in 
Sind, the Rohillas and the Punjabies who, for reasons of 
their own, readied themselves jointly to invade Kachhi in 

Baluchistan. 

Mir Nasir Khan-II, who had gauged and foreseen 
the certainty of renewed engineering of mischief, was fully 
prepared for all eventualities; and so, when the attack came, 
he confronted them with his Lashkar which by now was 
capable of defending the honour of their land. The enemies 
were thus repulsed with heavy losses in life and weapons. 

The British were now more than worried. Nasir Khan-II 
had been fighting them continuously for three years almost 
without a respite; and the militant Baluch tribes—Marris 
and Bugtis and the unyeilding warrior clans of Sarawan and 
Jhalawan, who formed a part of the Khan’s Lashkar, were as 
indomitable as ever. Added to this was the deep concern of the 
British about the increasing Russian influence in the north. 
Therefore, something had to be done now that Nasir Khan was 
enlarging the scope of his military achievements. They had 
seen and tasted his genius on several battle fronts; and they 
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1°6 - apprehension that if this fca r ] es 

realized with a ? ,aS n , jnue with his plans of exterminating 

Khan was allowed to » ^ schcmc 0 f rul.ng .ndcfiin itcI * 

their very P rese |' C ^jj flat- 
over India would fal 

. . 0 w started thinking of getting rid of 
So, the Bnt,S " t her than of chivalry on the battlefield 

Nasir Kban by men ou( certain ambitious and sclfi sh 

For this, they (h S o Khan’s courtiers, and eventually had I,i m 
persons among where this brave son of the Soil 

poisoned at u jn his last painful gasps: “Alas! 1 

breathed his . 0 f revenge upon the English”, 

cannot taxe a i 

Thus ended the life of a gallant ruler whom his enemies 
failed to subdue, but whom his own Court-parasites betrayed 
in the most cowardly way. 


Nasir Khan-II commanded a great respect and honour 
in the esteem of Baluch society. The whole of Baluchistan 
was shocked at the devilish manner in which his life was 
cut short: and for several days the entire land remained 
under profuse mourning for their departed hero who, like 
his namesake—-Nasir Khan-I-had given a new meaning and 
purpose to their social identity. 

There arc several interesting and popular anecdotes 
relating to his wit and frankness. Once at a conference 
of Afghan and British envoys at his court, one of the 
latter asked: 


“In what actual manner can we assure Your Highness 
of our selflessness and sincerity towards you?” 

“It is simple”, replied Nasir Khan promptly, “Just 
stay away from the borders of Baluchistan.” 
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My ancestor and v hlm furt her 

Had already ^ Noori 

similar question long ago and / ' ‘ erms a 

regions where the Baluchis IrosJT' ‘ aU ‘hose 
parcel of our State’.” Setllcd are part an d 

Mir Khudadad Khan: KI,an-e-Balueh-X (1357.93, 

Mir Khudadad Khan the , 

Khan-II, who was hardly’ sixteeT!2£’ b f rother of Nasir 
latter was poisoned, now succeeded , ? 8C when ‘he 

Kalat. But the British, whose amh„ •, l ° tbc ‘hrone of 
upto Jacobabad, had their own d ^ WaS now '™ited 

They supported his cousin, Mir Sherdil ‘ hc matter - 

in placing him on the throne a "’ and succec ded 

the services''©!?one^her’K^n^ 1 ™ 316 *^^ 1 ^ 1 ^™ 6 ^ 0 ^^ 

State once again in Sas ° f ,he 

tories ina K n“ ^ ° f Balu <* ‘-i- 

He, therefore, set 

matters right. Hc replaced the Rr f k h t3Sk ° f puttlng 
with three Baluch X s , ' ™" in his State 

the weaknesses' omS* snbT*’ ** VCry “Sy'SS 
the power of money and paying^out 
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These measures no doubt had the desired effects* k 
at the same time, this generosity of Mir Khudadad 
also created a circle of some selfish and greedy Sard ^ 
around him. It generally happens that when diverse 
ments commence to assemble on a common plane +u 
invariably end up in mutual animosities and divided f 0 ^ 
ties. This is ex&tly what happened with Mir Khudad^ 
Khan. Mutual tribal jealousies and quarrels eventually 
to the need of arbitration. The Sardars, therefore, decid^ 
that in case of disputes or differences of opinion aris* 
between them, Sir Robert Sandeman, the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan, be empowered to act 
as the arbitrator. Little did they realize that, in effect, their 
decision was in no way less than a charter for the British to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Kalat. Perhaps, one of the 
defects of democracy is that one has to acquiesce to majo 
rity’s decisions even if they happen to be packing in political 
sagacity. 

However, the British gripped the situation hungrily lifc e 
a hunter cornering a lion in its own den. Nothing suited them 
better than this opportunity; and they siezed it with both 
hands. And eventually it was this British grip on Balu¬ 
chistan through Kalat that grew tighter and tighter till 
at last they entrenched themselves firmly in this strategic 
province, when in 1893, they arrested Mir Khudadad 
Khan i n Quetta, and installed his son, Mir Mahmood Khan-II 
on the Kalat throne in his place. 

.JSir Robert Sandeman, therefore, is rightly described 
by British chroniclers „as_t he “Con queror of Baluchistan”, 
for, with the arrest of Mir Khudadad Khan, Baluch suzer¬ 
ainty virtually ceased to exist. 

The Khan-e-Baluch, Mir Khudadad Khan, remained 
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Mir Khudadad Khan (the author's grandfather) as a Baluch youth. 
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Mir Khudadad Khan as Khan-e-Baluch-X (1857-93). 
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Mir Khudadad Khan (Khan-e-Baluch-X) with Sir Robert Sandeman, A.G.G., Baluchistan, 
and Balucft Sardars at the Mastung Convention in 1893. 
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Mir Mahmood Khan-II ( Khan-e-Baluch-XI ) with Sir James Brown, 
A.G.G., Baluchistan (1893) and other officials. 
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The author's father, Mir Mohammad Azam Jan 
(Khan-e-Kalat: 1931-33). 
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confined in the prison at Loralai, where he died on the 
21st of May in 1909. 0n the 

Mir Mahmood Khan-II : Khan-e-Baluch-XI ( 1893 - 1931 ) 

The Coronation ceremony of Mir Mahmood Khan-II 
took place m Quetta on the 10th May, 1893, under the 
surveillance of Sir James Brown, the Agent to the Governor- 
General of India. The new Khan was by nature a weak 
ruler. He was just the sort of man most fitted to British 
political ends. He functioned virtually like a dummy; and 
practically all Court and administrative orders were 
passed by the British Agent in the name of the Khan-e- 
Baluch-XI. 

Taking due cognizance of the progressive deterioration 
of affairs in Kalat, a sincere dignitary, Sardar Mir Yousuf 
Khan, set off on a tour of India to apprise the Indian masses 
of the situation obtaining in Baluchistan. He was, however, 
arrested by the British authorities who natually did not 
like the outside world to know of the ugly realities in 
Baluchistan. Meanwhile, Mahmood Khan-II died in 1931, 
and was buried in the ancestral graveyard in Kalat. 

Mir Mohammad Azam Jan: Khan-e-Baluch-XII (1931-1933) 

Mir M ohammad Azam Jan, the third son of Mir 
Khu dadad Khan, now succe eded to the thro ne on the 
9th__December, 1931; but the formal Coronation ceremony 
of his succession was held on the 26th of April, 1932, 
when Lord Willington, the then Viceroy of India, personally 
attended the Darbar. Khan Bahadur Gul Mohammad 
Khan was made the Prime Minister of Kalat. 
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Ussid? 



0- ~zd June. 19?- Mir Mohammad " Vn 

with the honour of o.c.u. by Hj s J«h . 


bad toned him down to a aocue man let, m ^ ^hf. 
hearts, he wished to get na of the clutches of the British of 
Thus, when Baiuch political leaders started 
‘Quit Baluchistan’ movement, he quietly encouragj7? 
influential Mends like Nawabzada Yousuf Ali V** 
Mir Abdul Aziz Khan Kurd, Malik Faiz MohanjjT^ 
Yusufzai, Mir Mohammad Hussain Unqa, Dr/y^ 
Mohammad Khan Tamandai Marri, Nawabzada 


Monaminetu — —- - -^u^oa yg. 

Abdur Rahman Khan Bugti, and others to support th= 
move against the alien rulers. The famous Ali Brothers— 


move agcimit i±i~ **“—-* ^ ^^mers— 

Maulana Mohammad All Jauhar and Maulana Shaukat 
Aft—we re also in constant touch with Mir Azam Jan 
who assured them of his fullest cooperation in their struggle 
for the freedom of India from tne British yoke. 


ie XICCUUTLL VI — — - 

Mir Mohammad Aza m Ja n, how r ever. w r as not destined 
to live long enough, for hardly two years after his ascension. 

he d j e( i on 9th September, 1933; and it now fell upon 
my humble seif to assume the reins of the Khanship of 
v iu t T t W as a red-letter day for me when onjhe 20th 
Of the same month in 1933 I ascended to thejhrone. 
H'-nceforth it was my task to shoulder all the burden* 
and responsibilities which, like all dedicated rulers,^ 
Z face in the years to come. But before I J 

the historic events that followed I * “^the 

give a brief background of my early 1 *.^ 

'Af-rnunt of mv role as the Khan-e-Baluc 
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Indian Princes <4 Ruling Chiefs. 



K ALAT: Major H. H. Mir 
Haji Sir Ahmad Yar 
Khan, G.C.I.E., Beglar 
Bfoi, Amir-ul-Amara, Ghalib 
Jano Bahadur, Khan of Kalat. 

Born: 1904. Educated: 
Privately by special tutors. 
Received Military training in 
the regular army; served as 
Captain and Adjutant in Zhob 
Militia. His Highness speaks 
Iranian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Brohi, 
Urdu, and English languages 
fluently. 

Hobbies: Riding, Hunting 

and Motoring. 

Succeeded to the Khanate: 
September 1933. 

Married: In 1933, the 

daughter of Sardar Ali Jan. a 

scion of Muhammadzai, the royal family of Afghanistan. 

Heir-Apparent : Prince Muhammad Daud Khan, bom 1940. 
Salute: 19 guns (Hereditary). 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family which came into 
power in 1666-67, when Mir Ahmad-I (after whom the family is named) 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul governor and 
consolidated practically the whole of Western and Southern Baluchistan 
into an organised state. The independence of Kalat was formally 
recognised by the British Government by the Treaty of 1876, when the 
Khan promised loyal co-operation with the Government. 

Kalat is the third largest State in India and occupies an important 
strategic position. It extends from British Baluchistan on the north 
to the Arabian Sea in the south, and from Sind in the east to Iran in 

thC ^Area of the State: 73,278 sq. miles. Population: 342,101 

(according to 1931 census). 

HU Hiehness takes a very keen interest in the moral and material 
welfare of his subjecte^and con.ributes a sum of Rs. 50,000 oul of his 
Dr j V y purse for the advancement of education, which is now free in 
all stages, primary, middle, high, Theological and Industrial, through- 

° Ut ^KalaUown the Capital of the State, is 91 miles from Quetta and 
is 6 783 feet above sea level. The winter headquarters are at Dhadar, 
16 miles from Sibi. Pasni, Jiwani, Sonmiani and Gwadar are sea-ports. 

The administration of the State is divided into two sections: the 
WiJat andThe Durbar, the former is in charge of the Wazir-.-Azam 
and the latter entrusted to the Secretary, Durbar. 

Wazir-i-Azam: Major L. A. G. Pinho^, i.a. 

Secretary , Durbar: Mir Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Private Secretary: Mr. Abdul Rauf Khan, m.a m l.l.b. (Alig.). 


Trw copy of an extract from The Indian Year Book and Who’s Who 
(1943-44), published by the Times of India Press, Bombay. 
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Coronation Photograph (1933) of the author as His Highness, 
Baiglar Baigi Al-Haj Ahmad Yar Khan: the Khan of Kalat. 
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po you know what is more hard to bear than the reverses of 
fortune? It is the baseness, the hideous ingratitude, of man. 

Napolean 


efjapUf 6 


My Role as the Khan-e-Baluch-XIII 


My early Life 


was born in Loralai in t he Islamic calendar year of 
1320 Hijri, /.g., 1902, while my grandfather, father and 
other family members were passing their dreary days, 
suffering their imprisonment by the British. I was hardly 
two-year old when we all were taken over to Pishin to 
remain there till the death of my grandfather, Mir Khudadad 
Khan, in May 1909, after which we were again confined 
at Shaikh Mandah for some more time. 


I received my early education under private tutors; 
and in course of time gained a fair knowledge of the 
Holy Quran, and proficiency in Urdu, Persian and English 
languages. 

However, to cut short, I started my adult career as a 
Personal Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan in 1920, and underwent military training for 
one year with the 27th Punjab Regiment. On completion of 
this training, I was entrusted with various important 
civil and military administrative assignments. For four 


i 

j 

’ 
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fuel; and they impart free education to our children* 
and we have no housing problems, etc., etc.” It was thus 
natural for the simple-minded folks to fall into the 
trap spread out through a forceful propaganda machi¬ 
nery of the Russians. 

My sole purpose in writing and forwarding this report 
was to draw the urgent attention of the British Government 
towards the imperative necessity of economic development 
and social reforms in Baluchistan; for, at that time, it 
was a deliberate policy of the British Government to keep 
not only the Baluches in British-occupied area economically 
backward, but also in the Baluch settlements in Iran and 
Afghanistan as well. In whatever little economic and educa¬ 
tional facilities the British allowed for their other subjects, 
they were deliberately discriminative in their treatment of 
Baluches in all spheres of life. Moreover, these migrations 
of Baluches to a Communist country were something I 
detested with abhorence. I might mention here that not 
a single Baluch left his homeland during the period of my 
Khanship. But more about it later. 

My second report concerned Amir Amanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan. I apprised the British Government that he, too, 
was receiving aid from Soviet Russia, and was gaining 
popularity with his people for his ‘progressive’ ideas and 
staunch advocacy of ‘Pakhtoon nationalism’. I made it 
clear in my report that given more time, these pro-Russian 
leanings of the Afghan ruler would seriously undermine 
the British position in the Indian subcontinent, and that the 
infilteration of Communism into this area would jeopardize 
the prestige of British rule in India within a period of the 
next five years, /.<?., 1935-40. I stated candidly that if things 
were not remedied in time, the Pakhtoons of the North- 
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114 fIad a, the Btiocbes from Iran 

• PrmTOCC c! 1 t u;«~.n would eventually 

SfST ^*J£**^ C ° ngress ' “* 

align themself w quit India- 

force the Bnjsn • ^ j was immediately 

On receipt of the* ^ ^ vsm or-General along with 

summoned by the Ag* ‘ ^ Rala , Duringourfull length 

£ Political Agent ^ C that the ultimate objective of 
discussion. I disclosed t ^ access t0 the sea-coast 

Russia ^ soundness of my assessment based 

of the Arabian Sea, ’ and a deep understanding of 

asitwasonsoundpolm - ^ by them: and my 

foreign afTa.rs, «s n, « • f future policy- formulation. 

point of view was duljnoteoi 

, ‘♦♦tno the^e reports I was, of 

By preparing and subrni g ^ pefSonaliy# j had 

course, performing my o n ^ %vh ' j|e doing so I was also 

the feeling of satis aci ^ as well as to Islam, 

rendering some sen Ba|uchistan in general were 

at a time when Russian ‘Forward Policy’, 

ftvourablj inclined toward^ du^^m^d ^ Jan , Khan ,. 

STdlxi Na«b Meherullah Khan Marti, and the 
h dJ of Balucb souths, inspired by nationalistic 

"ere staunch advocates of this Russian policy in 
STtime. But m fairness to them, it must be sard that no 
"Mediate consequences were foreseen by these d.gnitanes 
nor did their involvements in the pressing internal affairs of 
the State warrant such a foresight then... 

Among the Pathans 

I spent 25 years of my early life with the Pathans in 
north-western Baluchistan. During my assignment with the 

Zbob Militia, I came in close contact with many Pathan 

tribes, soch as Mahsood, Warir 1,5 

Khattak. Orakzai. Yusuft*. S a \f' 

Life w-as indeed very hard an j ndokhel ; »id others, 

cover great distances on fcv t f" 0 ’ " 0 ortci > had to 

and ammunition weighing ab'iV'-s' 5 loads ef arms 

We had to climb Koh Sulai min '.h^r"^ °" ° Ur ,vrson - 
high mountain, six or seven times " am0US 1?,?00 feet 

My close association with the Pul, .,, • , 

gave me a good opportunity of observine th” 1 n?pions 
sentiments, characteristic braverv. lovaltv m i, r“ y ** th f ir 

For this reason, I came to love ih. ' 1 truc friendship, 

people—the Baluches. Our relation, hT.^p'*° ° W " 

of Afghanistan hacl been established^* far {^ms'iI, "" ly 
of Ahmed Shah Abdali and Mi,- v. 11,0 llmc 

Klian-e-Baluch-VI (1749-1817). " - — 0 ° n » the 

These ties of friendship which commenced about a 
century ago between the two States In, l •, r .i- . 

attached to it. for Mir Nasir Khan Noori theVf n'T'^ 

VI. and Ahmed Shah Abdali, the Afghan KmTSSt 
sworn their mutual pledge of friendship a, K-u„la a 1 
pbetng thetr hands on the Holy Quran with the acred 
klurqa Sharif— the sacred robes nf , . .. . 

(pace be .,p„„ l, ira) . Evershtre then the* n I Mo tilnimn *J 
steadfast to their word; and L sl0,, ‘ l 

Mehrab Khan Shahced (1831-391 n„. , ... 

rilefkin^ofAf l bHnd faith ln Shah SlHija-ul-MulklThc 
exiled king of Afghanistan who, it will he recalled, in total 

° Z S rT\ ° a ' h P ' ed8ed b >' his Predecessor, 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, had played a traitor and brought aboui 

unwarranted bloodshed and destruction by selling himself 
to the British usurpers, thereby defiling the sacredncss of the 
oath. The association of the Holy Prophet’s sacred name 
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friendship, and the subsequent 
- —•- «• 

redness of ^ ^ ** 

ffle die account of nty Khanship of Kalat 

1 r e Bamch-XIII. 

as the Khan- - fore going pages, I ascended to 

As stated earlier m th ber in 1933. I was then a 

the throne on the 20th of P and had „ a fairly 

young man of 31 » in civ il as well as military 

sound background of exp confess that j was rat her 

spheres. Nevertheless e]ffled by my awakening con- 

nervous and complete V sjbilities and the stupendous 

sciousness of the h ^ fay before me . I was now a 

task of a rulei of “Uneasy lies the head that 

“• ° r 

=£ a«'• *- 


Added to this uneasiness was the tragic nature of the 
death of my father, the memory of which was still fresh in 
my mind. He was not only the most loving father a son 
could ever have, but was also a true guide and a friend to his 
children. He was a deeply religious Muslim, and personally 
saw to it that we said our prayers regularly five times a day, 
as ordained by Allah and His Messenger. We used to say 
our evening prayers along with the general congregation in 
the mosque, and he would himself lead the prayers if the 
Pesh Imam (minister who leads the prayers) happened to be 
absent. And now that he had departed, I was left alone without 
my ideal friend and guide who had made me what I am. 
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H.H. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan , The Khan of Kalat with Sir Norman Cater, A.G.G., Baluchistan , 
and other officials on the occasion of his Coronation in 1933. 
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The author with Sultan Abdul Aziz bin Saud of Arabia at a banquet in his Honour 
during his visit to Mecca for Haj in 1936. 
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nI F AS THE KHAN 
.y fl° 11 

M was in this mixed state of sorrow, hope, inspiration, 
| ensions and determination that I took an objective 
• nee of the prevailing situation confronting my people 


ns ni zalice 
^the State 


I was 


w acutely conscious and disturbed right from the 
. g of my adult life about the socio-economic back- 
ss my P eo P le » wllose progress and happiness 
W continued to remain static even in this modern age, 
1^ a h-round advancement and prosperity elsewhere. 

grieved me most in this respect was the fact that despite 
^ the requisite human qualities of head and heart which my 
allt j e possessed in full measure; and despite the fact that 
•land had a vast wealth of natural resources, the people 
° Ur still unable to find their due place on level with others 
■^the world at large. What was still more appaling was that 
the Baluches, who numbered no less than 20 millions spread 
over in different Asian countries, were still unknown to each 
other and even among themselves. Social contacts and mutual 
inter-relationing were conspicuous by their absence. 


The one basic reason for this sorry picture, I reckoned, 
was not far to seek. Briefly stated, the history of Baluc hgs 
as an ^ethnological group is essentially a, h istory of ajong 
and ceaseless cha in of tribar conflicts, clan feuds, mutual 
jealous jes and rivalries—factors which have all along been 
leading them to the primitive practice of one group of tribes 
endeavouring to subdue the other, and none succeeding 
totally . It was thus natural under the circumstances that 
they remained where they were in all spheres of life. 


With this mental diagnosis, and fully realizing the 
nature of the stupendous task before me, I assumed the 
Khanship of Kalat, and set for myself a resolute mission of 
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118 , n fl |,.chc5, nnd rniBing them Crom 

• nie plight of ' .frc-ipcctnbic rung on (he social 
, ’ c " l!r,np nf iSnornncc l<> 1 o ' f •divide nnd rule wan no 
,h . flic lirHish I||)( | menacing ns ever: but | 


S'' «* ,,,y pl " n,; "°"' in8 


had 

wns g° ,n £ 


in CCP • " 

P ,, first tiling* I did soon after my assuming 

Thus, one oftl,c " r r ;, , n , C) mentally of course, a plan or 

l.anship " llS , 10 linimis reforms, some of which stood as 
.political and rchp.ou. 

. • „ oradunlly and amicably the ancient and 
Makinp the British Government ^rstnnd our 


the KhnnsIdP wflS 

soeio 
under: 

(0 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


II -- 

vicw points, and securing their cooperation in 

this programme; 

Purging out the British-influenced elements in the 
T, „f Baluch tribal Chiefs, and aligning them 
faithfully with (he policies of the administration; 

Securing the cooperation of the younger educated 
generation engaged in politics, and prevail upon 
[hem to participate in the reform programmes 
sponsored by Kalat Government, forging unity of 
thought and action among the tribal Sardars and 
the younger set with progressive ideas; 

introducing necessary religious reforms on the 
guidelines set by the acknowledged Ulemas (reli¬ 
gious scholars) of Deoband (a recognized Islamic 
antic of learning in India); and 

(vi) Unifying the attitudes or the enlightened class of 
anti-British, and Congress-minded Ulema and the 


(v) 


M V KOI. a AS Till! KUAN 


eip.iiu m „ iy p|( , ns () ' r ; » round parli . 

Government of K ,„ t ... 

My ultimate aim in pursuing these nt 
to introduce u democratic system of Z? wa *- n ° doubt, 
With a Parliament, (0 which tribal ?,?„ ncc in ‘he State 
elected in order to function collcctivclvft" ta ‘' VCS c< >uld be 
of I lie people and the State j n a «nL • mmon #>od 
Jiood and cooperation. >P 0 mutu al broth cr „ 


, i nicy rat 

naturally warranted untiring efforts 7‘ , 

patience, for the prevailing disgustful state of dtal . ° f 
was a product of the debased British dinlr.m- . ' Soclcty 

and more so the exploitation of tribal Chiefs 18 , 39, 

jirgas since 1876. Their universally notorious t> v s t °* Ca 
of divide-and-rulc had succeeded in creating a Jr? ?? 
animosity and hatred among the various tribes „f 2? 
jsttm. As a result, the whole complex of the tribal orgj 
.zabon stood disfigured and splitted./ Politically, the Sarul 
and their respective tribes and clans were divided into 
numerous rival groups; and morally, they had become ro 
degenerated that they could be, and were, treated like tile 
lifeless pieces of chess-men on the chess-board. The original 
tribal set-up had virtually crumbled; and the masess bad 
become so miserable that most of them had left their homes 
to seek refuge against the highhandedness of petty officers 
who had little regard for human decencies, 


With this historical and factual context in mind, i 
undertook an extensive tour of my State in 1934, during 
which I made personal contacts with the tribal Chiefs of 
different regions. I brought homo to their minds that they 
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v fo rcicn nile.yln 1939. again, I 

ion«r under an> 1 , es t0 take cong.zance of the 

trough my Sta'c (o» pounding, and empha- 
y' of the P^r'- e ' p . an d shape tlic.r destiny, as 
the need to f't '^ {hc sons and daughters of the 
I their glorious rightly proud, 

of "hich the. contacts and discourses had 

These frequent and P- lord ship which had 

.•sired effect: and the spe ^ ^ way to a renewed 
bed the mmds offer ‘ ^ frcsh sp ,nt of freedom 

,e of self-reliance cc F had required untiring 

hope of a bright ^ of patience and conccn- 

work and a genero - ^ ^ jnitia i success, but the 

on my part ^ in ^ benevolent mercy had 

st^CTOwned my humble efforts with success. 

, 1 /Ntrimunirv including the nationalist 

n£ C T ^natives and the progressives, alike, 
mi>ts, m. . f 0CI3 i reconstruction, 

d hands together in the uss 

pective of their parry afSliauons. 

I must record here my appreciation of the courage, 
deuce and cooperation preferred by the tribal Sardars 
n 1 contacted for their support to me in the task of 
=tine the State from the octopus-like clutches of foreign 


intruders. 

Nevertheless, 1 "as also conscious of a lurking feeling 
in my mind that the British might develop their own suspi¬ 
cions as a result of my growing popularity among the 
Baluches in general. This also I managed to remove tactfully 
to their full satisfaction in due course. 


tf' 




. izi 

•nistrntion of tribal affairs to the State r„ w „. 

This happened as the result of a Mcntonim ''"’'? 1 ° f 
*£ January. >935. submitted nf^S*** 

Council and tribal Sardars or K»|„ t cx ,,lc 

S !th their full faith, confidence and loyalty to ncTi,” 8 °? 

the P ast v 


My bands wcrc now substantially strengthened and 

i embarked hopefully on my plans of social uplift. Hut there 
still remained a hindenng opposition and negative attitude 
on the part of the Agent to the Governor-General, and the 
political Agent (also the Prime Minister of Kalat), with both of 
who m 1 bad yet to square up matters. I had already apprised 
the Viceroy of their malafidcs, but with no immediate results. 


Another major set-back was the historic earthquake 
of Quetta in 1935, which litcially demolished the town and 
its precincts with a severity and wholesale devastation 
which remains unprecedented in the scismographic records 
of the Indian subcontinent. Thcjiistorieal Port of Kalat 
with its 1,000 chambers was razed to the ground like a 
house of cards. The loss of property which the people and 
the Government of Kalat suffered for long was immense, while 
the loss of human life was indeed beyond calculation in 
physical terms. 


With this achieved, the British Government loosened 
their hold of Baluch Sardars, and handed over the ad- 
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t the struggle naught availeth, 

Sliy ? i mir and the wounds arc vain . . . 
ph« lab 


A. H. Clough 




My Struggles 


S stated in the preceding chapter, the socio-political 
(2f complex of Baluchistan was in a disgraceful shape when 
ascell dcd to my ancestral t hrone in Kala t in 1933. The 
. . government had totally ignored their promises and the 
t eaties which were signed in mutual agreement between them 
and the Government of Kalat. 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan was 
DO w the administrative head of Kalat. The Khan-e-Baluch 
functioned merely as a figurehead with no powers at 
all He was, as it were, a mechanical contraption which 
could function as an instrument by putting his signature 
on the dotted line on orders issued by the Political Agent, 
who also functioned as the Prime Minister. To sum up, this 
is how the administrative structure stood at that time: 

(a) The Agent to the Governor-General held the 
supreme position in the State with Political Agents 
in all the districts of Baluchistan, while the Political 
Agent in Kalat district functioned as the Prime 
Minister as well. 
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vKharan. Makran, etc., were administered 

^ Khan-e-Kalat was the Head of the State 
, W on oaper. For all practical purposes, 
"tL was vested with the Political Agents 
^ functioned under the direct orders of the 

Agent to the Governor-General. 

Nasirabad. Chagai. and the tribal regions 0 f 
Marri and Bugti areas had each a separate Political 
Acent Dera Ghazi Khan was absorbed in the 
Punjab and Jacobabad (originally Khangarh) 
riven over to Sind. Also, a substantial tract 
of the borderland of Baluchistan was passed on 

to Iran. This region is now still marked as ‘Iranian 

on all geographical maps. 


(e) The Baluches were deliberately debarred from key- 

posts in the Government of Kalat, while non- 
Baluches and persons adept in the art of flattery 
occupied high positions. 


(f) In the sphere of education, the masses were 
criminally ignored. The Budget^ allocation for 
this primary need was a mere Rs. I j.OOO. 

(s) On the iudicial plane, a ludicrous innovation 
called ‘Jirga System’ was introduced, supplanting 
the Islamic system of dispensing justice based 
on Shariat (Islamic laws) and sound Baluch tradi¬ 
tions. What was all the more ridiculous was 
that all the members of this ‘Jirga System’ were 
nominated by the Political Agents in their res¬ 
pective regions. Appeals, if any, against Jirga deci¬ 
sions were directed to be lodged with the Agent to 


final orders i n ln ln dia, wh 125 

Thousands of innnr-" 31 ^ of the Kh "° Uld iss ue 
put into jails without PSrS ° ns "ere ha" e ' Ba ' Uch - 

This then is a nut-shell account , 
set . U p that prevailed when I cmb , r °f the ad minis . . 
of socio-political reformation and d ° n m >' Program^ 
having laboured unceasincly to - democrat izatio^ 6 
cooperation of the Sardars and theT* ^ loyaIt y and 
preceding chapter. It indeed t de ^edi 

gratification to say that the tribal Sard? * fairam °unt 0 f 
their accumulated feelings of despair an?’ "Withstanding 
years of despotism, extended their f mi rrustrali °n over 
me in my schemes of reform. This was b C ° 0perati °n to 
they entertained no misgivings about m °h S ' y beca «e 
and sincerity of purpose, particularly wh intenti °ns 

I was myself the first to denounce the auT • Sa "’ that 
pomp and extravagant regal show that hnd^ authorit y, 

to be associated with the head of the State mbert0 Come 

The time was now ripe for m. 
reformative measures I had in mind. e ° 3 ^ Witb the 

Accordingly, I embarked on the proce-c t , , 

Prime Minister responsible to the Legislature’now ^th * 

Cabinet compnsmg of selected as well as a few nominee 
members, each with a separate portfolio. Besides the Cabinet 
I constituted a State Council with 12 members, 6 being the 
people's representatives, and the other 6 drawn from the 
Cabinet. 


A separate department was established to deal with 
matters of religion under the charge of a competent Minister. 
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Oa-is (Judccs) were appointed in every Tehsil; and 
% of Ulemas (authorities on Islam,c laws) was Sc t * 
fo advise the Judges. Shanat laws (Islam,c Codes), 

‘ . “cviously been abandoned, were duly re-mtroduccd h 
thc hnes in vogue during the Khanship of Mir Nasir K ]^ 

Moori. A Penal Code was prepared and mtroduced, by w hi ^ 

justice was assured for everyone w,tl,out any d,stinctio ns Z- 

caste, creed, colour, race or status. 01 

The evil practice of Bcgaar system (i.c.. forced labou 
without due remuneration) was totally banned; and scve r I 
punishment was prescribed for violations of this ban 
Revenue taxes, which the tribal Sardars and influential ni Cn 
in the State used to collect hitherto from the farmers 
labourers and the common people, were also discontinued’ 
Ere this, the labourers had to pay out a sort of ‘professional 
tax’ on their earnings. This improper practice was also 
banned. Preference in employments was given to the 
Baluches, as far as justifiably possible, thus replacing the 
non-Baluch personnel in the State Services. 

As stated earlier, the sphere of education had been 
grossly neglected with a ridiculously low Budget allocation 
of Rs. 13,000 only. 1 got it raised to Rs. 400,000 annually. 
Promising Baluch students were given adequate scholar¬ 
ships enabling them to pursue their studies in India and 
other foreign universities. 

A large number of schools were opened throughout the 
State in order to root out illiteracy that prevailed appalingly 
among the masses. There was an acute dearth of printing 
presses in Kalat State. Therefore, a litho printing press 
was also established. 

As could be expected, all these reforms succeeded in 
breaking the monotony and lull in the life of all the classes 



STRUGGLES 

of population. This so cio 

a new era of world rcc/ lcal avvak„ . 

Reputed philosophers, ®" ltlo n, whi ch "' n Sjn Kal af i 27 
literary men, politicians anTrT’ to t' ded 

Siting Kalat. This inte^?® 0 * dig;,>ri atl 
benefited my people, who ” 5 ' of ,^ 

to ' ifc was appreciably re. 0r " ,al hofi*!®"*' 0 " n atUr / 
tIl ese enlightened personalities*""* ,hr °UgJ«PP«2 

courses 

Economically, too, Kata. «, h 

as I said earlier. Unless , hc ^ ^ avvf ullv . 
society ,s reasonably sound •? °"" c fibre l r aCklVar d 
social transformation, ‘a Is f ntil e to , any giv en 
is true of all societies in all par ^ f is an// pt a ny 
empty st omach seldom of ’'“man habit-/ 0, ma »’ 

Plato once “An 

times. The problem of suitah^^^^in^^’’' 
warranted urgent attention fo/ em P lo ymeru j n 'i !" s 

Political reasons apart, even on pure// 6 ' han °" a reason' 

th,s matter demanded immediate action " C ° nsid «ations,' 

Accordingly, I started with th 
Ordnance factory which, while „ establ,shn ient of an 
ployment to the people, also se/eT'a '" 8 eainfuI «*• 
means of producing military wares ,i f mde P a ndent 
army. Services of some 50 technical by the State 

facture of small arms and ammun,ti/ Per ' S ' n the manu - 
the Frontier regions. In ordenTbmak th?” S6CUred 
trade, which some persons had been . , ,. monopo,yinth is 
official cc„«, of Ly « re " • 

Small-scale industries such as spinning and cloth- 
weaving, carpet-makmg and leather-tanning were opened 
at various places. 
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~cefccd its due attention. Numerous 
^pkOtan, w°* th; sjperrision of experts i n u, e 
&n -< *rre *» ^ t ":' c »ere swarded generous stipend, 
fidd: «*» ***££&& sph^- Besides other natural 
. .-.- • • ■ , • fruits. Mh in cu it) at 

bounties. K*W'f for , systematic streamlining 0 f 

« in »w*0- "ffL on sound commercial lines. Ac- 
horticultural chain of fiuit-prdcns was cslab . 

cording!)'. *" eI . _ m anaeement of the Slate Govcrn- 
bshed under die a ‘ ' , hc ,j t hy competition amonc 

men I- Tin's natural)_ e w(pr; and as a result, this 

the enterpnsers ,r ‘ ‘ with keen enthusiasm in pro- 

^rtittfai «e0 35 commercial activities. 

*r.srrrjsi-o?^ 

00 . J,,.. petrol producing areas in Baluchistan in 

„ j .kv strict in 1937 after its expiry bv not 
JJJJrt-p m fresh renewals. Instead. I asked for fresh 
t-ders' 77ns.' however, could no: be materialized, as the 

-. :1 s::u:t:on was fart heading towards an ex- 

piosion. which finally did come in September. 1939. in the 
shape of thff Second Werid W ar. 

Homn, after the cessation of hostilities in 1945. nepo- 
tiitirrs *'ere once spun resigned in this connection,* and 

contract for oil; 

iti< time on reasonabJv better terms. But subsequently, 
t>. s contract cancelled b\ the Government of Pakistan 
for reasons best kno**n to them only. 

I have dealt with the subject of ofl in some detail in 
Chapter 1, along with other minerals; and I repeat here 
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again that Baluchistan abound, • 129 

nothing concrete had been don/' mmenJ "calth. Yet, 
W ,al item thus far. I,. tben{ . “ ''Ploita, io „ ofthis 
initial move in this matter i ' . pon to make an 

Dr. MuMcc from services "f 

Rcscrach Department under him “ b ' ,shcd a Mineral 
Baluch students of science at his h;- ' P ace d a team of 

research work. This team, under *° hclp ! lim in His 

toured the land extensively and col) ” pcrt mineralogist, 
which were sent out to Calcutta r„. *7 Various specimens 
chemical analysis. ,or labora tory tests and 

It may sound as self-praise to sav tint nil,. 

and changes were the outcome of mv . . <lcsc reforms 
the fact remains that I had to labour’ hnr i' 1 '"^ Cnbl1s: but 
in my struggles at bettering the ' . an ° ‘mdctcrringly 
which were retarding the proercss of .i”!' condltio, W 

I«f* '»>■ *"IW in % ^ ' - «■ 

of poverty. Rather than say nnvthinn J nnd P nn 8* 
would quote verbatim here the official endo^ ab ° m 1 

State Council which speaks for itself: mcnt ° r *lic 

“His Highness Mir Ahmed Yar Khan In, . 
ing hard and guiding the people n,. • l,ccn work- 
has steered clear the shS n, ' S a S ' a ' csmai * wb <> 
waters. The rtfoJiSS'^ '">»« 
education, trade, induarv, and soe'i it."j"5'. lldd ‘ “ f 
vities have been so successful tin’, llp " HI<: acll ‘ 

of Baluchistan but also the Bahichcs ° n - " 1C I)all| ches 
in Sind, Iran or Afghanistan, arc proud of him. '^ 

"In expression of our gratitude, the title of 'Khan-e- 
Moazzam is conferred upon him.” 
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INSIDE BALUCHISTAN 
been used in all official docu- 

tlicn l' aS 


meats- , was fairly su-ssful in controlling 

By and ^ of the State by 1936 - 

effectively "' eaffa ‘ r b le contribution I could so far 

Satisfied at ' vha healthy growth of the State, I 

S f wards shaping a Mecca to perform the 

m £eded on my £ obligation, I went over to Iraq, 
P r After this solemn ~ b le homage at the sacred 
shaikh Abdul Qadir Jital 
hrine of Ghouse-ul- him )—the venerable saint 

S A« ah ^ t my ancestors, and indeed, by all 
devoutly revered W over t0 Jerusalem in Palestine to 
Muslims- 1 t en , CTraves of Prophets Abraham, Moses 
pay 3 thS'on my^^y tack home, 1 stayed for sometime in 

■pjrvpt also. 

r these sacred places, 1 found myself all 
On return fr ^ ^ obstacles which the British 
the more determm It was with this resolute aim that 

hSd ^nTe^naces of of the most ca pable and pro- 

ciihcontinent—Mr. Moha^ - 

^AiSfelie Legal Adviser Jo Kalat State, 


936. 


This was how I came into contact with Mr. Jinnah 


Enter the Quaid-e-Azam 

This eminent barrister, Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 

10 subsequently became ‘Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad 

11 Jinnah’ in 1940, was not only a first-rate legal practi- 
mer but was also the President of the All-India Muslim 
iague. A shrewd legal man and a mature politican that 


MY 

he was, Mr. Jinnah knew very well the inner wnri.- 
m ind of British statesmen. Above all he T^'" 85 of the 
virtue of frankness of speech and thought " a ^ rare 
little about the person or persons he would’ t-In u Carcd 
long as what he was speaking was true And ab ° Ut ’ 3S 
than not, his assessments had a biting h,™ 0 ' 6 -° ften 
expression of them. For instance, when in 194 ^^l” 8 
hJichols the renowned British journalist and ’am^ r 
Verdict on India—i in an interview asked the Quaid ^ ° f 

“How would you describe the vital nrm,- i , 
the demand for Pakistan?” P mci P' es of 

“In five words: ‘The Muslims are a Nation’” 
replied the Quaid promptly, adding: “Theonethml 1 ’. 
keeps the British in India is the false idea of a if 
India as preached by Gandhi. A United India I ^ 
is a British creation—a myth wh.vi, P at ’ 
endless strife. As long as that strife exists, the British 
will have an excuse for remaining. For once in a way 
‘divide and rule does not apply p y 

,v rr‘ y r, want 11,6 British to '*** and 

quit, observed Nichols caustically. 

But Quaid-e-Azam could be more caustic; and 
he replied. You have put it very neatly!” 

/ However, to come back to our subject, as stated above 
I contacted Mr. Jinnah an d availed of his expert advice 
on the follow ing points affecting the political set-up m'Kalat 
Stat e vis-a -vis the British Government: ‘— -— 

(i) That the British must honour all their commit¬ 
ments; and that the Treaty of 1876 (.s ee Appen¬ 
dix V), in particular, must be fully honoured. 
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. territories, excepting q u 
fii) That all tn • ssess ion, so that I m a > b e 
Tl“ ”for"» o. .he line, of C^fo. 
cccd with y Hvdcra bad (Deccan), My Sore d ' a n 
States l' kc ' and 

garoda- 

i miv be allowed to set up an Assembly 
tiii) That n [a os •niwa n-e-Khns ' (House of t n °' 
menclaW^ Sardars in place of ,u p ° tds ), 

•Such'confbderation’. °' d 

nther Assembly, nomenclaturcd as ‘h:., 

M of Commons) comp*^ 

-^Hindvesofthe fencrnl Hotel, ^« 
may be formed- 

, i That the members of the State Cabinet should b e 

(V dieted from among the members of Di\ Van . 

f n %tsn.e.Khas,.vi.h-he leader of .he 
functioning as the Pnme Minister of the State. 

, t That these Assemblies should be gradually en 
(V ° !J led to assert their functional rights and di s . 
charge their responsibility as full-fledged Houses 
of Parliament within a stipulated period of 5 years. 

/...•o jhat the ruler of the State should be the cons¬ 
titutional Head of the State. 

qUAID-E-AZAM'S IMPRESSIONS 

It should be obvious from the above that my one 
purpose in formulating these administrative and consti- 
Jiienal schemes was to create political consciousness 
mong the people of Baluchistan, and make them feel 
hat they were the active participants in the manning and 
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progress of their land • .c 

bountifully bestowed u’pon them 

their illiteracy and econom- u ney < 
with their more advanced ncighh^^ 

0ur $. ~ - line 

Consequently, having chn 

n^ojLconsUtutiona^^^ ho *J Mr . Jin 
British were creafl^i^~rr,--22i!l5 impedimw,, 0 ad v.se 
talk with him on the subject* I?*’ 1 had ' J » one!r ihe 
historical background ofth e 'r e ! aVehlm a fu H pict Ur hea r rted 
its evolution through the ages "’" 5 Cthn °'ogicalasp ef 
prospects and potentials; and h’ow £‘ rulers ; its p^j 
succeeded in preparing a w 1 hac i to a c^rfo* F sent 

sssr ai " in ‘ 

people and 

// “Whenever”, I told Mr. Jin na h «i 
/my schemes and plannings f or the be’tter 'T Ponvard "ith 
and development of the State, the B2 / my peo P la 
idea, and put hinderances in my way.” h d ° not like ‘he 

“Your Highness”, said Mr Ji nn <-m. 
exactly _the same attitude towards the r .c" British have 
What I am doing for the uplift of Ind m" MusIims . too. 
doing here for yon, con,™",/ '” d *" M»*m, y.„ „ t 
thoughts far ahead, and much g ad to find >'°ur 
those of the other rulers of the TnH- "L progressive than 
You are the only ruler i 

trying to bring in democracy in the Stat e n and° f 5“ Pe ° Ple ' 
responsible before the 

of 1 Creatl0n: 'vherea-stheotherrulersoppose.toot andSr 
all progressive and modern reforms that ^ against the ^ 
princely-interests.” b ® nsi ine r 
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“I regard niysef only as a servant 
4 1 P ut ,fl ’ i Arabic adage which says: ‘The 

servants’. Actually, there is 

«»' ^topfc “me >" d 0,lKr SM ° , " ,Kmuch 

Chl « rs “<1 as 

my aIlCC |‘ The)' " cre ts of their people. 1 fervently 
:sp° ,ic rU „: cr c true ’ to see my people become 

ich ’ fnuch nt>' 1,u n v conscious and attain proper partici. 

jtjon with me in ^ by noW become the ‘Quaid-e- 
Mr Jinnah, "’h° n was not iccably impressed with the 
Y of Muslim ludia, ^ now on a pedestal from 
what 1 was say ‘ of carving out a meaningful 
Jlrc he «as in thc pr ihc ln dian subcontinent. As such, I 
, tur c for Muslims amount of marv cl the significant 

ow recall with a 
0 h h ad uttered then. 

° rds ” said he, “I have fully understood your 

“Your Highness . -^ ^ you are struggling hard for 

jews; and 1 am convin pcop , e As such , my services 

,eacc and prosperity a be available to you without 

s a a Legal Adv,SC [' ever . As a matter of fact, since I 
ny remuneration, freedom of the Indian Muslims, 1 

, m myself fighting jn uf nob i e cause as a friend and 

im duty-bound t° > fhat a time „-/// come when 

1 brother. Imus ‘ ^ u countries will be united into a 

■» If* ™, „ aceonn, of US s eo Sr apUa„ 

I" " b °“' -O’- 

ST- old nm ri/ no, be able ,0 mmess Iho,; bn, Gji 
JS m « >» «e "“s muerialized. .. . As for the 
political side of your case, what you require is a slrone 
political organization to create an awakening among thc 
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people; and this should enable you to steer vn,„ 
the Assembly.” - (Italics mine ) Y Way throu S h 

Having said these pregnant words, the Ouairi , a 
then advised me in his own measured tones tonmt h ^ 
tiously in the matter of associating personal^ Z 
political party openly In Baluchistan. He exnlaLd ? Y 
that thc matter was all the more delicate in view of the A g ™ 
me „ls ond Treaties of military a„ d polilical 

existed between me as the State ruler, and the British who 
he reckoned, would invariably create difficulties in mv wav 
Hejioweve r sa i c1 th at I h J d 

the. All-Indm .. Musli mJLeague-branchJn BaluchistanT” 


to 


I assured t he Quaid-e-Azam that I would cooperate 
with, him as best as I could in his mission of carving out a 
homeland for the Muslims; and this, I told him, I would do 
openly ; for I did not—nor do I now-believe in any scruples 
to come in way of my friendship. This emphatic assurance 
from me on behalf of my people gave him great satisfaction 


Accordingly, I_cpmmen ced ,my_effoiTs_io .popularize 
theJVIuslim League and its programme of Muslim emancipa¬ 
tion in every nook and corner of the province of Baluchistan. 
I explained to the _Baluches the jmportance and significance 
of Pakistan .movement, and encouraged them to joTnthe 
Muslim League. As a result, Baluches. Pathans and others 
settled in Baluchistan, rose as one man in response to my call 
for unity for the sake of Islamic brotherhood and its future. 


All possible assistance by way of money and material 
was generously provided to finance and organize conferences, 
public meetings and processions by the Baluchistan Muslim 
League in Kalat. Scores of trucks and cars were also placed 
at thc disposal of the party organizers for the exclusive use of 
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136 various parts of India; and at 

,„ c , n d guests troi ^ he i ped even monetarily as 
dC ' Cga these delegates t' a mattC r of zealous patriotic 

*?£* “ f“ »ny other consider, 

' '' of duty rather ' . ^ cov ers containing sizeable 
ridilim. ,o the Central Office of the All- 

amounts used < « „ Mcm ent ns funds. 

India Muslim 1 S 

ln , d be expected, grew suspicious about 

The British,« ft . es jn this connection, particularly 

the purpose of my a flS thev always did, that Baluchistan 

so because they re. ’ jon on the map from the defence 

held a vciy straa- ^^ t 2ainjng politica i hustle-bustle i n 

point of view. ^^.“sicnal to their ambitious lordship 

Baluchistan spelt ^ent. They, therefore, tried to bully 

over the India ■ ^ of , hc proverbial John Bull. They 

ro e in the true ^ Qf previous agreements by which I 

started remm in part in any movement or indulge! 

™ b0U 1Zs ^wl ch could jeopardize their interests in the' 
in any activities 

Subcontinent. 

These protests, remonstrations and concealed threats, 
however did not deter me one way or the other. I ignored 
them and continued with the personal assistance I was giving 
o the Muslims of India morally as well as monetarily in their 
heroic strueele for freedom from the alien yoke. __ 


During these days, I played host to the Quaid-i-Azam 
several times at Quetta, Mastung and Kalat. The Quaid and 
his ever-loving sister, Miss Fatima Jinnah, used to be duly 
accorded a Royal reception each time they came, and an 
equally hearty send-off when they left; and great care was 
taken to provide them with the best of amenities at our 
disposal during their stay with us. 


MY STRUGGLES 


Ihej^u a i d . -e -Ajamhad hv 

respected so much^t7 hc — ^^ome Jo be loved and 
publicly on the scale; and th^Le^'^ him in &wIgo\d 
was handed over to him as~u£ com "I ^ anlity of: solid gold 

towardsjlm efTorts^of the Alj-J nrl i >' but .' on of Si Baluchis 
tion to this, I had the personal sattficf Leaeue ' In add ' J 
lace to Miss Fatima Jinnah, the cmm fpresentin 8 a neck- 
needless to say, exceeded by fir Va,ue of which, 

Rs. 1 , 00,000 which it really cost Thn a ! try amount of 

were both surprised at this; but th 6 ^ Ua ' d and his sister 
token of our deep love and Baluch tradition * hUmb ' C 

Soon after this, came the sad incident „r 
attack on the Quaid-e-Azam on 26th July ^ ® f _ a . murderous 
The culprit, as it came to be known later ^ Bombay - 
Sabir-a fanatic ^W-who, 0 „ te Z T Rafi « 
that ‘Jinnah was a tool in the hands of British2 "r' 0 " 
(for that was how he pleaded guilty before ihln??! ® 
who sentenced him to 5 years R 1 1 wn n . B [ ltlsb Judge 
Hill: and forcing hi, way ^, M *» 

on the table soon after his lunch at 1.15 p m P r l? 

howeyer, saved hi, life, which a more precious Muslim 

1 “n a a " , By th ‘ ,ime ,hc attend*.., rushed” 
whjch the, did almost instantaneously, the Quaid's struggle in 

self-defence had blunted the force of knife-blows; and hewn, 
extricated safely from the clutches of the misguided assassin 
with some minor cuts on his hands, and a deeper wound on 
his chin. 


The news of this murderous attempt was splashed over 
as the headline in all the newspapers, at home and abroqd. 
I was shocked and pained; but the fact that the Quaid was 
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safe and sound greatly relieved the agitated feelings in m y ^ 
“d heart. Apprehensive of such repet,t,ons-for the pog* 
atmosphere at this time was highly charged with Relent p 0s ^ 
bilities-Uentoutmy own personal Body Guard to Bombay 

for the Ouaid’s personal protection. This man remained wi 
him faithfully ashis Body Guard right upto 7th August, 1947 


It may also be mentioned here that whenever he visited 

Baluchistan before the Partition, the Quaid-e-Azam was alwav- 
greeted with the booming of 21 guns, just as the Viceroys of* 
India used to be greeted; but after the establishment 0 f 
Pakistan, these boomings became all the more exultant, f 0r 
now they were blended with the ecstatic pulsations 0 f the 
hearts of the multitudes of Baluches who came out to say 
"welcome home” to their honourable guest and beloved 
friend. 


Nothing i s pol itil 


‘cally 


r, ght 


w ^ich ij 




Wr °ng. 


Cfjfiptcr 8 


&avid 


° Co nneli 


The Declaration 


° f 'dependence 


u ‘ Leningrad was raised- Trin. ^ Ucasus ! ft 
British army; the remnants of Hitler’» WaS 0 ccu P«d 1 

crtdi" ™ 

Muslims— were now t™, 

goals marked out as their destination^Thet ^ & 
Gandhi Talks in the background nf h famous Jl 
and growing violence and tension throughoutTnlt?, 
and most of the Hindu leaders were in jails ^ AW 
and other places in India. 


The onset of 1944, saw Field Marshal Wavell as the 
Viceroy of India in place of Lord Linlithgow (.whom he 
had replaced in the last quarter of the previous year). Realiz¬ 
ing the ugliness of the situation following the failure of 
Jinnah-Gandhi talks, Lord Wavell convened a conference 
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,40 . ,944. This was at the time when 

rovernors in far off. Lord Wavell now saw 

of U^ctory " ,asn „acr which the Indian unrest w as 
A ' ! CS cnl crgency laWS ' "^nd, would cease to be operative 
th8t It down by an > r0 " 1 jch was now clearly in sight. The 
b£l fthc end of the war ^ recomme ndmg that His Ma- 
'I ,th ‘ 0 rs were unanuno ^ the initiative to resolve 

G :;, Government shou d of the Muslim League and 

fhe deadlock follo "! nS , t some workable agreement; but the 
t Congress » bringing the situation to any con- 

V ear 1944 passed b> contrar y, the political atmosphere 
elusive stage. °" 1 ds m orc and more violence and 
raged prop^iveb 

growing unsta ^ in 1945 between political 

Then started . aga j n> with no results. The famous 

leaders and the Vicer y, Lord Wave ll now found 

Simla Conference , that was about to explode. The 
himself sitting on a of the Allies w ; t h the surrender 

war had ended in mjd . might 0 f 7th May; but the ghost 
of German arm> stalking around the Indian 

of j“««SS ”»»■'« 

subcontinent Gove mment of the zero-hour that 

apprising H J Indja He came back with certain 
S riroposals on constitutional reforms devised to lead 
eventually to full Self-Government for India. These proposals, 
however were by no means a solution to the problem, for 
they failed to meet the demands of the All-India Muslim 
League which was wedded to the ideology of a separate home- 
land for Muslims. 

The summer of 1945 in England saw the Labour Party 
elected to power after the elections; and Clement Atlee 
now headed His Majesty’s Govemment. After a series of 
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(who had by now a good barK," Which Sir StafWa „ 

prominently, it was decided ° fIndia naffairs) fo**! 
Mission to India in a hectic bid ? nd a Member CalT* 
transfer of power i„ i nd £ b ! d to devise a schel 

prising of the Secretary 0 f StTte^fo 8 ^’ a Missi °n co m - 

Lawrence, Mr. A. V. Alexander and Si « ^ nd ' a ’ Lord Pethic 

in India on 24th March 1946. f tafford Cripps, arrived 

I had been closely following the D nlV 
India; for, the matter of Indian States ' , develo Pments in 

the ultimate outcome of the fight f or i n d j hnked a P with 
not an Indian State, as acknowledged Kalat was 

ment; but all the same, its future\as\| heBntlShGovern ' 
upon. Thus, some time ahead of th* !° be decided 
for meeting the rulers of Indian Stat^ S1 °? S S ° hedu,e 

the Quaid-e-Azam on the legal aspects of tte isSestat 
would now arise in respect of my State that 

The Quaid-e-Azam, needless to say knew h™ 
matters diplomatically. He said that he would hostTtea 
party in my honour, and invite the members of the Cabinet 
Mission and other political leaders to it. 1 

Accordingly a party was arranged at the Quaid’s 
residence. Never before had the Quaid thrown such a grand 
party. Some 500 dignitaries attended the reception, including 
the Cabinet Mission members. As intended, I took this 
opportunity to explain my case fully to the members, giving 
an elaborate historical background of my State. They all 
ga ve an attentive ear to me; and it was decided that I should 
have my ca se prepared fully bv legal experts, and that th e 
Quaid-e-Azam, being the Adviser to the State, would present 
the same officially to the British Government. 
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i n case as it stood with rega rd 
• deci s '° fl ’ nared by such^rninenUaM^erj 

>n g <wns P^ed, Sar^Oi^, 
„d i‘ s c J'Sir Sul^rf^s then handed over to ^ 


•ough 11 

. r!e n v stated here, re-stressed 
cdum,^ 1 ' 


the 


rtiaj° r p nd ependent and sovereign State 

K» lat iS Nt! * the British Government being 
ii' rclati ° n arious mutual AgreemeDtS and Treaties - 
baSed ^ an Indian State, its relations with 
ThatKalat' 5 ” 0 , a formal nature by virtue of 
India being « with the British; that with the 
Kalat’s aP ee " Acrecm ent of 1876 with the Kalat 
ceasing of 111 K " lat would regain its complete 
Government- ^ ex ; st ed prior to 1876; and that 
independence, “ ment would then be free to 
the Kalat without any interference by 

choose its own way 

others. 

, nhose rerions of Kalat which were currently 
•espectoftn the considered opinion of the 

sscssion ot tne o ’ 
isrts was: 

All such rerions as were given under the control 
of t he British in consequence of any treaty will 
return to the sovereignty of Kalat State, and 
resume their original status as parts of the Kalat 
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(ii > *«-?<» 

control of these areas presently. ^ 1S m dlreCt 

(i jj) On the lapse of British sovereignty, the agreements 
respect of the parts under their control" 
cease to have any legal binding; and the rishts 
hitherto vested in the British shall automatic^ 
be transferred back to the Kalat Government. 

(jv) Other Baluch regions like Kharan, Lasbela and 
the Marri and Bugti areas were part and parcel 
of the Kalat State as acknowledged by the British- 
and must, therefore, go back to it when the latter 
vacate. 

In the meantime, the_Tamindars_of Marr i and B ugti 
nreas senLouj^M emorandum to the British^Governm enT 
jnX?46, demanding that their tribal regions be included iiTa~ 
•federation’ with Kalat. This application is reproduced 
verbatim as under. 

We, the Tamindars of the tribal areas of 
Marri and Bugti, feel that due consideration 
was not given to our regions in the consti¬ 
tution of India. We wish to present our 
views in favour of our tribal system to the 
British as well as the political leaders of 
India. We earnestly desire that our tribal 
region which is beyond the limits of British 
India, may under a grouping system, be sepa¬ 
rated from the areas of the Punjab, and be 
linked with the Kalat State, in a federation. 
Our independence should be intact. 
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, 90 on»« ia0 fJghari and the Pri ne 
" e *4 ja ^ 1 ®**? 9 our representatives in 

tio^r of K ftla “ d conferences and a 3Sem _ 

« ini8 ' meeti»8 9 Section with the Indian 

al1 caH ed ^ "oecially referring to the 
blie !ituti° n ’ L for the tribal areas. 

::;;> ionoeft 

Sardar Bahadur Dud a Kh an 
Sardar Tamindar, Marri 

Dated ^f ^wV^Zada Sardar Mohammad 
sign Akba r ^ Mohammad Jamal Khan 

2 # Sardar 
Leghari* 

. e events that followed the Cabinet 
Skipping over subsequent ‘interim Government*, 
Mission Plan “ itse lf into inhuman frenzy in Bihar, 
and the violence that and jn a , most every town and 
Koakhali, Lahore, ^ ^ phase 0 f Indian history on the 
city in India, 1 no"’o ^ necess ity of which the British 
threshold of Pa ^"° ’ s 0 f stubborn reluctance, during 
ultimately realized a J were i os t; thousands of women 

which millions of human hun dreds of thousand 

t«on, loot and murder became the 

0rde TO? e wt y the state of India when Lord Mountbatten, 
im . .• .a tn he the last of the Viceroys of India, flew 
over "to S Delhi on 22nd March, 1947 to wind up British 
supremacy in this part of their dominions wherein hitherto 
the “sun never set”. 


nominate Nawab Si r 


We 1 


DECLARAiiuiN u* INDEPENDENCE ^ 

It is not within the scope of this book to retrace or 
comment upon the dubious role Mountbatten-the cousin 
of His Majesty the King Emperor George VI—played in 
manoeuvring a mutilaled division of India into Bharat and 
Pakistan as they appear on the map today. 


However, this is what the Partition Plan of June 3 
stated in respect of transfer of power in India vis-a-vis the 
States: 


“• • • AI1 the rights surrendered by the States to 
the paramount power will return to the States. Political 
arrangements between the States on the one side, and 
the British Crown and British India on the other will 
thus be brought to an end. The void will have to be 
filled either by the States entering into a federal rela¬ 
tionship with the Successor-Government or Govern¬ 
ments in British India: or failling this, entering into parti¬ 
cular political arrangements.” 

The next day at a press conference, Mountbatten stated 
that the Indian States had been "Independent States in treaty 
relations with the British”; and that with the lapse of para- 
mountcy, they would assume an independent status and were 
“absolutely free to choose to join one Constituent Assembly 
or the other, or make some other arrangement”. 

The Quaid-e-Azam hailed this statement but Mr. 
Gandhi said that declarations of independence by Indian 
Princes “were tantamount to declaration of war against the 
free millions of India”. The element of violence almost always 
lurked subconsciously in Mr. Gandhi’s mind, notwithstanding 
his public image as the mystagogue of Ahimsa (non-violence). 
That he himself died a violent death at the hands of one of his 
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,46 , an indication of the futility of usinga 

myst id . e .azaM’S DECLARATION 

QUAlD u nH in a statement to the press whi ch 
°n the °^ r subs equently issued on June 18, he S ai d: 

the Qum^* 3 States will be fully independent 

• ‘ Constitutionally, as soon as the supre mac ; 

legally and con ^ as such> the States win b& ^ 
of UieBntish « jr wish whether t0 join the Indjan 
to act as per ^ Pak ; st an Legislative Assembly. i n 

Legis'ature or ci^ion ^ jojn either of the two they ^ 

0356 ° f ; relations and arrangements anew as per 

„ The All-India Muslim League’s policy has been 
• '' ambiguous from the very beginning that We 
qU,t i/ no t interfere in the internal affairs of any State; 

such problems must primarily be discussed and 
Lived between the rulers and the people of the State 
oncemed. If any State wishes to consult us in the 
matter we offer our sendees readily. In case a State 
desiring to retain its independence by co-operating with 
Pakistan in trade and economic affairs, only we wel¬ 
come to have political talks on the same to arrive at any 
solution agreed upon for mutual good. 


"... I am of firm opinion that the Memorandum 
of the Cabinet Mission of 12th May, 1946, clearly 
lays down the policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
respect of the position of the Indian States. It nowhere 
makes it obligatory upon them to merge themselves 
with any Legislative Assembly, be it Indian or Pakistani. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE , 

any W.e,, wh„,h„ “ «■ ptwum from 

>»"•« organization in « 

“The British Governs . , 
them (the States) , ha t informed 

It can be brought to an end th ^ untransfer able. 
attain their independence automatical^’"' 08 S “ te 

The Quaid-e-Azam wrote a | P ,,„ , 
position of Kalat being different from tl° m<5 Stating that the 
States, I should send my reple2 ° f the Indiaa 
Delhi to discuss about the l ° the ^ * 

return of its Baluch regions hitherto'd ° f Ka ' at and the 
the British Government. Accordingly ^ C ° ntro1 of 

retary with a draft on the new position ofK iT Chief Sec ’ 
by experts. n 0 ^ a,at as prepared 

Round Table Conference 


- - i 1 - - »-• 

4th Angus. 1947, in which Lord MomSZtogI? 

^ Khl ”' Ctier of Kalat 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, the Legal Adviser of Kalat State and 

myself took part. The following points were agreed upon 

Kalat State will be independent on 5th August, 
1947, enjoying the same status as it originally 
held inJJS^Jiaving friendly relations with its 
neighbours. 


1. 


2 . 


In case the relations of Kalat with any future 
government got strained, Kalat will exercise its 
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, on and the British Gov- 

,rdct< n U^ tionary ,. measures to 
as T or 

issf^ 


' .^tinni ng his sem ccs and 
1 n f Kalatw-rcrgFeatio n oiPaEiit an 
i ' ilTQuaid-c-Azam a^d 

those of hj5 full con to be established 

**sfes^y? 

the G °. ieaders h, P; 

under ® 15 d Table Conference at Delhi, 

ollary t0 th * fcalat and Pakistan was signed 
A saC Int be 1 "' 66 " "lints agreed upon were broad¬ 
er eEree nien ‘. Th e P°' ntSfc 
^ugghJS* i 94 7 , as under. 

’ of Pakistan agrees that Kalat 

/The Government being quite different in 

‘• fan I" depen t” States of India; and commits 

status from ^ British Govern ment as 

^^vera. agreements. 

.„ be obtained to find out whether 
, Legal opinion is legally bound by the 

Pakistan Cover ^ treaties that already exist 

agreements an British Governme nt. 

between Kaiai a 

„ ., ta will be held between the nominees 

3 . Further talks ™ Khan . e -Azam of Kalat after 

°o f b,aSng a t n he a iegal opinion on the above points. 
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Government from 1 839 to 1947 and by this, Pakistan 
shall be the legal, consitutional and political 
successor of the British. 

5. In order to discuss finally the relations between 
Kalat and Pakistan on matters of Defence, Foreign 
Relations and Communications, deliberations will 
be held in the near future in Karachi. 

Thus, Kalat State virtually became part and parcel of 
pajdstan e ven ten da ys before it came into existen ce, _whereas 
Either Indian Sta tes were still undecided . 

A Memorable Conversation 

After the signing ceremony of the Standstill Agreement, 
there was an interesting conversation among the three of 
us— the Quaid-e-Azam, Lord Mountbatten and myself. 

I said to the Quaid-e-Azam: “Sir, it is due to my per¬ 
suasion that the Baluch regions got merged with Pakistan 
ten days before its coming into existence.*’ 

, i. '\ ■ ■ 

The Quaid-e-Azam replied: “No doubt, it is in fact 
due to your efforts that the Baluches are with us. Every 
citizen of Pakistan shall remember your efforts with grati¬ 
tude and give you all respect and honour for this.” 

Lord Mountbatten (in a tone of advice), “Mr. Jinnah, * 
I am sure you shall be giving all respect and honour to the 
Khan of Kalat. This gesture will help to have better relations 
with Iran and Afghanistan.” 

The Quaid-e-Azam replied: “Khan of Kalat is the right 
hand of Pakistan (meaning true friend). It is a fact that 
Baluchistan has played a substantial role in the creation of 
Pakistan.” 
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INSIDE ba LUch I st ^ 

*„ r the agreement, the Agent to .. 

. ftw weeks ‘ d the rulers of Khara n J* 

A n / r -Gener3l in J. f th eir regions had been transfe^ 
G °S that the con^o ^ were under the direct Sphe * 
TtheKa' at Copies of this Memorandum*^ 

0 f infl uC0Ct _ nar ately- 

s ent me S P , r,c A MUSLIM HOMELAND 
- PAWN ur 

„v dawned the historic day of 14th A UgUst> 
A°d fin f; t -Pakistan’ at last emerged on the map Q 
,947; and with it ses * ho breathed the a,r on the daw n 
!be world- To ' he and ' particularly to the Muslims i n wh at 
0 f this morning of Pakistan, it was a day of jubil ant 
rvasnowthe newS aid e Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah u 
freedom; but to v fulfilment 0 f a sacred mission. The 
^sasolemnm^r haV ing suffered the throes of a birth, 
land, like a 

lav bleeding- 

u-nrfu mythical gods and goddesses were satiated 
They Hind ^ the streets an d the open fields; but 
through A , la i,- 0 -Akbar from the top of the mos- 

the resonant cal the nation 0 f Maulana Moham- 

S5SSS—"= 

, lomitv that Muslims had to face throughout 
*f ch * as and continues to be, a source of glory 

Arises higher’and still higher. Thus, the sanctity and 
if v^i force of Islam cannot be evaluated in terms of the 
immensity of the loss of human lives and other materialistic 
considerations. The driving force behind the movement 
for Pakistan was obviously this religious and characteristic 
spirit—the spirit to sacrifice smaller wants for greater good; 
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for future salvation. nments = and p resem 

Kalat’s Declaration of l ndcpendcnce 

Th e K alat Government 

A n u 8 r e ,Ll° rmal dec,ara «on of 
of the British supreiSSp^fe^; so ° n af 'er , he end 

into being on the map of the Subcontinent^ akistanV c° m i ng 
I also sent a deputation 

Minister and Foreign Minister to KafLTf 8 u° f my Prime 
and come to an honourable settle,, , 110 have discussions 
mutually endorsed Standstill ApiwJ! lieht of the 

I94i» that the Bal«cteWjfeS_oUi!h_A 3 „ s ,, 
as -a friend in need- to P.k’sta" P 1 


meni oi a nomeiana tor Indian Muslims there u,v a V 
dous task before the nation, particularly before the OuSTh 
the new generation of political leaders The OuaideA, 
therefore, continued to be the focus of t L^tnZ’ 
now adjectivated as the ‘Pakistani Nation’ with a new flaa 
of their own, and a fresh mission of consolidation and national 
integration on all fronts. 


So, conscious of what lay before him, the Quaid-eAzam 
got down to the task without delay, and set about squaring 
up matters that demanded immediate attention in the light 
of the Pakistan Plan under which India was divided into 
two independent and sovereign dominions. This naturally 
entailed the matter of the position of States and their choice 
of remaining independent or joining any of the two do¬ 
minions. 
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Politics is no exact science. 



Chapter 9 


Bismark: Speech in Prussian Chamber, 1S63 


chap< er - 


Kalat’s Merger with Pakistan 


_tne capital oi me new State. Accordingly I called on 



him in October, 1947. - , „ 

vA j 0^1 CIS kw\t .£ c T J l* ( 5 ^') " i 

u As_an__elder_brother andjriend;’, spoke the Quaid 
after the usual exchange of formalities, “I would sincerely 
advise you to merge your State with Pakistan. Both the 
States will be benefited by this measure. As far as the demands 
and other problems of Kalat are concerned, these will be 
finally decided in a spirit of mutual friendship.” 

“I have great respect for your advice”, I replied, “and 
it is my considered opinion th at Kalat’s merger is necessary in 
order to make Pakistan stronger. In this connection, I would 
suggest that Baluchistan, be]ng_a_land ofnumerous tribes, 
the people there must be duly consulted in the matter prior 
to any decision I take; for, according to the prevalent tribal 
convention, no decision can be binding upon them unless 
they are taken into confidence beforehand by their Khan.” 
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, arrangement, 1 returned from 

nrovisi° na ' ‘ d Dar-ul-Awam and Dar-ul- 

Wi* th ' s P , y su nim° Houses of state Parliament) 

hi and i P mver P a fld UpP acco rd me a mandate on the 
(t, ' C a to the Hous c to pakis(an Both the Houses, 
■° P r Kalafs ^-Jnusly that Hie proposal of Kalat’s 
wttcr contended un»"'« jrit 0 f the earlier agreement 


Carachia nd p ' an d acCO rd me a mm.uu.c on me 

Jmra (*h e L the House to pakis(an Both the Houses, 
nd proposeu t > s nicrgc r ' {hat the proposal of Kalat’s 
° f ^tended unan'" 1 1 - jrit of t he earlier agreement 

ihtated a 8 ain f. Government and the spokesmen 
ierg er m betvv cen K alat , g47 a s also against the Inde- 
rr n C fktan this, the members decided 

L dS^^ l94 m the Government of Pakistan should 
Z furth n er th e a basis of the agreements referred to. 
e held on Ka i a t’s Parliament was forwarded 

This decision of 11 . Government of Pakistan, 

> the Ministry of Foreign Ana 
,r necessary processing- 

. rds the Quaid-e-Azam visited Sibi; 
Shortly aften ? e r re ’ ins isted upon me to sign the merger 
n d during his stay Qn ’ al capa city. Noting the urgency in 
ocuments in my p disdosed t0 him that on my individual 
^eQuaid’s insistence^ ^ both the Houses of my State 

,ersuasion, the mei consen t for merger sub j ect to 

arliament had signuiw 
be following specific conditions. 

fit No laws will be enacted without prior consent of 
the Baluch tribes as might affect their traditional 
customs and traditions. 

(ii) The presence of all tribal Sardars is necessary 
at the ceremony of Kalat’s merger, if and when 
it takes place; and the Khan-e-Azam and the 
Quaid-e-Azam should sign the merger documents 
before them. 


ID5 

ilM U 7st» A “”, a ^[ 0 7' rnm '" torP| i | <ia*n 

the cause of the histnrir-c i Khan ' e 'Azam in 
establishment of the soveS' C “' m ! na,in 8 in the 
Pakistan, and the Baluches’ scmccs'foT thf'l ° f 
of Islam in the Subcontinent cT .t ! f 6 g!ory 
sacrifices may find 
or ™,,c. lhmhy 

permanent pride for the coming generations of 
2SST reSP6Ct ° f the achie —* ‘heir 

(iv) Lastly, the Quaid-e-Azam should personally address 
the traditional gathering of tribal Sardars, apnre- 
ciating and acknowledging their sincere services 
in the cause oflslam and Pakistan. 

Enumerating the above pre-conditions, I explained to 
the Quaid-e-Azam that the Baluches are by nature very 
sensitive to personal honour and self-respect; and that no 
price can be too high for the preservation of these virtues 
Wealth without acknowledged honour has no place in their 
outlook on life. I also emphasized to him that he had been 
testing our fidelity and sincerity of purpose since 1936; and 
that, therefore, he should not have any doubt in his mind 
concerning the final merger of Kalat in the immediate future 
I further suggested that he should instruct the a.g.g. (who 
was an Englishman) to guide the Baluch tribal leaders into 
accepting the merger of their State without any hesitation. 

Having given the Quaid a clear picture of the conditional 
consent of both the Houses of Kalat’s Parliament, I returned 
to my camp at Dhadar. It was scheduled that we would 
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156 U n«t day; but I was unfortuntely i aid 

. fo understand the subsequent events that 

"„ S kno» »d »n*«nd «h o«tat fairly wall; b,„ 

A ftcr th e ereation of Pakistan the Qua,d was surrounded by 
certain top-men who, I may frankly say, were not the true 
3-wishers of the new State. Among such black sheep 
were the Agent to the Governor-General my own P r i me 
Minister and Col. S.B. Shah. These individuals, pi ainly 
speaking, were opposed to the idea of Kalat’s merger with 
Pakistan. On the contrary, they had a soft corner for the 
Hindu-dominated Indian National Congress in their hearts. 
Therefore now that Pakistan was a hard reality, these 
unscrupulous men started playing a double role. On one hand, 
they coaxed the tribal Sardars to oppose the move for merger; 
and on the other, they laboured to create misunderstandings 
between me and the Quaid-e-Azam by telling him that the 
“Khan-e-Azam was avoiding the merger of Kalat State”, i 
will quote only one instance here. 

As stated earlier, I could not pursue the matter of 
conditional merger the next day after my talk with the Quaid-e- 
Azam on the subject on account of my illness; and was, there¬ 
fore, resting in my camp at Dhadar. This man, Col. S.B. 
Shah, called upon me at this camp knowing fully well that 
I was unwell. However, since I knew the inner working of 
his mind, I suffered to give him more time than he expected. 
During the talk he had with me, I tried to educate his thinking, 


and bring home to hi, 

T 1 ' *y. h 

he had come to me at fll ote to mc a i 
« be bed p„„ th , Q '««« of„„ 

fa) “That you (,• e . m ., hthese Points: Azam - a »d 

fw\ ^ the 

W That you have « lni 

by aw.-"" 1 -'“■*». 

In the end he wrote * 

“The Quaid-e-Azam t, • 

you for this. He wasT h . mstructe d me to tt, 
well and that you would inform'!^ 1 y ° U Were 3 
of the decision by the end the result 

Sd/- 

Accordingly, the Quaid-e Ary, u S B ’ ^ 
matter of merger to his newly formeTkv^V^ the 
borne m mind that the members were „„ C b ^ffilSUa. 

matters like threthnologica M^.-" , of ,a Sd!mgienshive 

, As for Quaid-e-Azam, he had suddenly become ‘very 
old’ after over two decades of energetic leadership of the 
Muslims. In fact, he was now sick and weak. He badly needed 
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inside baluchist An 
V'V not men Of his calibre. It w 

dep ,.,ntthe^TX^Ttask m a spirit of^ 


thc fC 


> H is uvr *hat lIlv % their 

,le tere „> r f g0 ing ab °" h to the matter was that’of 
»? p for which, of course, there w a$ 



comf;', „o 
•cf° rC ’- n stc.'> 


.< bisCn the ‘ 


fl oS r0 


V I'' ” 1 

; people' 


s consent 


ilirough 


H 0 ' veVe ’j with -—- 

£ ,ible; an , , jnJSSS®! . Mtd persuasions. I even Put 
3S h°st s«e ceedC , d dehb cra ^ ri nfluence: Having thus been 
^a^Ay^oSnent of Pakistan of the 


l0 ' S nrcss ure °r SetTlhe G ° ve 
the P rC ' j info nTI 

ni aflda,C a ' s under ; 
decis> onaS 




iment will get the merger of Kalat 


C0Ver Thin 3 months. 


of Baluch traditions, the Khan-e- 
T hatinP urSUa " C id t0 Karachi along with his ad- 
Azam p the merger documents as soon as 
to sign m c 


![ S fwere finalh’ drafted - 


these 


manned, 


r,hinet manned, as I said earlier, by 
Pakistan Cam* memb ers, and basing their 
incompetent and in f P bsurd assumptions, was working on 
'pohm f onrlU ' abon b ° p the^ 500 -year old State. The nature of 

,he scheme to break np out sub sequently, was tanta- 

their programme- a Y ion of the Baluch people. For, 
mount to a P ol ' u “ off Kharan and Lasbela-thcjwo 
the Cabinet decided to . , y iving them an equal status 

subo^l^es of K ^ „ . hei - r .-mergers’ with Pakistan 

Wat of kalat, and °*“ * h had becn a par t of Kalat 

- -* 'independent' of K>1« S,.„ 


mE KGEK WITH PAKISTAN ^ 

1 7thMarch i i948l and one of its three Sardars „ 
jTaSTffitSbi too, became a part made 


These hasty steps were not only foolish for n.iv , 

masons, but wemaI^gd^ p ^^^^Po^l 
The Baluches were naturally disillusioned^^cs^—' 
actions of the Pakistan Cabinet. Right,y they feH £ 

. ljio cprvirftS ana sacrifice in „_ « ^ . . llcir 


erstwhile services and saenfices m the cause of Pakistan were 


^ vm i dKistan werp 

n0 w forgoten. So deep was the.r despair and frustration 
that several of them even wanted to revolt; and some element! 
made no secret of it. 


Seeing the infant State of Pakistan in hot waters, the 
A ll-India Radio broadcast a mischievous and misleading 
but suggestive news bulletin on 27th March, 1948. This felt 
piece of ‘news’ was to this effect: 


“...two months ago, the Kalat Government 
had applied to the Government of India for merger- 
but the Indian Government rejected their request on 
the ground of its geographical position.” 


Obviously, the purpose of this mischievous Indian 
propaganda was to widen the gulf of hatred between Balu¬ 
chistan and Pakistan. There was not even an iota of truth 
in what the broadcast said; but all the same, it was venomous 

enough. 

Consequently, the neighbouring countries were quick 
to take notice of this vulnerable situation in Pakistan which 
was hardly an year-old baby. In fact, reaction to these deve¬ 
lopments was particularly quick and sharp in Afghanistan, 
India and Kashmir. As a result: 

(i) The Government and the people of Afghanistan 
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,<incly suspicious and an. N 

became a tSe toWardsPakiStan ' Pled a 

h0Stl ' e Pakistan in trouble, Bharat at 
n finding ^a the Deccan on 9th Sen,, W 
H> d£ " d suSucd it on the 17th; and t^X 
1948. and ^ su(rer the humiliation of? > 
had pert ° be i ng totally annexed to India. eein 8 
his Stat e 

1izine the situation, the Maharaja of K a ,u 
(iii) Cap,t ? rc ed his State with Bharat. Shl »'r 

also mer£ cu 

a Arab Sheikhs of the Gulf v* 

f»> i» f«o U r of .h. Muslim movlj™ 

^ Pakistan; but seeing the unjust treatment? 
Ruches, they withdrew their support to P akista ° f 
and instead inclined favourably towards Bharat 

, therefore, took immediate cognizance of this maIi 
1 nlnda against Pakistan and Kalat State, 2' 
j stronglv worded letters of protest to the Indian Gov. 

J. As a result. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had to gi Ve a 
? nt in th e Indian legislature, saying that the news broad- 
bv the AH-lndia Radio “was due to some misunderstand- 

for which the Government of India sincerely apologize”. 

jes this, I received several personal letters from Pandit 
m in this connection, which I gave over to the press 
publication in order to dispel doubts and suspicions 
i the minds of the people. 

Meanwhile, the wave of hatred and animosity generated 
he wTong policies of the then Government of Pakistan 
nst Kaiat Was fast - gaining dimensions all over Balu- 
tan. Feelings in the tribal areas particularly were running 
i against Pakistan, and even against my own position 
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both as the Head of a Baluch 161 

had himself participated morally 2 ? We " as one who 
lishment of Pakistan. y materially in the estab- 

For me, this uglv 

ment, because Pakistan, which?? W3 ? 3 Serious P red >ca- 

a_symbo]^ns!omj a jhe^ubc 0 ntine?? haS aM a ~ ng b !^ 

historical test. Things were'mo^Tf jjvasnowon its severe 
The Government of Pakistan had n? • ° Wards a sh °w-down. 
stationed in Qne.t, to b' „„Z -2 27 “ "" 

Kalat; and the Agent to the Governor-n.n ae ? ,nsI 

was also preparing for ‘police action’ ^ m Baluchistan 
Besides these internal gravities, Pakistan” feeing otoer 

f, ”“ 

<a) 2" r ’ i,h "" ““ *>’ “» a- 

(b) Afghanistan started its slogan of “Pakhtoonistan” 
and was inciting the Pathans of the North-Wesl 
Frontier Province with money and material in 
order to give momentum to this political stunt. 

(c) Muslim refugees from India were pouring in 
daily through the borders in millions. 

(d) Muslims in India were being massacred wholesale 
by the Hindus; and the connivance of the Indian 
Government in this genocide was at its peak. 

(e) Russia was pressing its demand of access to the 
port of Gwadar on the Sind coast. 

This then was the situation as it stood in the first quarter 
of 1948.1 was in a desperate fix, and had to take quick decisions. 
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, . nk 0 r deliberate. The very 

ttat 1 must *' > 

paki sta ?i^ a 

i #ct qlUC •, nut olAniningJ!l^i«>^ancUon iy 
Thcrcf5 rc - " . ,i C ncd the merger 

1 Azam on 30th March, 1948. i 
L^Tthe^ ha vT e the scope of my mandate; yet JK 
CI "’ as eXC£ t and the tribal Sardars that, despite®* 
SitemyP^^e voice of any nature 
, v did n ot ralS on their behalf. And 1 am pleased t 0 if 
U »« *£T,till enjey »* “ and > 

nf siening the merger documents w as al 
The matter £s of history which a ruler must always * 0 

lC of those ' C . 0 f futurity. HndJjiot_taken_the immediate. 
:ct for the good merg er : the position of p akj , tc 

ep oL^-^gveVne worse. The British Agent to S 
0Uld dC General could have played havoc by l eac Z 
overo -^Tfiatricide war against the Baluches fli 
-^Afghanistan could have easily entered into 
™y 0 V; t00 could have aggravated the situation by 
m A : w naval warships to the Makran sea-coast, obviously 
tb the Baluches, but in reality, this would have provided 
h nretext for Russia to advance through Afghanistan 

“ d ^L teponi0.lbr M?lffi!°.y»- g yl. 


How far was 1 right in sensing the triangular menace 
iia, Russia and Afghanistan, and in acting in the manner 
can be better understood by a case study of the loss 
st Pakistan in 1971 where, if‘Mujib’s Bengali secession- 
be substituted for ‘Afghanistan’, the picture of the 
lopments that followed presents a subtle similitude to 
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situation as it stood threatenin l • 16 ‘ 

nojegretsjKbatsoever for whatVdM March I948 - 1 haw 
of the Baluches and the country I ca i| lhc ma J° r mtef^ 

arc equally dear to me. ' ‘ ra y °wn, both 0 f whom 

However, in the situation as it r 
was hardly any time for me , 0 g0 through th' y S, °° d ’ the « 
formaht.es of consulting the members „?.?* COns,i,uti onal 
and the Diwan-e-Khas or to take the m 
witnessing the ceremony of signing of „ t0 Kara <=hi for 
at a time when Pakistan was f a L Z merger documents, 
on several fronts, including Baluchis 3 ®" w si,uati °n 
valent public feelings of frustration ' ’ Where the P f e- 
disrupt and weaken the already shaky Zv 3CWe enough t0 
at large. As such, I being myself T ° f the countr y 

su^porte L _ofjheJs ^ic 

bear tobe a party toftTSSSS^Tl"ahh"’ .“f " 0t 
of mutual bloodshed of Muslims- anH ,u bbored the idea 
way I did. . ™ S ’ and there fore acted the 


things to contend with- (1) nacifiraf -1 ' r 3 r ° C,C ' * bac * two 
thren, and (2) the GovelZ of Pal' LZ 
consternation of my peoDle bv rhpnr- , I checked the 

keep cool and do nothing that might advising them t0 

beloved homeland of Muslims-PakisSn"hiZritka5 
moment soon after its after-birth. On the other end, S 
myself m constant touch with the Government of Pakistan 
striving hard to avoid any misunderstanding between us, and 
keeping intact an atmosphere of mutual friendship 


And then came a bolt from the blue ! 

A fortnight after the merger, kn the 15th of April, 1948, 
to be exact, the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan 
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1(4 _i. r of the Quaid-e-Azam, inf 0rm . 

. c wi'l' a ° ° ' .jntain a status quo ante i n i- ' n 8 

Wrt "*'• A PCifa, C " 

m ’ n« t ■'?«<» «“ Govcrno,- Gc ,f^ " 

fficcrs> rdin ! 1 after the admin.strat.cn of Ui c s.,? 

, ?«*£SS**~**'* n ** ln - 

*”’ f ”“ i '' * ,„,i Minority»KtaM-Aam a „, c 
Thus. nt> lcf •, i048, and inv connections with „ 

^«w.»b-. rf1he 5^ 

of"""*' crs of K “'0' Gov, £ 

meat were ex" 

. A ,, d a sad as well a* an oppressive thing , 0 
11 ** ',K Tnd deliberately ignored the services 
haV c so COO. B>ludic5 and their Khan-e-Azam had So 
sacrifices "h.'-’ )y rcndcr cd in the struggle for the cstab- 
-*?j£ Muslim homeland of Pakistan. To me in p arti . 
hshment o. ^ a „ lhc niore greater: for. apart from my 
nilar the s . contnbuUom towards the emergence 0 f 

p °Us an 1 had worked ceaselessly for the uplift of my people. 
Anthlfsocio-economic and administrate refomts which 1 had 
.™L~a were suddenly reversed into back-gear. The 
Much representative Parliament and the Baluch Confedcra- 
ti-m were broken by one stroke of the pen. The laws based 
» Islamic Sharia were suspended. 


INSIDE 

"alucihstan 


a few months later, the Quaid-e-Azam breathed his 
last on the 11th of September, 19-*8. 

Stunned, disappointed, let down and helpless, there 
w tt nothing 1 could do except retire into a life of a recluse, 
vti:h eventually 1 did. But habits die hard; and inborn 
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The author with Russian delegate Jacob Malik, and Professor Pitras Bokhari of 
Pakistan at the U.N.O. in 1952. 
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pefamems do not normally change with events. My life 

&> ut w3 ? 3 f 0f . 3C lvlt * and dynamism in one sphere 
1 t l,e other. This forced life of retirement, therefore, did not 

suit me; and 1 was soon tired of its monotony. 

Thus, in order to keep myself occupied in gainful occupa¬ 
tions, I wanted to proceed on an extensive tour of Muslim and 
European countries with a view to observe and study their 
[nodes and methods of administration and organizations; and 
incidentally it so happened that I was requested by Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, to 
accompany Sir Zafrullah Khan as an observer at the U.N.O., 
in New York. I accepted this offer for it provided me with the 
opportunity I needed of touring some cities of Europe, 
America, Turkey and Iraq. Since then I have visited Europe 
and America thrice and have also had the good fortune 
of performing the Haj (the ordained pilgrimage to Mecca) 
and visiting other holy places in Iraq four times. 


I intended visiting Iran, too, where there are several 
sacred places; and with this in view, I applied to the Ambas¬ 
sador of Iran for the requisite visa in 1949. But the Ambassador, 
informed me that I could visit only Tehran, where I would 
be welcomed as a personal guest of the Shahinshah of Iran, 
and that the Iranian Government was unable to permit my 
tour from Meshed to Zahidan. 


I must say here that the Shah of Iran is the most energetic 
and active ruling king today. The Muslims in Pakistan, 
particularly the Baluches, are most grateful to him for the 
keen interest he is taking in the welfare of our brethren 
across the border—the Irani Baluches—with anti-poverty 
and anti-illiteracy reforms in the region. As a matter of fact, 
we owe our gratitude to each and every country interested 
in bettering the lot of Pakistani nationals inhabiting therein. 
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Afghanistan is another Muslim State • 

Baluchistan has had close historical relationship fo ^* 1 ^hi^ 

It was only in the recent past that the British hav* CentUr ies 
ched themselves during the Moghul rule over India^ entfe n- 
upper hand in the power politics of Afghanistan f ained an 
Iran and the Arabian Gulf States. Russia was th * Ucllist an, 
power which sought to promote its influence in'th the 0nl V 
countries. The British expansionists might well ha ^ Asia n 
in their plans, had it not been for the effective Ve rf SUCCeeded 
policy ofKing Amanullah Khan of Afghanistan wh ' Pl ° mat >c 
help of his capable General, Nadir Khan, and h' °L With the 
rooted out British influence from their country Snh ° rotllers . 
however, Amanullah Khan committed the fatal quen %, 
coming into conflict with Nadir Khan and hk m 'i! take of 
which blunder eventually cost him his throne. ° thers - 

As stated in the earlier chapters of this book Bal,,^- 

and Afghanistan had figured prominently in the , lstan 
of the history of the Indian subcontinent 
Aryan migrations from Central Asia. Afghanistan lest 
associated subsequently with Baluch ntaHTSTS v k° 
campaigns against the Sikhs in 1765; and my own rl?* 
too, had helped some of the Afghan rulers, only to be 1^*1 
later in 1839—when Shah Shuja played the traitor Tt ^ 
therefore, natural that I had a desire to visit and see for mS 
how this ancient kingdom had transformed itself into th 
reportedly modern Afghanistan of our own times ' 

however, could not be materialized, as Pakistan and Afghan’ 
istan were not on good terms. As such, quite understandably 

!n W ^, u 3 . by LiaqUat Ali Khan t0 Proceed even upto 

the North-West Frontier Province or Peshawar. 

The foreign country that I last visited was the Peoples 
° ^ dna ' where I went in the company of 
Mr. Bhutto (presently the Prime Minister of Pakistan). 
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y 0 u can never have a revolution in order to establish a 
democracy. You must have a democracy in order to have 

a revolution. 

G. K. Chesterton: Tremendous Trifles 


i 

adapter 10 

* 

t 

The Roaring of Guns 


i 


; 


mentioned earlier, I had no functional connection 
C21 with the administration of Kalat State since 15th April, 
1948 . The Political Ag ent was t he all-in-all who was 
c ^rgedjyit^alL the_jcesp _onsibilities of running the State 
affairs. However, I used to be called in whenever the Gov- 
needed my advice and cooperation in times of diffi¬ 
culty. Truly speaking, I was leading a life of forced retirement. 


Nevertheless, I was observing the trend of events that 
developed rapidly like one scene of a drama after another 
since the death of the Quaid-e-Azam in 1948 and the tragic 
assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan in October, 1952. Govern¬ 
ments came and Governments went; but Pakistan still remained 
without a workable Constitution. A game of political hide- 
and-seek was being played by one party after another. It was 
indeed a painful thing to see Pakistan—the dreamland of 
Muslims—being made an arena for political wrestlers who 
stepped in to exihibit their political acrobatics only to be 
outdone by one another. The meaningless experiment, called 
One Unit in 1955, was one such performance which, how¬ 
ever, was duly discarded later. 
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168 . nd slipping out of power-crazy Me ade 

This slipP' n 8 ^ year 1957 was now drawing c , 0Se 
ontinued unabated- * dniinistratl on and political situation 

Jo its end: ^ ndyCt a fluid as it ever was. Kalat and Q Uet 
‘° l c country "as« ® , of the State, were now two differ! 

which were P^f^isection of West Pakistan, particularly 
ent Divisions. This was a painful operate f 0r ^ 

the further disecunS ^ This was certainly not what the 
and the Baluch* for a „ the saenfies they had made 
Baluches had ^ pakistan on the ideological basis 0 f 
towards the creai uni(y and not lts disfigurement 

Islam, which seeks 

therefore, natural that the Baluches were , 

It was, ther . „ rcount of the treatmei 


therefore, natural that the Baluches were getting 
“•^restive on account of the treatment that Was 
progressively re them But it mus t be said in all fairness 

being meted o any wrong step that would precipitate 
11131 WC , 2 detriment of Pakistan, in the making of which 
matters o ^ not mo re, share. For us—the Baluches— 
we had an eq - of f ait h; and ‘faith’ with us is something 

Pakistan was an art, ^ ^ a$ mortah ^ 

that .f^timony to the fact that it is a tradition with us to 
St3 m d at the hands of our own kith and km, for it requires 
SU oJe couraee to suffer than to die. In fact, we are healed of 
suffering only by experiencing it to the fullest extent. No 
matter what the odds are, sincerity is a virtue with us that 
Tas sublime as the Creator wishes it to be. For us, and indeed 
it should be so for all, there is no greater delight than to be 
conscious of sincerity on self-examination. 

But if this quality of sincerity fails to beget its due 
recognition from those at whom it is directed, it is but natural 
for voices to be raised—not so much as protests , but as a 
reminder of what was given and what was received. 
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It was in this contextual , 

body of tribal Sardars and m , ack8r °und that, 

Kalat State called 0n me her fcknow,^ ^P re sentati ve 

submitted a Memorandum dr a ' 8mtar ies of 

(i) That the tribal SarHo 

chistan, while express,^ 3 ^ the di gnitarie s of B a ] 
dence in the Govern™ h r ful1 faith ana Ba,u ' 
the Government of the ° f Pakist an, had C ° nfi ' 
matters. They h ad b rS ' nCere coop ra ? 3SSUred 
Government of p ak ^ en ^ * 

rather ten years^efore (1937* ** ^^f^birtb* 

Pakistan to ok a concrete^sha^ * 

(ii) That they had voluntarily s hn ^ 
mergeron4thA^ UiU947 y , S v how n the desire 0 f 

and_handed_over all the'' R 1 document, 
Pakistan prior to to 

ciation of these sacrifices and seiV In appre ‘ 
ment of Pakistan was requested S ’ the Govern ' 
alterations or bring about d D ° l l ° make an y 
local traditional customs ashes'* 311865 their 
parcel of their tribal way of life Part and 

(iii) That the boundaries of t>oi l 

side and on the other, a belt of over 300 miles 
sprang over the coat, ot the Arabia, Sea me 
Baluch tribes are keeping a strict and vigilant 
watch on these borders against activities detri¬ 
mental to the interests of Pakistan. 
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, M that tlie experience of the One u nit 
fi v) They hold »» was dangerous for the anci ent 
type ° fG °' an d way of life; and as such, they 
tribal custom ^ the samc . it must be with- 

were unable 
drawn. 

landed that the Baluches should be 
(v) They dem ^ (he triba i people of the North- 

West Frontier, where the tribal customs and 
are not touched; and adequate arrange- 
traditi madc {0 saf eguard their cultural values 

Eh more than " ,cir Bfe 

. _ nurini , the final merger talks of Kalat with Pakistan 
(Vl) n ! 94 S they had expressed doubts that after the 
mercer of Kalat their local customs would not be 

safe" and as such, they had then requested the 
Quaid-e-Azam and the Khan-c-Azam, Kalat, to 
sign a joint written guarantee in this respect. 
Unfortunately, however, the request was not 
considered then. They earnestly beseeched me 
now to see that their demands were accepted, 
thereby preserving their tribal culture and tradi¬ 
tional way of life. 

I thanked the Baluch Sardars and the elders for their 
jst and confidence in me, and was pleased to find that they 
d noble sentiments for Pakistan as true citizens of the 
untry. It was my only heart-felt wish to continue to 
rv e my Baluch brethren till the last breath, whether in 
Bee or not. I was proud to note that they were prepared to 
crifice their all for Pakistan. 

I then studied their Memorandum thoroughly, and 
It sure that the Government of Pakistan being their own 


roaring of guns 


gfCfll SULLLbS. O0 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to keep complete peaceanTanm'^ ‘ he Sa "dirlTP^ 
the tribes, and that they shoul i m ° spher cof },, r " d the el 
Government in f „, ^ 

arrange a meeting between th * . mea mime ‘ ° n tc 
den. of Pakistan, Gene,,, Sik„£'^ and”* J 

The Baluch tribes were ge t ,j n „ ^ 

The President of Pakistan receive® and more restl 
protest against the administrationJ ° USands of letter 
Unit Government. These letters of he States under , 
that if^e_decision_wasnqTr^k^^P^~-^ r ILed a th 
noMiesitate to take up arms a g ain ^. Bi!lach People wc 
matter was now Gover nmcn p 

was brought home to the President h ? t “ Srp5I5f j~55d i 
my efforts, _a_meeting between the Vf ^ last thro > 
President Stkandar Mirza~ w "as~"am Ba ' — Sarda rs t 

i£5L in which forty-four tribal" Sard 8 ^ ° n - 8th -Octet 

following points were discussed- ^ partlci P at ed. 1 

(1) No change in the ancient triKoi 

against the will of Baluch tribes. CUSt ° ms be ma 

(2) In appreciation of the selfless 

of the people of BaSSeTTE** 
Pakistan, Hie Gove™,,,, of 

considerate and generous in allowing the peor 
to be governed by their tribal customs 

(3) As the Khan-e-Azam is fully aware of the ancle 
tribal way of life, it is requested that his advice ai 
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„ be sought if any change is f 

j** —*■ sradM1 - 4 

icc« s530 ' 

‘ brupt ,-crioned for the development a 

rhe a fi,oUn i e S tribal areas must be spent in co ns , 

S* It » in ,hepas '- a ”«»« L 
£****■ 

rarSpfn t of Pakistan had promised t 

The <*"£* of W- 80 on de ^op men ° t 

spend 30 nhe Baluch States Union; but acc 0 rd in 
projects of » e an(J surV ey, the amount spent 0 n 
to our estm nQt mor e than Rs. 10 milli 0n 

the pr0J H therefore, request you to kindly investi! 
We would,^ fering the culprits to book f 0r 
cate the mm me nt on this account. 

cheating the 

Mirra's Resp° nse . 

nt Qve a patient hearing to the demands 

_ , would consult legal authorities and g et 
? 7 ^ 5 Tw‘nIorrbn the question of exemption 
rf sta ,5 from One Unit and its regaining the 
- 0f nsl position it held before it. A survey of how 
^ One Unit system of West Pakistan would affect 
the administration of Kalat and the tribal way 0 f 
£ would also be carried out. In add,t,on to this, 
f the majority of the Baluch population expressed 
their desire aeainst absorption in One Unit, the 
matter would be considered sympathetically. 

The sen ices of an expert of international fame in 
legal matters would be obtained to examine the 


•^>,y 
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legal aspects of re-in*, 

defunct Kalat State '" 8 ^ 

(3) The tribal Sardars sh , ^ 

the Government of S dpr ° Vide suff ci 

that majority of the pe 0 ’f"" re «ardi ng ."u Pro< 
One Unit. **°P ,e Wanted 8 thcir cl 

u Se Parati 0n f 

(4) As for their ancient tribal „ 

which are regarded as St ° ms and tr^-• 

the President asked t heVT Cd ^ the S"" 

detailed list of th» 8ardars t 0 c„u . “ a uc 
in order to £££”* thr °n 8 h ^ * * 
the laws of the counted theSe in thelil' 
be acquiesced. d SCe how f ar these co 

(5) Tlie sufferings, services , ^ 

the Baluches and their Kh, Sacrifi « wh 
for the cause of establkJ 6 ' Azatn had to 

acknowledged publicly VoT ° f Pakis ‘an , 
the Baluches were instructed tok?"*" 1 basis >’ a 
of peace and harmony in Ba ° ? atm <*Ph 

The meeting came to an end in ^ 

peaceful atmosphere, and the Preside, 3 ^ cordia l a 
him_for_ a fortnight (7th to 20th 

guest, during which time we had sewJi 3S his P ers °t 
— -- u severa l meetings 

The President during the course of 
mejo avail the services of an txZZ 
Lord Macnair of London, and s k 
dfawal of Kalat SiaiTfrom 0n e Unh u * ‘ he wit 
position of One Unit Government. He also' LTV 

order to make the withdrawal of Kalat State (inSudir 
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_sub-States of Kalat State) 

2 £r»" i ass 

”“k be held on MW>» «•* * dded 10 d ™°" 

he said, was essential o 

racy- . hint from him, and planned 

I took these suggestion ^ kccping g00 d health for 

to visit London soon, i ^ me , he opportunity for a 

some time past; and th« p 
medical check-up as well. 

Sikander Mina’s real intentions 

. cikander Mirza as his personal 

During my stay ^ wid revea , ed t0 me . Sikander 

guest, his real “ use of the popular agitation directed 

Mirza was nervo^ b j in nah, Khan A bduLQayuum 

JChan S * and" 1 P articuSrhi _ Hnssain _ Shaheed^Wirawardy who 
had addressed the members of the Senate in US for more than 
one- ldred minutes in a marvellous speech which completely 
bewitched the Americans. Suhrawardv was very popular; and 
Miss Fatima Jinnah was held in great esteem and respect. 
With her on their side, the leaders could easily carry victory 
against Sikander Mirza in the elections. He wanted me Jo 
side with him, and demanded from me Rs. 50 lacs to contest 
the elections, the amount being the bribe in lieu of his assurance 
given to me to withdraw Kalat from One Unit on the ground 
of popular agitation against it . He even suggested to me to 
bring pressure upon the rulers of Bahawalpur and Khairpur 
also to pay him Rs. 40 lacks and Rs. 10 lacs respectively for 
getting their States exempted. 

However, I was firm in my opinion that he should be 
friendly towards the popular leaders. This would make the 
Presidential chair safer for him. I wanted the responsibility 
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Minister. The idea had no taste f or to , hc ^ 

He got suspicious of me as well ! H 
imp0S e Martial Law in case the result of £^****<« to 
him- SWen 'against 

partial Law Plan 


In a private meeting, Sikander Mir, 
that he had invited the Nawab of Bhonaf r SC '° Sed me 
would be offered Premiership, and th { ? Ur °m India who 
the President. Martial Law would be jm hlmsc lf wo U | d be 
Pakistan till such time as was necessary for^ throughout 
of the general elections in his favour. Settmg the results 

I was stunned to hear this evil plan f r u- 

him if he had taken the Commander-in-ChT r' m ’ a " d asked ' 

on the subject, as he had the fullest corn m COnfide nce 
Sikander Mirza replied: “If Ayub Khan d ° f the ar my. 
in the way, he would be finished in no time ‘° COme 
:n asked me to probe Ayub’s mind ® Preside; 


in in- "‘v. —-- .ui.;,uca in no time” tk n 

then asked me to probe A vub’jjpJndon the matte President / 

The sameevening, I met Ayub Khan at 
to him secretly in Pashto, what Sikander Mir! Ihinted 
to me. On hearingjng, Ayub grew red and renlied-^r^^ 
be the last man to counsel the President t„ , 17 ' - ould 

reply wa, 

him more respectable in my eyes After n «.t, J 0 "’ and made 
■«»„ S.heb, ,1,. army’s 

SSL? """ gled in POli,i “’ <mt .S\ 

When told of it, Sikander Mirza was greatly nerturbrd 1 
at the attitude of Ayub Khan. But I was fully satisfied / 
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xt oh of Bhopal arrived the next day in rcsp 0n ,_ 
Thc Na '' j . s inV itation; but the latter had left 0n 
tojikander b thercfore called on me. We had 

fonnga tour. T1 J for , ong; and 0 ur brotherly relations 

kn0Wn fed no formalities or reservations. Therefore, I got 0n 
warranted , ask ed him straight away about 

to the subj Pakistan. He replied plainly that I 

thC h P Ttin the know of‘facts', for the ‘Scheme’ laid out by 
SlfnX Mirza had had my blessings! He also added that it 
he association of my name in the ‘Scheme’ that had 
broucht him here. I told him that it was the other way round, 
and that it was Itis name which had been mentioned in 
support of the ‘Scheme’. 

The Nawab was taken aback at this disclosure; and he 
emphasized that he had nothing whatsoever to do with any 
such scheme the President might have in mind. 


I was beginning to see things more clearly now! 

So, I took the Nawab in confidence, and gave him a 
brief sketch of the administrative intrigues being resorted to 
by Sikander Mirza. I told him that in view of internal opposi¬ 
tions and party alignments, the President was sure to be 
dislodged soon from his high office; and that it was this appre¬ 
hension that was driving him to desperate limits, so much so 
that he was now seeking to make a scapegoat of both of us 
for the furtherance of his evil desings. I fervently appealed 
to the Nawab not to fall a prey to Sikander Mirza‘s ugly 
plans^ I explained to him that his position in India was much 
more safe, as he was receiving an annual personal allowance 
of Rs. 2 million from the Government of India in addition to 
honour, respect and other privileges. Besides these, I reminded 
him, he had his own business enterprises in England. 
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Thus I made him realize in all earnestness that if, as 
schemed by Sikander Mirza, he fell a victim to the temptations 
the Premiershl P of Pakistan, all his Royal allowances and 
privileges would be permanently lost to him. 


The Nawab, I am glad to say, was overwhelmed by 
cincerity of my advice. 


the 


Thank God , he said grasping me in a brotherly em¬ 
brace, that I was fortunate enough to meet you first 
I was also thinking of you on the same lines.” 

“I would, however, request you”, I told him cautiously 
“to treat our talk as ‘top secret’, because, as you see mv 
position is extremely delicate. If Sikander Mirza comes 
to know of how I kept you aloof in this game, he would 
let loose a terrible revenge upon me.” 

It was then arranged between us that the Nawab, 
instead of refusing Sikander Mirza’s overtures flatly, would 
ask for ‘some more time’ in order to enable him to wind up 
his business affairs in England, and make suitable arrange- 
ments in respect of his property in India. 

Qp return from his tour, President Sikander Mirza had 
ajong joint meeting lasting three to four hours with myself 
and, the Nawab of Bhopal. The latter “promised” that he 
would come over to Pakistan by April. Soon after this, the 
Nawab flew off to his country. 

I could discern it in his eyes that Sikander Mirza smelt 
some suspicion about me; but I promptly allayed it by assuring 
him that the Nawab of Bhopal “would certainly come by 
April”; and that I, too, would be back by then in Pakistan 
from my impending tour of Europe. 
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flaheed Mirza 


have been dreaming when he said: “a 

K fh\mv is joy for evcr ” ; and Rusk ‘ n ° n the ot >icr 
thing oi c ’ e ‘., e J awake W hen he asserted: “Remember that the 

hand was wi jn the world are the most useless- 

m ° St ttd hhes^or instance.” How true! Whether * 

P Trt*s woman, Naheed, really had any such attributes of 

feminine charms is irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 


I had known this Persian woman for the past 4 years as 
the wife of a certain Iranian official, much before she chose 
to be legally called as ‘Naheed Mirza’ in Pakistan; and I can 
say that she was definitely a woman of dubious character. 
Usine her well-seasoned feminine assets, this prototype of 
MataHari managed to clutch Sikander Mirza into such a j 
consumative grip that the poor Major General lost all con¬ 
trol over his sanity and succumbed helplessly to the foxiness 
of this wide-experienced woman. She became, quite master¬ 
fully, his virtual'Dictator’ in all deliberations both inside 
and outside the President’s House. 


I would even say that with her ‘coming into power’, the 
ship of Pakistan’s destiny, too, started drifting shakily towards 
stormy waters, and ultimately landed in a situation from where 
only Providence could retrieve it. In short, Sikander Mirza 
and Yahya Khan—the latter being the man under whom 
East Pakistan was lost—both belonged to that beastly class of 
Nero-like men who played the fiddle while the country was 
burning, and for whom the word ‘patriotism’ had no meaning 
except satiating their selfish and sensual urges. The eventual 
disintegration of Pakistan which Yahya Khan hastened in 
1971 was but the ultimate manifestation of the mission which 
Sikander Mirza had earlier embarked upon, more as an infa¬ 
tuated husband of Naheed than as an incompetent President. 
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However, to resume 

*» was „,™ * ^ 

not in favour of Sikander Mirza’s nhn r • th Army ’ was 
Law on the country, it was '...f, ‘ , or Im P°smg Martial 

resistance that Sikander Mirza had JY 0 A jY Khan ’ s 
move so far. had to kee P laying this 

Truly speaking, after the assassination of Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the country came under the control •, A 

officers who danced to the tunes of for ' ^ ^ mi Itar ^ 

nc iuncs of foreign powers without 

any respect or regard for public opinion and national senti- 

SSVTiri U, v r , UPU0US burcaucrats ruled Pakistan from 
^952 to^971, which was a sufficiently long period for the 

ruination of any new-born country still in the process of its 
making. 


Prelude to Martial Law 

I had long been wanting to go abroad for a thorough 
medical check-up. The President now sanctioned an amount 
of ten-thousand dollars for the purpose, and also wrote to the 
embassies to provide all facilities befitting my status. I 
left in March 1957 for London, where I met Lord Macnair 
on my return from U.S.A. As advised by Sikander Mirza, I 
put Kalat’s case before him, and acquainted him with the 
details of the present situation with the introduction of 
One Unit. 

According to Lord Macnair, the matter of the Kalat’s 
absorption in the One Unit Government was not legal. Rather, 
it was purely an instance of political pressure tactics. There 
was a precedent in N.W.F.P. as well, where the States were 
exempted from joining the One Unit. I came back to Pakistan 
with the Report of Lord Macnair, and informed the tribal 
Sardars of his legal opinion. 
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ItfSlDE BALUCHISTAN 


t fmind a chaotic state of 
lS ° rhing Bal uctlistan ’ incc. The tribal Sardars 

0n my -linE through° ut ‘ he ^ utiV e, and had boycotted 

were not . n by the t(j me Wlth a request 

thC X Kalat. the C ° m ^'° hc Sardars to cooperate with 
aIT1 the situation- I aske obc dience and respect to me 

luended the^rga .^'™ 1 j rccei ved a telegram from 

SSlTsS^ advising me t0 meet him in K 

immediately- 

and sore throat, I was not immediately 

Due to my illness- ^ j wrote back to him 

ab ' C t0 t rat e i th woSmeet him on 14th October, 1958, not 
stating lha I by then . sikander Mirza was 

kn °1>ed as he held me mainly responsible for the failure of 
prejudiced, as hen ^ Nawab of Bhopal wise to his 

his scheme b> P ® d my m j nd to go to 

of « <*• — 

on one pretext or the other. 

Tho tribal Sardars proposed to accompany me to 
Karachi. 1 did not agree to their proposal, and told them that 
I would also discuss the Macnair Report with the President 
during the talks. The tribal Sardars were advised to keep 
peace and order, and do nothing which might jeopardize their 
cause. I was to proceed to Karachi very soon. 

With necessary instructions to my servants, I went to 
bed on the. night of 5th October, 1958. Early in the next morn¬ 
ing, I woke up in the din and roaring of guns! I was taken 
aback to find that the Pakistan Army had entered Kalat 
without any provocation, whatsoever! 


Lord Byron: Childe Harold-1 

Cftaptfr ll 


The Bloody Episode 


rHE 6th day of October, 1958, will ever remain fresh in 
the memory of the peoples of Baluchistan; for it was 
on this day that the forces of tyranny, oppression, and 
blood-shed were let loose on the simple and innocent Balu- 
ches of Kalat for no fault of theirs, except that they held me 
in great esteem and loved me intensely. 


Waking up for their morning prayers on the early 
morning, the people were stunned to hear the roaring of 
guns amidst the din of moving trucks, and heavy vehicles 
which surrounded Kalat from three sides. The ninety-six- 
mile long road leading from Kalat to Quetta Airport, had 
every inch of it occupied by heavily armed soldiers, and the 
neighbouring hillocks had guns fixed on them. The whole of 
Kalat had changed into a city besieged by an enemy. 

On enquiry I was informed that the military had been 
sent out as a ‘precautionary measure’, for it had transpired 
that “I had gathered a strong force comprising of 80,000 
tribesman ready in the fortress in order to revolt against the 
Government”. 
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- nMVS was a revelation to me, and even to the f 0rce , 
^ crush the ‘revolt’ which existed only in the hal u . 
“tTon of Sikander Mirza. Nothing was found by the 
ifary in my palace except a few workers, personal servants 

d guards. 


It wa s an irony of fate that Pakistan Army was Cm . 

nloved against a person who had all along been a staunch 

nd active supporter of Pakistan, and had never hesitated from 
* sacrifice in men or material whenever called for. The 
unscrupulous firing of the guns did not spare even the sanctitiy 
of the Jama Masjid (Central mosque) on the minaret of which 
was fluttering the flag of the Union of Kalat-e-Baluch in green 
and red, inscribed with the sacred words 'Alla Ho Akbar\ 
meaning God is great, and Kalma-e-Tayyaba: ‘ La-ilaha-Illallah 
Mohammad-ur-Rasoolullah' [there is no God but only one 
Allah, and Muhammad is His (the last) Prophet (peace be 
upon him).] 


The people were wonder-struck to find that the ruination 
of the sacred mosque and the insult to the sacred words' 
was being done not by the hands of unbelievers like Clive, . 
Wellington or Napier, but by the Muslim President of 
Pakistan, Sikander Mirza himself. 


I could not bear the scene of the ruthless massacre of 
my innocent people. Carrying the Holy Quran in hand, I 
rushed out of my chamber where I had had the honour of 
entertaining the Founder of Pakistan on several occasions. 
As I relate this incident, I can still hear these oft-repeated 
words of the Quaid ringing in my ears: “Khan, without your 
help Baluchistan could not have joined Pakistan.” These 
words of the Quaid-e-Azam show how far the charge of 
‘revolt’ against me could morally be deemed proper. / 


inside 
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I gave up myself to the army which paraded with m* 
the road and streets of Kalat. I witnessed several of Z 
° n falling dead on the ground by the indiscriminate firing 
of the army. My heart was bleeding as I said to them: “Paradise 
is your lot, I know you are faithful to Pakistan even to your 
last breath.” When my people saw me, they rushed with tear¬ 
ful eyes towards me to bid farewell, but fire was opened at 
them. I shut my eyes in agony; and knew nothing of what 
happened there till I found myself in the Lahore Jail. 

Five thousand soldiers camped in my palace. My 
wife and children were locked up in a room, and the whole 
place was ransacked. The army was on the look out for a 
currency printing machine supposed to have been installed 
somewhere in the palace with heaps of literature against 
Pakistan. But they found nothing substantial to prove the 
blame. The Royal treasury of my ancestors was taken under 
military control. The treasury was full of ancient valuables 
and ancestral coins and several other antiquities. All these 
valuables were in the custody of the Subedar. Things went 
on disappearing till everything was lost. My armoury was 
checked up; and it was found that the weapons in the 
armoury were sealed, showing that they had not been used 
for years. These empty weapons were taken from the armoury 
and were removed to Quetta Cantonment where they are 
still with the Pakistan Army. 

Every comer of my palace was thoroughly searched, and 
everything found therein of whatever little importance or 
significance, was removed. The loot even bypassed the 
technique of the Tartars of the bygone days. Kalat was the 
worst sufferer, comparable to the destruction of Delhi or 
the sack of Baghdad in the past. On the 6th October, 1958, 
when the news of my arrest was broadcast by Radio 
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*4 n j n c day for the people of Q Uetta 

n it *» a c m h °i U Bolan, and Baluchistan and 

world. 

*c Baluchi a!1 °' C tl3 took out a huge procession to 
The !*°P le m ?lt. The Government then had to 
; aC ainst < th e effect that any protest made 
Pr °r.hc> ,e !!" llv would be dealt with severely, and 
dually o rco11 !; would not hesitate even to shoot dow n 
'" d i Govemiu enl , diers took the place of p oli 
TfnSators- The a Thc law and order situ! 
const^ t0 deteriorated; andJinaHy Martial Law 
3 ,ion got fart t ^ r oU ehout Pakistan onJth ^October, 1958; 
was imp? 5 ■ several of the neswpapers wrote 

Despite Ma rt '® stjng aga i n st the promulgation of 

editorials and art>o' ^ arrest( eu , ogizing m y services and 

Martial Law an ' f Pakistan. Besides this, the Govern- 
sacrifices in the c an d prominent citizens at 

ment started ajr “ t0 jaiL My son, Shahzada Agha 
Quetta, and se fifty Ba luch leaders was also taken 
Mohiuddin, along 
into custody m kata . 

C after my arrest, the military bese.ged Jhalawan 

. J2=n-** * *■ " ,arnins *•*» no ! ,0 «• 

and -^ PP , ant i-Govemment activities, and directing them 
•, their arms and lethal weapons at the Police 
Stations* failine which they would be dealt with severely. 
The authorities knew well that the Baluches love their weapons 
m0 re than their life: for in their tribal way of life, arms are a 
necessity and cannot be parted with. Naturally, therefore, the 
proud people of Jhalawan refused to comply with these 
orders. This resulted in ruthless attacks on Jhalawan and the 
neighbourhood by tanks and guns, and thousands of help¬ 
less people were killed. 


the BLOODY EPISODE ■" 

O n 8th October, 19tt th 185 

in»“ “ff of Ihala ™" for «„ int0 

passes of Sarawan were closed to tnffl ^ Opcr «ions 7- 

at thc , m ' 11 aP^d afj .rl 51 ' 0 " 8 

was engaged against a powerful enemy . tV Pakis ^ Arm! 
Baluchistan were alarmed, and in conn, S ! mp,e hillfolks of 

to take f nge . in thc stains. Th " ? their homes 
tribal villages in search of arms and aft CR Cn "red the 
not come across anything worth the troubJe n$ ’ bM COu,d 

The Pakistan Army, for the first time 

a nce at Danser, where only three younT^ armed resist - 
the way of the advancing force. They held UChes Stood in 
three days till the last bullet they had I?- 1116 army for 
fired. One of them was killed and the nth!* ♦ person was 
wounded. iner two were severely 

On the third day, the army advanced t, 
where a united force of the Baluch tribes * Wad ’ 
Finding the situation critical, the Commanded it 

Army withdrew the orders regarding surrender'^ 
mh, attempt to come to an understanding with BdS 

wan,^^ 

for no fault of mine; firing on the *7 

Baluch flag. In addition to these, the behaviour of the !r m ! 
trying to cow down the tribal populace with ruthless tyrann 
further enraged them; and they stood up like one man to 
resist it. In the meantime, my wife and children were exiled 
from Kalat to Chowa Saidan Shah in the Punjab on the pretext 
that ‘she was helping rebels with money and material’. This 
news never reached me in the prison. 
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186 r Nawab Na“ roZ * han 

n* ReToU ° , Jha iawan, Nawab Nauroz Khan, 

The tribal Chief o ^ (o , he interior or the Mir 
along with his ^Lar old Nawab possessed a rock- 
Ghat Mountains. ' , eaving his village, he sent a 

like determination- B j|jtary Commander, stating that so 
Memorandum to * e was not brought back to Kalat 
long as ihe J^ ha _ r L~ c '. d —— ect< |,e and the enraged tribal 
with due honour a £ Qu|d no t spare themselves from 
peo^e under %vouId be no end to it. The army 

accepTed the challenge. 

x, .h’c house was bombarded and razed to the 
T ,C , n nert was confiscated: yet he did not budge 
ground lus p P ^ fighting a ] 0 ng with lus two sons 
an inch and operation totally failed, as the 

and foUowe ’ h , ain intractable, and these guerillas 
Suicide Squad 1 Fearing defeat at the hands of the 
Baluehes the Martial Law authorities thought out a scheme 
of deceiving the Nawab Saheb under the ruse of a sacred 
oath on the Quran that he would be received as an honour- 
able chief for peace negotiations, and that all the demands 
of the Baluehes would be considered thereafter. 


This guarantee on the sacred Quran was more than 
sufficient for a staunch Muslim such as he was. The Nawab 
accepted the offer and climbed down the mountain to meet 
the military officers for discussions. The military officers 
immediately put him and his companions under heavy guards 
and removed him to theJQuli Camp’ of Quetta! 

The Quli Camp of Quetta had earned the notoriety of 
Nazi concentration camps. It was essentially meant for 
political prisoners; but the inmates were subjected to by 
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far the worse treatment which even ,i 187 

and murderers of the lowest class did ^ babitua < finals 

oncr s were not allowed to sleep for a mn CServe - The nri 

awake day and night. Hanging up ^ ^were ke p ' t 
splitting or making them lie down on 2 s l a and hair- 
shocks and various other novel method ! glvin 8 ^ectric 
order to extract from them the false and V*** app,ied in 
like ‘theJChan^fKalat was prep ay, "^ rccd statements 
he was ‘unfaithful^to_gak istan and and that 

outside the country’. All types^?®Laidfro m 
to suit their purpose of impeaching me . " CS Were made 

I am proud of all those who were mnd„. ~ 

atrocities but did not flinch for a moment f ° suffer ‘"human 
righteousness. In fact, every Pakistani path of 

them, for with their suffering and blond u j Proud of 
proved that toleration of dictatorship_ci Vl i *?.* y have 
not in the salts of Muslims who believe in the !_ m,ht f r y—is 
of “discussions and consultations” in matters of*?' 0 codc 
suffering was humanly intolerable. Several of the T\ The,r 
many others were mentally and bodily paraWd d ‘ ad ’. and 
became blind, dumb or were rendered impS. 

• 7 h ;J° tal J n d ateS ° f the Camp umbering 1,200 com¬ 
prised of Nawabs, dignitanes, Sardars, businessmen laboured 

and farmers and people from all classes, highest to the lowest 
Of these I wish particularly to mention the names of some of 
my comrades: Mir Nichari, Mir Wali Mohammad Zarakzai 
Mir Ghulam Rasul Nichari and Subzal Khan Zehri who’ 
were all hanged in the jails of Hyderabad and Sukkur (may 
God give them peace in their eternal abode). 

As per the last wish of the martyrs, their bodies were 
taken to Kalat for burial in the graveyard of Kalat Nasiri, 
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j ,, l9st rites Of these martyrs were performed in gri m 
solemnity with tearful eyes and recitations of Fateha (special 


irayers). . 

Once aeain the forces of oppression and tyranny were l et 
ooce for the simple reason of holding the bodies of the 
nartvrs in ereat respect and giving them a public burial as 
leroes. Thousands of people were again arrested and 
)ut into prisons. Nawab Nauroz Khan, his sons and 
riends were sentenced to death; but in view of the 
Sawab's old ace. his sentence was commuted to one of lif e 
inprisonment. He died in jail after a few years. Mir Jalal Kha n 
Zarakzai. Mir Mohammad Umer Zahn, Mir Lai Kha n 
£ahri, Mir Mahand Khan and Mir Dil Murad Khan got 
life imprisonments. They spent seven years in jail. The bu¬ 
reaucrats of the time regarded these diabolic dispensations as 
achievements' in their service careers! 


During the days of my imprisonment, the tribal people 
of Kalat had to undergo unbearable hardships and sufferings. 
No distinction was made between high or low. a Nawab, 
Sardar or a shepherd. For one and all life was miserable and 
agonizing. The endurance of the people reached its saturation 
point: their patience could not last any longer; and this sup¬ 
pression eventually resulted in more upheavals and protests. 

The people, however, remained undaunted and courted 
arrests. In the days that followed, all the notables and leaders 
of Baluchistan were put behind the bars. Oppression and 
tyranny reigned supreme. The people of Baluchistan forgot the 
barbarism of the time of the British in comparison to their 
own times. 


The World Learns the Truth 
When ultimately the general elections for the National 
and Provincial Assemblies in West Pakistan were held under 



the bloody episode 
•Basic Democracy' j n , 9 

overwhelmingly in f avour ’ he p eople 1S 9 

their cause and suffered with Sedate, l “ ch «ta n v 0 , „ 

’*" “* 1 - '<'« «y 

TtespwchtsorihcBj, ' 
tan Assemblies, describing „ “ . mcni bers j„.. 
in Baluchistan perpetrated UndT T'* on?* 

Ayub Khan had not the slieh, 
leaders could thus revile hi, „i • cst idea that . 1 , ,, 
revolution in Pak,„„ 'w*'""”"'« 

ft««.- 
If mass murders were a “bl 

have been the “most blessed man’-'inmode^ m “ St indccd 

President Ayub Khan acco ■ t * mCS! 

Amir Mohammad Khan, subseTS ^ ^ Govcr "<>r, 

August, 1962, and personally inspected L VIS ! tCd Quct,a in 
on different fronts and ordered further tiXenhT meaSUrcs 

On the same day, the i , 

meeting which was attended by the potkicaT 3 Pub,ic 
chistan, the Punjab and Sind. In th of 
warned the Government that if it did noVdl’iJff^n!^” 
the path of oppression, the responsibility for the , fo,lowm « 
d no, „ Iheir,. Th, i„4« 
and in the public meet.ng held under heavy military Z d’ 
his temper was raised to such an extent that he did noi 
hesitate to warn the Baluches against “total extinction”' ' 
if they did not mend their ways and be cowed down. Tradi- 
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cC pt challenge; and 
re "'ont '" n'enext day, another 
thc Baluel’ cS *„ for diem-° n in which it was 

1 ,ha ‘S would even resor 

ffor the* P urp0SC ' cou ld not remain 

„ President AJ">J * W ere arrested from 
,vioosl>. and „,c folio' as donc previously 

Sl " d * ] ernrm ni machinery was in 
.pitethefaet thatthe G ^ cfush the Baluches, 

^continuously for‘on ^ Baluches remained un- 

“them down once lor a , Government; therefore, 

, and refused to rele" ^ ^ futiHty 0 f further 
give in when tne> came a change ln 

:nt and hostiht.v. J• ^ after four yea rs of 

tude. I "'as re eas ^ All my previous titles 

ien t on 6th N° ven \ ’ • j' as the Khan-e-Azam 

tiding with the people. 

• news of my release sent a wave of joy and rejoicing 
'ut Baluchistan. When I reached Quetta, people 
“to meet me in thousands. They were virtually 
i inv. 


I must pay my tribute to Mir Jaffar Khan Jamali (may 
God grant eternal peace to his soul) who during the period 
of my imprisonment supported my cause fearlessly, and stood 
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vith mo politically undaunted. He was a symbol of pride 
fp; V ’ best of the characteristics of Baluches. He was the 
nd 11 the day of my release. 


z^ manon 


liapP 1 


The Comicality of My Arrest 


wha t was thc reason of my arrest? Really speaking, m y 
. • n was that of an ally of Pakistan according to the 
P oSl ,still Agreement 4th August, 1947, arrived at bet¬ 
s ' 311 the Government of Pakistan and the Baluch State of 
' vC f t It was revealed to me later on that thc drama of 
{Ca a arre st was staged simply because President Sikander 
a wanted to put thc country under Martial Law in order 
keep himself in power by avoiding the general elections, 
rt nee Baluchistan was chosen as the starting point of the 
fwious action which was designed to be applied to the 
whole of Pakistan later. 

It will be recalled that it was Sikander Mirzawhohad 
en t me to Europe to meet Lord Macnair for legal advice; 
and again, with his advice I put the report of Lord Macnair 
before the Baluches for consultation on the subject of 
Kalat’s absorption in One Unit. It was, therefore, beyond 
one’s comprehension why the Baluches were made to suffer 
such an insane tragedy. On 7th October, 1958, Martial Law 
was imposed on Pakistan, which continued till 1962, giving 
way to another form of dictatorship which weakend the 
roots of Pakistan; and all because Sikander Mirza and his 
successor wanted to remain glued to the Presidential chair. 


Almost 120 million people of Pakistan were penalized 
to keep Mirza in the Chair; but alas! General Ayub Khan en¬ 
tered the political arena, chasing away Sikander Mirza from 
the country. He was not destined to live long, for he died in 
exile shortly afterwards. 


I 
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foolish and insane policies 
32 ..; lity for f Fascism in its nudity. 

TI’ e ^ S Crs^ heCh: !he P helm of the administrative 
a ‘ of the history of the Baluches, 
hese P c0p,e pre quite ig" ora, !‘ * e cause of the homeland to 
.achineiy J d sacn^e* the British. These officers 
ieir s tru f' fr om the sha ck ||cd themselves as the heads 
^^cTus^’TC contribution on their part 

" e '° Le with° ut the ' , Pakistan. Real opportunists, 
i * fiSSs had no legitimacy, sentimental or 
they were, thel 

stnunental. the people who were always 

It was an irony ° J niovement of Pakistan and had 

the forefront m the ir have been seIected a$ 

(Tered heavily »r '« ’ connec tion. I would specially 

•gets for victimizatio Me ngal and Jhalawan—the 

^ ^^Baluch-who were dubbed as ‘rebels.’ 

. firct target of this fascism and dictatorship. 
I was the fi $ were con fi S cated. The names of 

I my rights an P 8 Mastung and Kalat, which 

' educational insututions^^^ ^ ^ 

•Government Seals’. The urban area of Kalat which was 
isidered as my personal property, and my personal 
ff located officialy there, were all confiscated without 
ing me any remuneration or rent for the same. The 
iyal Garden at Mashing was also taken over. 

I was entitled to twenty-one guns salute as the ruler of| 
luch-e-Kalat, and enjoyed a special privilege of importing; 
ods worth Rs. 3 million. These Royal privileges were 
itinuously subjected to reduction—if I may say so—as; 
ignition* of my selfless sacrifices for Pakistan! 


5VV 

i l.|^' v 


l\jrL 


-r 


There will be no end to the troubles of States, or ind,,u 
my dear Glaucon of humanity itself, ,m philosophers ^' 
come kings or rulers in this world; or till those we now Z, 
kings and rulers really and truly become philosophers. 


Plato: Republic 


^nptfr 12 


The Break-up of One Unit 

rf(T is not intended here to relate the drama of how General 
Ayub Khan-now Field Marshal-assumed the reins 
^ of the Presidentship of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
in October 1958, and the frivolous Basic Democracy* system 
he subsequently introduced in June 1962. Much has been 
written about this ‘Constitution* which this Field Marshal 
promulgated on 1st March 1962. Suffice it to say that it 
conformed neither to the Parliamentary nor to the Presiden¬ 
tial forms. It was a hotch-potch of several novelties of ex¬ 
perimental nature—something that was neither in tune 
with the mood of the masses nor in consonance with the 
concepts of Islamic ideology, which was the basis on which the 
Quaid-e-Azam had erected the structure of Pakistan. Under 
this adulterated ‘Constitution’, there reposed with the Pre¬ 
sident a wide range of executive powers, in the exercise of 
which there were no restraints whatsoever. 

It was this unlimited quantum of authority that even¬ 
tually contributed substantially to his removal in 1969. 
By 1968, Ayub Khan’s regime was a picture of complete 
social alienation from the core values of the Muslim 
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,94 . wit h the freedom of speech and 

r Pakistan; and *JJ curbed by ant.-people mea . 
n3,i ° n °f the P<* s e ffeC !' c eCU rity of Pakistan Act, 1959, 
p°%ver o ^ amended 0 rd j na nce, I960, it became 
SU f Press and P»W«*V A b Khan meant to stick to 
“Jj? that to all mte "‘ poKtical communication between 
presidentship for ^‘Opposition was thus strangled; and 
Z masses and the OPP of expresslon of public v.ews 
there was no P^ m thf0U gh the technique of oral com- 
and f« Iin ' K \ h e e formofmving currency to and circulation 

mun ication m the form h appropnately invented jokes. 

0 f biting sarcasms 
One such joke was. 

Have vou heard of the ‘Islamic Summit’ 
“Hey Mr - Hav '.' 

called by Allah in Paradise 

“Really! 

“Yes.” 

“What happened?” 

“You see- Allah had assembled the Heads of all Muslim 
cutes in Heaven. As the proceedings were about to com¬ 
mence each of the Heads was introduced to Allah, who 
Id’up to greet them one by one. But when it was 
Ayub’s turn for being presented, the Almighty remained 
seated Noticing this, Angel Gabriel-who was also present 

at the session-protested to Allah, saying that Ayub was the 

Head of the largest Muslim State on earth, and as such, 
he too ought to have been shown the same courtesy which 
others received. Hearing this, Allah replied; 

‘I know that But, had I left my seat, Ayub would have 
pushed me away and sat down in it himself’! ” 


prEak-up of one unit 

Another joke concerning curbs on freedom of e 195 

“Do you know of the story of thor ! eXpress, °nranas: 

dogs who crossed each other on thewl^u Pakista ™ 

border'*'’ 

“Dogs? Now, that’s really i nterMt - 
all about this.” stln 8- Please tell me 

“Listen: an Indian dog was cross!™ • 
and a Pakistani dog was crossing over Tt 
prised at the direction the Pakkt • * Indla - Sur- 
going, the Indian dog asked; am C0 ' specie was 

‘Where the hell are you nosing your way to?’ 

‘To India, of course,’ replied the Pakistani dog. 

‘Aren’t you an idiot? Look at my body See bn. 
starved I am. And look at yourself. 

‘True/repliedthe^Pakistanidog,‘butlam not going 
to India to eat. I am going there in order to have a 
free and hearty bark! ’ ” 

■ 

However, to give the Devil his due, it must be said that the 
war against India was perhaps the only‘fair performance’ that 
can be associated with the regime from 1958 to 1969. Apart 
from this performance—which, no doubt, must chiefly be credit¬ 
ed to the Armed Forces, including the Baluch elements, and 
the high morale of the nation in general—there was trouble 
fermenting beneath the cosmetic complexion of what 
was much officially publicized as the “Great Decade”, 
The student and the labour communities were in violen 
unrest. Freedom of the press was heavily curbed. Nepot 
ism, favouritism, and generous grants of Import Licence 
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, y „ -ndustrial and commercial sane- 

- XSSttte ^ ™ 

business of the ^ jn the wa ke of indiscriminate 
started gaining moment Firmgs on students m 

arrests of Lab f r . c becam e a commonplace news item, 
colleges and school dbank s assumed fantastic proportions. 
Gheraos of factories a com ing down almost to a 

Industrial products y ^ administrative machinery was 
standstill. In sb0 > _ re ] u de to complete chaos and 

grinding down to a halt as a P 

anarchy. Bhutto— Ayub’s earstwhile right- 

'' “f Foreign A®i»-»ho. b, capturing ft, 
hand man port of the students and labourers in 

"pSlll and the masses in general by undergoing jail 
tortures came out in the open with his dynamic socialist 
programme under the banner of the Pakistan Peoples Party; 

and with his eloquent entry into the political arena, the stage 

was ultimately set for the final act. 

And this ‘Act’ came as an anti-climax on 25th March, 
1969, when President Ayub Khan had no choice but to 
announce his resignation through Radio Pakistan. 

Thus, Martial Law was once again imposed at 7.15 p.m. 
the same evening; and once again the nation witnessed 
Jaw'ans and army personnel in battle dress, patrolling the 
streets and comers as the sole keepers of law and order in 
the country. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Army, General Yahya 
Khan, who was appointed Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
assumed Presidentship on March, 31. At his first press 
conference since assuming office, he gave an assurance that 


basis of direct adult franchise aLT" be «Wd o„ the 
taken by him was the dissolution of 2 n ° Utstan ding S en 
in Pakistan, and revival of the four f "® Unit Return 
the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and the N Provin ces of 
Under the Order, Bahawalpur went to [J, £' West Frontier 
to Sind; and l^bela to Baluchi ^ eac ^ 

under a military Governor. ’ ach Province being 

Conference of State Rulers 

Soon after the announcement of th h- 
Unit, a conference of the heads of the Stlt ' SS ° Iution of One 
m y Presidentship on 3rd January, 1970 V^- S Was heId und er 
passed. I wrote a letter to the President ofp"?. resolut ionswere 
27) 1970, drawing his attention to some 3k ' stan on January 
in the light of which certian demands were J. n f e \ ProbIems 
consideration of the Government. The PUt f ° nh for the 
and the demands that were put forth is asunder *** ’ eUer 

Aiwan-i-Baluch 

Gizri Road, ’ 

Karachi, 

27 th January, 1970. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

of the former Baluchistan States Union and the 

respective people the heart-felt congratulations for the 

bold decision made by Your Excellency in breaking the 
establishment of West Pakistan; and by doing so 
you have won their hearts and gratitude; and I say 
that not only they but their posterity will be gratefull 
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19 S f and always pray for your l 0ng Ijf 

,o your soo^ a ; our Excellency w,th the one str oke 

mischief of One Un.t which h ad 

ofpCnha us U o n four home and hearth ' 

dCP " Ved ”* lIs0 invite your kind attention to the 

May 1 one Unit and its consequent incor. 
factual aspect of t pakistan? 

poration m tne 

, •„ the capacity of the President of the Council 
V nf ,. ie Baluchistan States Union, made an 
0f RUlC i: on 1st mtnss&m with the the," 
Sraor-Geneial of Pakistan for the secession of the 
of Baluchistan States Union including the 
fL ar eas of Kalat, namely: Niabat, Quetta, Nasir- 
abad Nusliki and Bolan Pass for its merger into the 
proposed Unit of West Pakistan; and thereafter by 
virtue of Section 2 (i) (IN) of the Establishment of West 
Pakistan Act, 1955. the territory of the Baluchistan States 
Union and leased areas were incorporated into the pro¬ 
vince of West Pakistan with effect from 14-10-1955. 

Now with the disintegration of One Unit, the 
Baluchistan States Union gets revised and the merger 
agreement dated 1-1-1955 is automatically abrogated 
and becomes ineffective, and the original order is once 
again restored. 

The members of the Council of Rulers and the 
people of Kalat, Makran, Lasbela and Kharan have 
the full determination to maintain the Baluchistan 
States Union and their Baluchi leased areas as a separate 
administrative unit, and do not want to be forced to 

*** of ,he rest of ‘he Quetta Division with 
which they do not desire to be merged. 


Your Excellency is well aware of «. 

Baluches which have to some extent k feelin 8s of 
during the past two decades Thev i, CCn c * car ed 
nearly 500 years old, according to wLwu 3 hist °ry 
believed Baluchistan only as a State h hCy had not 
institution of Baluchi culture and i de 1 ^ a ' S ° as an 
to pursue that ideology they f 0UD ht °-° 8y ' In order 
side by side with other Muslims in ^h™ the British 
Pakistan. c s ‘ ru ggle f or 

I, therefore, humbly request that Y v 
will respect the sentiments of the Baluch ExcelIenc y 
them a separate administrative Unit „ cs and make 
wishes of Baluches in full d.l“ a “° " S '° “* 
thereby earn their gratitude. manner, and 

I also submit for the kind perusal of v „ 
lcncy the resolution adopted by the r Y< T ExccI ' 
Rulers in their joint sitting held at Kan l ° f the 
and in obedience io ,hcT, d“£ 
above representation for the restoration ™ a , klng thc 
S,a.es Union, including ihe iea^S £ 

Yours 

His Highness Baiglar Baigi 
The Khan of Kalat 

Resolution passed by the Members 
of the Council of the Rulers at 
Karachi on 13-1-1970. 

The Council of Rulers of the Baluchistan States Union 
convened a meeting on 13-1-1970 under the Presidentship 
of Khan-e-Azam, and it was resolved as under: 
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. Co unciI of the Rulers, are deeply 
That we, ® £j. cc ]iency General Agha Moham- 
grateful to H ‘ on h j s decision to dissolve O nc 
mad ValD’a (he original order which Was 
Unit and p C be fore the establishment of West 
immediately ^ again we i CO nie the decision not 
Pakistan- als0 f ro m our respective tribal 

only from us uu 
peoples. 

Tha, against the wishes of the Council of the Rulers 
H their respective people, One Unit was made by 
cruelty and illegal force. That was the reason that 
it was not a success. 


3 That during these 15 years of terror, Baluchistan 
had been treated very savagely and cruelly, the 
parallel of which is nowhere in the history 0 f 
Baluches. Right from Khan-e-Azam, Nawabs, Sar- 
dars, dignitaries, and common men were put in 
distress and hardships. The doors of the jails were 
made open to them and hundreds of them were 
tortured. It is for the first time that the Baluches 
were hanged to death, and millions worth of the 
life and property were destroyed. They had lived 
with humiliation and disgrace at the risk of life and 
property and had endured great deal of hardships, 
with the result that Baluches are now leading a 
distressed life as before. Before the establishment 
of One Unit we w r ere backward, but did not live a 
disgraceful life. We have endured this type of life 
in the name of Islam and Pakistan. But thanks to 
Almighty God that under your Presidentship One 
Unit has been liquidated; and now we want that 
the Baluchistan States Union be restored and our 


integrated in it and a chance '!, 8 ‘ eaSed ar <*s k 
tha, with common aim „„„ to * 

our destiny , de„„ cratic „«'■ * U, , 0 

tational arrangements^ 6 C ° nsti ' 

1 . Former States of Baluchistan States it • 

leased areas of Kalat should be L ° n and the 

Union to be called the Baluchistan States^ 3 

2. The Union should have a Lev • 

elected on the basis of adult fi££T Assembly 

3 . Khan-e-Azam of the former R n i„ u . 

Union should be the constitution^' S r ‘ ates 
Union also. ^ eac * of this 




Assembly. 








5. 


6 . 


, r A , w uiai Its peonle h 

brought at par with those in the rest of Pakistan 


Guarantee to the Rulers 
Union. 


of the Baluchistan States 


7. The will of the Marri and Bugti tribal people should 
be determined as to whether they wish to join their 
Baluch brothers of Baluchistan States Union and 
leased areas, or not. 
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202 0 f the Pathans of Baluchistan. 

/. And ^ i(Jed j„ favou. of joining the 

8 ' |„ av d ‘ ll0U |d have e< l ual r 'E llls with 

galochcs, ' b '>.„ mi£i M residents as well as other 
Baluchcs- Th a havc cqua i opportunities in the 

Sanitates Union. , 

, the demands and the formulae sub- 
T he essence ot * m the four-hundred-year old 
nutted to General Yan be , eft intact, and also that 

Khandomof thc B^ 1 ns bc flot inter f e red with, so that 

the ancient tribal tra an d their peculiar character- 

,he Baluch values, ^ flourish without any hindrance. 

istics and national u" ) onc hundred members be 

It was also s “ ggea / 0 f Representatives from all over 
elected for tn e re <,i 0 ns 0 f Marri and Bugti and the 

Baluchistan, me u » ^ handed over to the British 

parts of Baluchis these elected members, ten 

for administration.^ shouId be selected. These 

Ministers an p aI1 sec tions of the population. 

^."So.^chnowled.edaslhalora 

national leader in the Constitution. 

The Baluches were hundred per cent in favour of the 
proposition. But fate changed without expectation; and 
President Yahya Khan, like a steam roller, moved fast towards 
an unknown destiny. 

The general elections held in Pakistan in December 
1970 were followed by an extremely tense political situation 
which eventually led President Yahya Khan on March 1 to 
postpone the opening of the Pakistan National Assembly 
scheduled to convene in Dacca on March 3 for an indefinite 
period to enable the political leaders to reach a settlement on 
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Although the President subsequeX ?'° n for the Cfn 
.hit the inaugural session of the A y nnounce d o n 

critical parties—Ihe Awami ^ the lvt0 

RahfflM. and ,hc Wwan Peopfe pMujibJ 
W- l “7' ed 10 furtl * r Postpone^? (PPP > led by 

Throughout the negotialions. Sheikh M, . on M «eh 2 ; 
iaeflc had insisted on rar-reachi nE “i'„ and *>» A wan ,i 
Pakistan, involving virtually C ompl e ,e jT"** f »t East 
Cen tre in numerous spheres under any f u ,„of ih e 
de mand strongly opposed by Mr Bhutt C Unstit ution- a 
Peoples Party. Eventually, when the Pakista n 

pacca between President Yahya Khan Sh c talks in 
Mr- Bhutto had again ended i„ a comnlJ'/ !^ jib an d 
war erupted in East Pakistan; and Sheikh \, '° Ck ’ civ >' 
Awami League proclaimed the province <• 3nd the 
republic’ under the name of ‘Bangla Desh ,an lndependent 

With the outbreak of civil war p re h 
diately outlawed the Awami League ; ’accusedSB ' mme ' 
Rahman of treason; and banned political activity'! Mu ? Ur 
Pakistan; and an indefinite curfew was imposed in h!? ° Ut 
wing. After a heavy fighting in many areas h* h n Eastern 
Armed Forces and the forces at the disposal 0 f ftT ak ' St3n 
ists, the civil war virtually ended by April 19 wi L .u-T*?' 011 ' 
tes in full conlrol of all imp„ rlant in 
But, soon after this, India attacked Pakistan. 

The war between Pakistan and India ended with the 
occupation of East Pakistan by Bengali insurgents in collabora¬ 
tion with Indian Army-a national calamity of which there 
is no precedent. Pakistan Forces, blockaded strategically in 
the Eastern wing, had, per force, to surrender before their 
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204 dia . a nd lost a province that ac- 

trnditional adversary-*" ’ of jts territory and afforded 

counted for almost a enumberof its people. 

This failure of « idcnt y a hya Khan, who had 
the personal fa ,Iurc b Kban i n March 1969, and had 

supplanted Mo, ' a ' nl V the nex t two years to devise a consti- 
vainly attempted du - cou , d pr e Se n'e the unity of the 

tu,i0 “! ^Accommodating some part of the demands i„ 
countty, “ re gional autonomy stopping just 

East Pakistan tor a snai » 

short of complete independence. 

Enter Bhutto 

Following the debacle of Pakistan Army on the Eastern 
front and cease-fire in the west, military leaders in West 
Pakistan were apparently determined upon the removal of 
President Yahya Khan from office. Consequently, he was 
made to resign on December, 20, 1971; and was succeeded 
by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, leader of the Socialist-oriented 
Pakistan Peoples Party. 

With a political philosophy and personal charisma 
which few men possess today, Mr. Bhutto lost no time in 
affirming his own authority; setting up a civilian administra¬ 
tion: loosening many of the restrictions imposed by the 
Yahya Khan regime; preparing an investigation of the 
causes of the debacle; and intiating suitable measures to 
curb the economic monopoly of the “22 families” who had 
traditionally played a conspicuous role in Pakistan’s economic 
set-up. 

Mr. Bhutto was quick in getting about his task. Young, 
energetic and dynamic, he had worked himself into a position 


fr om where he could fed the 

the imagination of the bulk of thc ^ puIs <J. H c haH 2 ° 5 
public speeches and his 

lie made his entry i„ to thc h J, ° f for «*ul 

the economic structure of P aki ° 0f P^idc^' Cfor "w. 
country had been lost. The entire ° d sha hcrc!*£ whe n 
shock—betrayed and humiliated. tT?" ' ay a “* 
existence of what remained as ‘w e ° pT ^nds t !' e of 
vV as doubtful. West Pakistan- 0n 1 ^ 


M,c map 

Under such disheartening and 

re-birth of a nation. The subSST"* 1 ? thc throe ^" 0 
trative and executive machinery; hi s resS ° f the ad mini s - 
an d morale among the disill usioned ‘‘ l0n °f confidence 
political, educational and agricultural re £! ; his s °ci 0 - 
patterns will indeed go down in history , °” Socia >istic 

awakening”. * <s a “Great R e - 

In 26 years of its precarious existence h • 
masses were virtually treated as the dumh a • which the 
country had only heard of and to some extl'T Cattle * the 
painfully no less than three Constitutions- h..t eXperlenCed 
suited the inherent needs of the country and thp " 0 " 6 5 these 
people. The credit of giving a workaW^d °' ‘ he 

tion to the nation goes to this young revolutionarypottST 

But in respect of Baluchistan, there still remains a lot to 
be done. It can be rightly said that Mr. Bhutto is an expert 
in Political Science. It is also true that he is well aware of 
the ethno-lustorical background of Baluches; their peculiar 
tribal traits and aspirations; their potentials and weaknesses; 
and their consciousness of the wrongs done to them in the 
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. haV e any misgivings about the 
. one should no rt 0 f the country, the 

P»« «r it—must 

° a cuide for " roor e politically conscious 
* thc Baluches t° d ‘ ^ werc during the time 0 f 

m0 cratizablc than were by no mcans 

not bo futilo to expect that 
,g. It "OU |d .San—with his knowledge of history 
lutto—the poll ies wiU succeed where Generals 

:r^- ets “ ra “' 


The best amongst mankind is he f ro 

benefited the most. m wh °m people are 


^ Holy Pr 0 ph et 


Epilogue 


(IL chronological account of historical event? y than a 

^ with a dual purpose one, 

Baluches, of the true facts of past and contempora^’t^ 

relating to Kalat; and two, emphasizing upon the ^ 
nation of which the Baluches like all th e rest are an ^ “1 
segment the urgent need to draw lessons from history S 
embark upon a future that befits the glorious traditions of 
Islam and its sublime spiritual and temporal values. 


As far as I am concerned, I am proud to be able to sav 
that not a single individual belonging to my community ever 
indulged in any conspiracy against the interests of Pakistan 
which is as much our land as of all the rest who have the 
honour of being its inhabitants. None the less, it is a his¬ 
torical fact that Baluches are a single communal unit dis¬ 
persed and settled in neighbouring countries like Iran and 
Afghanistan in substantial numbers besides Pakistan; and 
according to a survey, their total population in the world 
was expected to have reached 30 million by the end of 1973. 
However, despite this scattered nature of settlements, their 
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5 . . d unaffected: and so have their 

SoSn sun ived d * P of the rule of my dynasty. 

Looking back *^ book which, as indicated on the 

ds'vba« Iha '' e e Sedtothcm: 

ide cover, ,s m an a complete code of life 

Go d has bestowed F ^ man was created, he was 
the shape of Islam- un j V ersc. God sent His Prophets 

ia ted into the secrets d ^ HoIy Books, and finally 

xi time to time an guidance of man so that he 

Quran for the P ‘ nsi bilities entrusted to him as the 
Id shoulder tne 

•ecerent of God on Eart . .... 

J unique sifts of God—knowledge, wis- 

E H d °Stence-man has practically changed the surface 
' aDd 'm with the help of modern technolog}'. Barren lands 
be world w ^ thousan( j s 0 f years, have been dis- 

dd ^ddianged into fertile lands with dense population 
jded with all the amenities of life. Not only this, man 
tren able to reach the Moon even; and is now planning to 
;eit inhabitable. The day is not far off when other planets, 
will not be beyond the reach of man. 


The latest inventions in the field of transport equipped 
with the most modern scientific appliances have virtually 
conquered distance. Time is not far off when the whole world 
will be just like a big city with various nationalities, each with 
a colour, creed, language and culture of their own. 


Future of Man 

Man has been progressively advancing in the domain of 
science. He has already stamped his foot on the surface of the 


moon, and the conquest 0 f other „i, . . 
contemplated. P<ncts i s also being 

Science, however, is both con.tr,w 
gcrous. It can create havoc within no time 35 ^" 3S dan ' 
civilizations and cultures can be wiped off ti, Centunes -°ld 
slight press of a switch or a button. The aHv,!! T' StCnce by a 
th e world with a mad desire to prove JSH C ? >Untn ' es of 
others, are going flat out for producing evemewTf ^ 
weapons. May God preserve! The slightest mistake oJtihT"! 
of nuclear scientists can brine about th„ . eonthe part 
entire human race. 8 ° Ut the extinct '°n of the 

Today, man stands on crossroads: one lead, tr, i, • 
and prosperity; and the other to doom and destructi h PP ‘ ne f 
who follow the right path will Pe0ple 

but those who tread the path of selfishness and phonal 
animosities will certainly be doomed. Personal 

Happiness in this world and salvation in the life 
hereafter for mankind rests in the adoption of the complete 
code of life as brought by the Holy Prophet Mohammad 
(peace be upon him) in the form of the Quran; and” b 

meant for all times. 

What man needs today is peace and security; and this 
can be found only through the Islamic way of life, the need 
for which .s all the more necessary today than ever before. 

The Earliest Period of Islam 


The complete code of life based on Quran and the 
teachings of Mohammad (peace be upon him) was strictly 
adhered to in spirit and letter in the early period of Islam 
which ended with Ali, the fourth Caliph. 
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. set in. Selfish ends and f a i Se 

2 Ali degene^", rcp i acc d Islamic democracy. 

Aft nribaiand fc”" 1 * mona rchy. These monarchs 

notions 0 bec ame iicr d na mc of ‘Caliph , but in f act 

The ^ mselves by lllC Tbcir reigns arc full of tyrannies 

« ,led ‘J e so only in nan ' e . J s They did not hesitate to shod 

^nrJssions and malP^ oftheir Muslim brethren; and g ot 

r: and usurp the r S from t he corrupt Ulema (religious 

bl10 . * for th e san , Bribery or by sheer force, 
sanctions w (]iroUgh bribery o 

authorities] , (ed jn the break-up of Muslim 

This uItimat > '„ ke Caliphate fell to pieces. Noticing 
solidarity. The name Europeans united collectively i n the 
this disintegration, ^ ^ ultima tely successful i n 

name ^.^from European countries. 

° UStmS . lFmnire in the subcontinent of India suffered 
n 'f', 0e » ,hS” Of.he British. Tie Muslim, of 
b ' r, “ . „ in ed in all walks °< lift—socially, politi- 

odia were to U)e firs( w ar of liberation in 1857, 

SKe British'termed as ‘Mutiny’, leaders like Sir Syed 
£fed Khan and others tried to improve conditions and 
S isb a Muslim University. This seat of learning conse- 
uently played a great part in uplifting the Mus ing 

Indian Muslims once again united under the dynamic 
adership of Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah; and 
ius Pakistan, the biggest Muslim State, came into exist- 
nce in 1947. This is an opportunity provided by God 
.lraighty in His mercy to the Muslims of India to serve 
umanity and establish law and order as per His dictates 
i the Quran. 

We are Pakistanis 

We the Baluches equally regard Pakistan as our own 
•eation. We have given great sacrifices for the cause of 


epilogue 

Pakistan; and we are f u n y a 211 

are safe in a happy and strong Pakistan *** ^ ° Ur r ' 8hts 

It is, however , painful to 

and Jn_tl^^stabiish me if/n f ™r^vi ces 

ches, were misunderstood anH i nnlr akistan ’ we the Balu- 
We were put to hard tests buT^T: •'-^^wittrsuspicion. 

flying colours. Not a single Baluch leftPakisTan' ° Ut WUh 
over to the enemies of Pakistan Pakistan, nor went 

When India declared war on P a kk,„„ <• , 

time, we the Baluches threw ourselves h f ° r the second 
war against India, and fought shoulder earandsoul in the 
Pakistani brethren. Ulder t0 shoulder with our 

The emergence of Pakistan was hailed by Muslims all 
over the world. It was called by them as the ‘Fort of hI" 
but we ^Pointed them inasmuch as that we d d noi 
prove equal to the occasion. Our un-Islamir hi 
ultimately weakened this biggest Muslim State CorrupZ' 
exploitation and selfish ends took the nlace nf ° f tlon ’ 
outlook. Things reached such a st.tel 

was eventmdiy lost doe to ,h, political maehLba of 
India, aided by a big power. 

The eastern break-up of Pakistan must not discourage 
us in any way lfwe take lesson from this, and set our house 
right we shall certainly be able to forge unity and under¬ 
standing between our Muslim brethren beyond the borders 
and in the Arab States, and blend them into one Islamic Block 

In this respect, the example of R.C.D.; the unity of Egypt! 

Libya and Syria as also the establishment of Islamic Secreta¬ 
riat can be cited. The collaboration of these States in regional 
spheres has been a valuable contribution in strengthening their 


\ 
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respective economics by increasing trade and industry a _ ^ 
them. One can visualize an ‘Islamic Block* comp ris j n 
the Muslim States, whether m the cast or , n the w est ? 
foresee the member-States of this ‘Block* comi n „ ‘ Ca H 
together economically, socially and politically, as ° c| °sc r 
of'inspiration to all other nations m the world. ° Ur c c 

Islamic Social Order and Pakistan 

In 1971, when I met Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto i n ^ 

(he was not then the President of Pakistan), I told him' 31 
if the idea of “Islamic Social Order** is properly j la Ulat 
and put into practice, it would prove most successful, and^ 
world of Islam would be greatly benefited by it. What I UlC 
was based on my own experience. As stated i n the e . 'r' 1 
pages of this book. 1 had introduced Islamic social o rd ar . r 
Ka'lat in 1936, which remained in force upto 1948 with ^ ln 
success. Had the past Pakistan Governments not discontin^ 
the system, it can rightly be said that Baluchistan co^ 
have made greater progress than it has today in comparis* ^ 
to other regions. It is a pity that we lost almost one-q Uar ter 
of a century in mutual hatreds and suspicions. 

I am fully confident that Islamic social order can be 
introduced in Pakistan simultaneously with the modern con¬ 
cepts of Statecraft. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Bhutto 
has been busy in the reconstruction and restoration of the 
prestige of Pakistan which had suffered heavily i n the last 
war. It is our national duty to help and cooperate with him 
in his efforts to enable him to re-build the country and lead 
the nation to glorious heights. 

We must draw a lesson from the loss of East Pakistan; 
and must, therefore, organize ourselves anew to give Pakistan 
stability. To my mind, this can be done in three ways: 



3. 


The Baluches 


should 

economy withi ltTlprov ed by jm C ° ndit 'on 0 f 

Phcn ^en a r h r V he '*£$*?** 

PCOp,eh avefc? r ° f China vh ° f ,sla m. t 
nominally ^ *ociaI&I S0 milli, 

inspire us i n this Hi quarter of a Ily a "d ec 
ll ’is direction, a “"tury, mu 

Chair man Ma 0 t 

their unparallelleH . • 6 hearts of the n • ^ bln 

^ fact has e CrVlce ‘o their i . nesef< 

Pakistan regard the Ch h adva ntage Wei 

r *»*- p»u2 “ p r* “ •» ~ 

experience in the uplift 0 f h bcneflt by China 
so the Baluches who are coL ^ 0 • ^ particu,arl 


The position of the Rni ,,„ 

much importance. Besides Pakistan m ,T‘ ty singularl y of 
groups in the neighbouring countries’ and ^ “ 
that not a single individual hei ’. and la m proud to say 

ever indulged in any conspiracy or’comn^tteTanyTffenS 
against the interests of Pakistan. I ardently wish and pray 
to the Almighty that this patriotic quality of Baluch character 
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, xV j(jx them-l am personally k,. 
llin unsta ined Hh precaution to foster u > 

. fhis book to give a brief and outspoke 
I have tried in ll « ^ as the Khan of Kalat and th e 
mot of nS P erS ,° h n e c0UI1 try. My purpose has been to 
tical changes in < kn0 w that I never hesitated to 
blcyou-mybre r' c i ntheW ay of your welfare 

; any impediment ] ^ t0 say t0 my Baluch 

prosperity* 1 * 


My whole life is dedicated to you > and indeed, 
entire Pakistani nation. 


to 


itire — 

You are aware of the fact that my ancestors had 
Jk hard to bring about a progressive outlook on 
Uoo have the same spirit of sendee to you-the 
jehes—and fervently wish to see you as happy and 
sperous as the people of any advanced country in 
world economically, socially and politically. 


In the past, when 1 was vour Ruler, I had to shoulder 
the burden of administrative responsibilities; and under 
duress, 1 could not for some time be with you. There are 
no artificial hurdles now. 1 am now completely 7 at your 
disposal, to be always at your side as an elderly man to 
guide and help you as best as 1 can whenever called 
upon to do so. 


i 


i 
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The previous Governments purposely kent mo 
aloof from you. My friends and visitors were watched 
and all sorts of irrelevant enquiries were made against 
them; and they were harassed for nothing. This had 
pained me extremely. 1 had, therefore, virtually retired 
from taking active part in the affairs of Baluchistan 
This, however, did not mean that I had lost interest 
j n you. Let me assure you that you were always in my 
mind. Needless to say, I have deep love for the nation, 
the country and my community. I cannot express in 
words the joy, the happiness I feel whenever I am in 
your company, and partake of your simple food. 


I wish to dedicate myself in solving your two 
pressing problems: first, to create unity among you and 
secondly, to improve your economic conditions and 
wipe out poverty and ignorance from your ranks with¬ 
out unnecessarily encroaching upon the sanctity of 
our healthy traditions and culture. 

I do realize that for the last one century or so, the 
people of Baluchistan had been put to all types of 
oppression and hardships by alien rulers. I must, how¬ 
ever, make it clear to you that the injustices and the 
mishandling of the affairs of the Baluches after the 
creation of Pakistan was the entire responsibility of the 
succeeding self-seeking bureaucrats who sprang up like 
mushrooms after the Quaid-e-Azam and Liaquat Ali 
Khan. These bureaucrats were, of course, Pakistanis, 
but trained cleverly in their depraved art by their foreign 
masters. It was under them that national interests, 
including the affairs in Baluchistan, were badly handled 
to suit their own selfish ends. 
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uccd all facts before you, my br C (h Cron 

' '* MI, ” od '°,, 0ld , aSC ' PassCj 

M.v "hole lib- nl 0 unta,nous beauty of the l nttr , 
amidst you an closely. both as your *'//' 

35 I have all along worked in your interest^ 
rri T , ,nv selfish motives of my own; and win 

'.a * so- imi P' clivc ° r what mv P'sso„ al 

Kjsition happens to be. 


j therefore, appeal to you to forge unity amo nc 
vourselves and stand united as indomitable stalwart 
of the Pakistani nation. This is the only tray by which 
vou will be able to secure your legitimate rights i n the 
national life of the country. Your future generations 
will be grateful to you and pray for the peace of y 0Ur 
souls if you leave behind you the noble traditions 0 f 
unity, hard work and sacrifice for the nation as a 
whole. 


We are a faithful people by nature. Those who did 
not wish well to us, and tried their utmost to discredit 
us, have themselves reached their goal of oblivion. It 
was of such ignoble persons that Scott rightly said : 

“Doubly dying shall go down 

To the rile dust from whence he sprung 

May God in His meres- help us and guide us to 
the right path in the service of Islam and Pakistan 
Ameen. 


*«'uc tes 


PART TWO 

(APPENDICES) 


wuguajjt tlliu 

their originality. 


— Editor. 
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of an Engagement concluded between the 
Ancles GqverNMENT and Mehrab Khan, the Chief of 

ES-1839- 


Whereas a Treaty of lasting friendship has been 
i Hed between the British Government and His Majesty 
Th^huja-ul-Mulk, and Mehrab Khan, the Chief of Kalat, 
Sha 11 as his predecessors, has always paid homage to the 
38 l House of the Saddozais, therefore, with the advice 
R °Jconsent of the Shah, the undermentioned Articles have 
i agreed upon by Mehrab Khan and his descendants from 
deration to generation. As long as the Khan performs good 
service, the following Articles will be fulfilled and preserved: 

Article 1 

As Nasir Khan and his descendants, as well as his 
tribe and sons, held possession of the country of Kalat 
Kachhi, Khorstan, Makran, Kej, Bela and the port of 
Soumiani in the time of the lamented Ahmed Shah Duram 
they will in future be masters of their country in the same 

manner. 

Article 2 

The English Government will never interfere between 
the Khan, his dependants, and subjects, particularly lend no 
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, Khan, and the descendants 
„ 7 Fa (cI fnm iiv, but always exert 
2 ° to Sbah ^„ c h o f the ‘ In case of His Majesty 

5sista Mahab b3tZa ! i ifrom 1,i f 1 K h an of Kalat, the English 
f ‘ he p ‘at a^y e' 1 ' \ vi ,h the K {remo ve the same 

?&■> »"» sl,ah a " d aKordins 

> the rights arT iCLE 3 

mV continues in the country 0 f 

„ 5 the British agrees t0 pay to Mehrab 
AS Jfe British <&«* f , akh 0 f Company’s rupees 
horstan ’ V of one and a ba if. ye arly instalments. 

° m tlie d ‘ akti cle4 

the Khan, while he pays homage to 

In return for thh sen’ , ijp with the British nation, 

e Shah and ‘"T^vours to procure supplies carnage, 
, ees to use his best taa and store s going and coming 

; d guards to protect F of Rozan , D adar, the Pass of 

ym Shikarpur by : from one frontier to another. 

)lan, through Shat to 

Article 5 

, carriaee which may be obtained 
All provisions - 0 f the same is to be 

rough the means of the Khan, wp 

id without hesitation. 


As much as Mehrab shows his friendship to the British 
Government by service and fidelity to the Saddozai family, 
so much the friendship will be increased between him and the 
British Government; and on this he should have the fullest 
reliance and confidence. 



A PPE^ ,CCS 221 

This agreement having been concluded, signed and 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Alexander Burnes, Kt., 
se» ,ed 0 n the part of the Right Hon’ble George, ’ Lord 
Lo'VVnd, G - c - B ” Governor-general of India and Mehrab 
A Ut * 1 f kalat, on the part of himself, the same shall be duly 
Kb an ’°, v ,| 1C Right Hon’ble the Governor-General. 
ra tifi ed Dy 

Kalat, the 28 th day of March, A.D. 1839, corresponding 
P°' ,c w j ( h the 12th day of Muharram, A.U. 1255. 

A. Burnes 
Envoy to Kalat 


Appendix II 


T eaty entered into between the Government of India 
and Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of Khelat—1841. 


Whereas Meer Nusseer Khan, son of Mehrab Khan, 
deceased, having tendered his allegiance and submission, the 
British Government and His Majesty Shah Shuja-ooJ-moolk 
recognise him, the said Nusseer Khan, and his descendants 
as Chief of the principality of IChelati-Nusseer on the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

Article 1 

Meer Nusseer Khan acknowledges himself and his 
descendants the vassals of the King of Cabool, in like manner 
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222 s W ere **** * e vassa,s of His Maj^ 

as his ances tors 

ancestors- article 2 

, of country resumed on the death 0 f Mep 
0 f the tracts ° Cu(chee> Moostung, and Shawl,,' 

Mehrab OJ."^ed to Meet Nusseer Khan and Jj 
,» «? fiush « km<in ' SS ° f HlS S hl ' 

descendant 

Shuja-ooI-<u° olL 

S J ARTICLE 3 

M it be deemed necessary to station troops, vvh et w 
ShoU the Honourable Company or Shah Shuja- 0o i 
beloncins f lhe territory of Khelat, they sh .1 

w* »«£ s « m a» te thought odvirabie. V 

Article 4 

Meer Nusseer Khan, his heirs and successors, wil , 
always be guided by the advice of the Br.t.sh officer residing 
at his Durbar. 

Article 5 

The passage of merchants and others into Afghanistan 
from the river Indus on the one side, and from the sea-port 
of Soumeeanee on the other, shall be protected by Meer 
Nusseer Khan as far as practicable, nor will any aggression, 
be practised on such persons, or any undue exactions made 
beyond an equitable toll to be fixed by the British Govern¬ 
ment and Meer Nusseer Khan. 

Article 6 

Meer Nusseer Khan binds himself, his heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, not to hold any political communication or enter 


into any negot.at.ons with foreign now, 223 

of the Brit.sh Government and of the con 

00,-moolk, and in all cases to act in” Sha h ShS‘ 

with the governments of British India ,'" 3 ' 6 c °-°Pera?' 
the usual amicable correspondence with d ° f the Shah ‘ bm 

tinue as heretofore. W,th neighbours but 


con- 


Article 7 


In case of an attack on Meer Nu 
open enemy, or of any difference arising Khan b * 
an y foreign power, the British Government l*,?" Wm and 
assistance or good offices as it may judge to h aff ° rd him 
proper for the maintenance of his rights. 6 necessar y or 

Article 8 

Meer Nusseer Khan will make due • • 
support of Shah Newax Khan, either by pension '2 
through the British Government, on condition of that ra r 
residing within the Brit.sh territory, or by grant of eSles 
within Khelat possessions, as may hereafter be decided bv Z 
British Government. y ne 

Done at Khelat, this 6th day of October A.D. 1841 corres¬ 
ponding with the 20th Shaban A.H. 1257. 

Meer Nusseer Khan Auckland 

Ratified and signed by the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General of India in Council, at Fort William in 
Bengal, this 10th day of January 1842. 

T. H. Maddock, 

Secretary to the Government of India . 
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, tHE British Government and Nw 

tY BrlW foF KHELAT, CONCLUDED ON THe 

IAN, CH,EF r L R NMENT BV MAJOR JOHN Jacob, 

E BRITISH OO pow£RS granted by the Mo$t •». 

virtue ot oOSIEi Kt., etc., Governor^ Ee 

:MAR , Q nu anobyMeer Nusseer Khan, C h, ef ^ 
l OF 1N D1A ’ 

ielaT— 1854. 


WHEREAS the course of events has ™ ade » expedient 
W "!* agreement should be concluded between the 
J a ;. ! Government and Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of Khelat, 
fhf foIloMng Articles have been agreed on between the 

Article 1 

The Treaty concluded by Major Outram between the 
British Government and Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of 
Khelat, on the 6th October 1841, is hereby annulled. 


A-- T? 0 


There shall be perpetual friendship between the British 
Government and Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of Khelat, his 
heirs and successors. 

Article 3 

Meer Nusseer Khan binds himself, his heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, to oppose to the utmost all the enemies of the British 
Government; in all cases to act in subordinate co-operation 


appendices 


with other States wUu na to e nter into 

Article 4 ^ bef ° re ' 

Should it be deemed ne 

in any part of the territory Bri ^ troops 

positions as may be thought /’• hey sha11 occupy SU ch 
authorities. ° UgHt adv 'sable by the 

Article 5 
Meer Nusseer Khan bind, u- 
cessors, to prevent all plundering h “ ^ and suc ' 

subjects within or near British territorv 7 ° Utrage by his 

of merchants to and fro between th^Briikb'f* the passa « e 
Afghanistan, whether by wav of SinHb * u dom,nions and 
Soumeeanee, „ „, her o, 

rise 

££r unt 10 siown iD ,he s «“ ,0 

Article 6 

t . f !° 3ld ( Mee / Nnsseer Khan, his heirs and successors, in 
the fulfilment of these obligations, and on condition of a 
faithful performance of them year by year, the British Gov¬ 
ernment binds itself to pay to Meer Nusseer Khan, his heirs 
and successors an annual subsidy of fifty thousand (50,000) 
Company’s Rupees. 

Article 7 

If during any year the conditions above mentioned shall 
not be faithfully performed by the said Meer Nusseer Khan, 
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, accessors, then the annual subsi d , 

is heirs ajj ‘ company’s Rupees will not be 

l0V f.i Government. 


will nor be y D 0r - 
Pam 


% 


fifty 

ty 


07I <? tin 


>°U SQ , 


tnd 


ssss-* ,, , 

John J ACoc 
political Superintendent and ConuS ajor < 

srooNG- on the frontier of Unn anclo, u 

i May 1854. °J ^Pper ^ 

, . amount of duty to be levied on merely . 

ms througn ref erre(] 


On each camel-load, without respect to value , 
the northern frontier to the sea, either to Kurrachee or ( 
port. Company’s Rupees 6. 

On each camel, as above, from the northern frontii 
Shikarpore, Company's Rupees 5. 


The same duties to be levied on merchandize passing 
in the contrary direction from the sea, or from Sindh to the 
Khelat territory. 


John Jacob, Major, 
Political Superintendent and Commandant 
on the frontier of Upper Sind. 


The foregoing Articles of Treaty having been concluded 
between the British Government and the Khan of Khelat, 
and signed and sealed by Major John Jacob, C.B., on the 
one part, and Meer Nusseer Khan on the other at Mustoong 
cn the 14th May a.d. 1854, corresponding with 16th Shaban 
a.h. 1270, a copy of the same will be delivered to His High- 
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nesS , duly ratified by the Governor- 
within two months from this date. 


General 


in 


227 

Council, 


Dalhousie 
L Dorin 
J. Low 
L P. Grant 
B. Peacock 


* 1 me uovernor-C 

Council, Fort William, this 2nd day of June 1854 


Secretary to the 


G. F. Edmonstone, 
Government of India. 


Appendix IV 


Convention between the British Government and His 
Highness Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat and Beloo- 
chistan, for the extension of the Electric Telegraph 
through such portions of the dominions of His High¬ 
ness in Mekran as lie between the western boundary 
of the province under the feudatory rule of the Jam 
of Beyla and the eastern boundary of the territory 
of Gwadar— 1863. 


Article 1 

That His Highness the Khan of Khelat shall afford 
protection to the lino of telegraph and to the persons 
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• n and maintenance through the 
, •„ i ts construct ' 0 wes tern boundary of the 

counity m * * c , m of Beylu and Ihc eastern 

Article 2 

• • h Government shall be at liberty to erect 
That the Bntisn ^ ^ coun(ry as t h ey may deem 


ARTICLE 3 

. -„i „f the telegarph may be landed, free 

ltat ! h6 ( British Government may think most 

f dutv, where\er uk ^ 
cnreitient on His Highness s coast 

ARTICLE 4 

TW the cost of material, labour, landing charges, 
^provisions, etc., stall be borne by the British Go,. 
2 * »nll also make any amtngentenls the, ma, 
nnTder most convenient regarding their own supplies, 
abour etc His Highness the Khan undertaking that no 
mpediment shall be thrown in their way but that, on the 
:ontrary, ever)' protection and assistance shall be afforded on 

iis part. 


mat ms nignness ine N han shall „• 
the Political Agent to the British Govern!! n ° tiee thr °ugh 
portions of the sum above mentioned which l " 1 ° f the P r °- 
be paid to the various Chiefs to whom he „ may wish to 
conservation of the line, it being undersmmT entrust th c 

sum paid by the British Government for »h ^ the whole 

expended amongst the Chiefs and p e0 nie m Urp ° Se wil1 be 
country the line passes. On receipt of His H‘h ^ whose 
in this respect, the sums will be paid to th ' 8hness ’ s wish « 
through the Political Agent or other officer Parties 

British Government. PPomted by the 

Article 7 

That annual payment will comment <v„ .. 

Ito t thc telegraph officer, ma y report that 50 

Article 8 

That any disagreement between the Telegraph officials 
and the subjects of His Highness the Khan of Khelat shall 
be referred to the Political Agent at Khelat if it cannot be 
satisfactorily settled on the spot by the Telegraph officers in 
communication with the Agent of His Highness. 

Article 9 


Article 5 

That for the protection of the line and those employed 
upon it, the British Government will agree to pay the annual 
sum of Rupees five thousand (5,000), and His Highness the 
Khan of Khelat is not to be called upon to go to any further 
expense than the above sum. 


Continued obstruction or injury to the line may cause 
revocation of this agreement at any time on the part of the 
British Government. 

M. Green, Major , 

Camp Kushmore: Actg. Political Agent to the Court of 

The 20th Feb. 1863. His Highness the Khan of Khelat. 
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r, ause(IO) of A convention with His Hi GHNess 
rn THE T«K»CE or ran Electri c 
hit Mekr« territory. 


That His Hichness the Khan of Khelat, with the view 
of accelerating the'erection of the Electric Telegraph agrees 
Hint the English Government may subsidize and make their 
owi arrangements with the tribes (his subjects) in Mekran. 


It being understood that the above shall not include 
any cession of Khelat territory without his (the Khan’s) con¬ 
sent and that, should offices or buildings be erected, their 
sites’ shall always be considered as belonging to the Khelat 

Government. 

On the part of the British Government. 


Jacobabad, Upper Sind, M. Green, Major 

The 23rd March 1863. Actg. Political Agent at Khelat. 

Khodadad Khan 
Ruler of Khelat. 


Appendix V* 


Treaty between the British Government and the Khelat 
State— 1876. 


Whereas it has become expedient to renew the Treaty of 
1854, between the British Government and Nasseer Khan, 
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additional provisions calcui!! P ? ement the „ 231 

of friendship and , mity “ to fa, W 
following additional Articles . C hv ° Gov e „ b °nd s 
between the Right Hon e c here w«h £****• the 

Lytton, Baron Lytton of Kneh? Ed . Wafd Robe ^ Up ° n 

ford, and a Baronet of the tt ? rtb ’ in the Coum Bu * Wer 
Go.ernor-General ofind 

Exalted Order of the Star H ° ra « Master o h l and 
Government on the one hinH ’ ° n beh »'f of S* *?°« 
Khodadad Khan, Khan «, kr* *“ »*fa 

Article i 

The Treaty concluded between .Be „ • 
and Meer Nasseer Khan, Khan of K he f? sh Gov «nment 
May 1854, is hereby renewed and re-a^’j 0 " the 14th of 

Article 2 

There shall be perpetual friendshin h.t 
Government and Meer Khodadad Kh? ° IT* ,he British 
his heirs, and successors. n ’ Khan Khelat, 

Article 3 

observe faithfully the provisions of Article ’3 of the Tre !° 
of 1854, the British Government on its part engages to res l 
pect the independence of Khelat, and to aid the Khan in 
case of need, in the maintenance of a just authority and the 
protection of his territories from external attack, by such 
means as the British Government may at the moment deem 
expedient. 


*Sec also Appendices Nos. I and II. 
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ARTICLE d 

• of the friendship herewith 
,„ r c0 nso ,idatl ° n thc two Governments, it 
F° rth . e Affirmed ^ntish Agents with suitable 
wed an ,1c one hand hat thc British Government to 

Article 5 


t is 


, that should any dispute, calculated 
hereby *#*? ® 1 tr) , arise hereafter between 

ra the peace o " of Khelat, the British Agent, at the 
in and the Sirdars ^ first p|ace use h ,s good 
,f His Highness sn frien dly advice an amic- 

, vith both partes them> failing which the Khan 
•rangement beiwc h Government, submit 

JJuJ 6 .nrarbitmtion, and accept and faithfully 
its award. 

Article 6 

t in accordance with the provisions of Article 4 of 
S, of 1854, and in recognition of the intimate relations 
g between the two countries, hereby assents to the 
,t of His Highness, on condition that the troops shall be 
led in such positions as the British Government may 
expedient, and be withdrawn at the pleasure of that 

•nmpnt 
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Article 7 


233 


It is also agreed that such lines of teleermv. 
as may be beneficial to the interests of the two r ° f railway 
shall be from time to time constructed by the R?,v T ™” 15 
eminent in the territories of the Khan, provided ,t ° V ~ 
conditions of such construction be a matter^f n 
arrangement between that Government and the Goverr° US 
of His Highness. Government 

Article 8 


State of Khelat and the territories of the British Government 
subject to such conditions as the British Government may 
at any time in concert with the Khan of Khelat, deem necel’ 
sary f° r the protection of fiscal interests. 


Article 9 


To aid Meer Khodadad Khan, his heirs, and successors 
in the efficient fulfilment of the obligations contracted bv 
them under the Treaty of 1854, and the present supple- 
mentary engagement, the British Government hereby under¬ 
takes to pay to the said Khan, his heirs, and successors an 
annual sum of one lakh of rupees, so long as they shall faith¬ 
fully adhere to the engagements heretofore and hereby con- 
tracted. 


Article 10 

The British Government further undertakes to con¬ 
tribute Rupees twenty-thousand five-hundred annually towards 
the establishment of posts and development of traffic along 
the trade routes in His Highness’s territories, provided such 
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4 d by the Khan in the manner approved 0 f 

)ney ' S -S Government- 

thC B , t j a cobabad, this eighth day of December, 
Executed ^hundred and se venty-s.x Anno Domini. 

..thousand eig 

c LYTTON 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

of Khan of Khhalt. 


Appendix V| 


nN 0F A Memorandum drawn up by His Highness 
° of Khelat regarding the Settlement of his 

nl^EL WITH HIS SlRDARS, AND PRESENTED BY HIM TO Ma.OR 

Sdeman, Deputy Commissioner, on special duty, ,n 

)URBAR, ON THE 6TH JUNE 1876. 

Arrangements should be made by the British Govern- 
^ 1S , correspondence ment to compensate the Candahar mer- 
h me regarding this, c h ants whose kafilas were plundered in 
—the Mulla, Takari and Kazak Passes by 
! n ey under the agreement ^ j a i aW ans, who, also realized transit 
J&JL " dues from some of these kafilas. The 
«rchants are with me and are clamorous for a settlement. 


2. In accordance with the written order of Sir William 
Merewether annexed* to this, I took possession of the province 
•Thi, order canno. be of Lus Beyla, and incurred great expense 
found, but sir wiiiiam Mere- j n doing so. This country should be 
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missioner. «t thc j j 

P°sals are ' n °ne of 
thing to do is to release J am Mir Kb 0 ^’ then the nex 
British territory; but this should bec^dT' c °nf,n Cni 
t0 wage war on me and causing . c ? ndlt '°nal 0n hk 
should be required to render 5,^7 ‘° my c ountr 
Government as he did to thc Gove™ alle 8'ance , 
of Khelat; and I on my part will en Eai 7 ms of f °rmcr \ 
rights and privileges. 6 gc n °t to encroach 

3. The Brahooee Sirdars should N 

from the country my ex-Wuzeer Att » rCquircd to 
cherously escaped from Khelat notwim Mah ° med wh, 
Nawab Mahomed Khan was security fn! L and ' ng m >' « 
Is doing all he can to keep U p distort, h ' m ' The ex ‘^ 
length and breadth of the land. After a^^ 5 throu 8 ho ' 
been arranged on the condition that the 77 neM pea< 
Khelat State, I will allow his family twh„ ' Wuzeer le av 
with him. mu y (who are in Khelat) 

4. By the settlement come to in mi k c- 
Merewether it was decreed that the 2 ^ S ' r W 
should pay compensation for the kafila ih T” 1 Brah 
B0la„ Pass. This co mpe „sa.io^ 

give Rs. 35,000 to the merchants. I had also to pay R s 5 
to the merchants that were plundered by the Mu 

1 had 1 , SUm ° f RS ' 9 °’ 000 P a y merchan 

account of kafilas plundered by the Brahooees It was de 

that they should pay; but as they had not the means, I h 
do so. I received, after the settlement, a lakh of rupees 
the Government for my own use, but by this means I 
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236 . not What the British Government 

. R 10 , 000 . Tins, money should be refunded 

to me- u . of Rs. 50,000 which I used to 


id , 0 f Rs. 50,000 which I used to 

5 The annual suns but r do not fee , j have 

[ceive has now for ^ ^ caused this. Formerly the Khelat 
emitted any ° (ransit fees at one rupee per maund. 
overnment used to « this (0 g annas per maund, 

d 16 Hint Shukur Khan and my Munshis 

6. My Comman Gu| Muhammad were taken 

ulla Saleh Muham (hg Brjtish Government without 

m me and put ' n P ]( j shaI1 fee ] obliged by the 

ITSSS?!—• ^ - 

iart in peace. 

7 i desire to appoint Nawab Muhammad Khan, who 
, well-wisher of my Government, to attend on Major 
deman as my agent. 

o J desire that the share of the transit fees to which the 
rooees are entitled by ancient usage shall be continued to 
, as decreed by Sir William Merewether. 


9 . Whatever terms of peace the British Government 
desire to give the Brahooees on the part of my Government 
that I will agree to. I will not violate terms. Let the past be 
forgotten. I will restore to the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars 
their ancestral lands; and should they at any future time 
violate the conditions of peace, before punishing them I will 
report what has occurred to the British Government through 
the Political Agent at Khelat, and after receiving sanction 
(from British) I will then punish the offenders. On the other 


hano,—° s and officers cause ,i 237 

t0 custom and ancient usage ma , them iniurv„ 

.0 do justice, I 

be appealed through the p o]lllcj| nj?ce K 
British Government for orders. K at Khelat to j! 

10 . The Brahooees should, accord; 

old rule, serve me and obey my orders 2/° PrCccdc "t and 
confer favours on them, as my ancestors diV* my Part will 

11 . Should the British Government , ' 

desires of mine as recorded herein, then 2 i Pr ° Ve of these 
h oId itself responsible for the safety of th. n 7° Vern me n t will 
Kedj, Mekran, and all other Khorasan Paf ° ^ Mulla > Raj, 
my best to keep these Passes open, as desi rl\ and 1 wil * do 
Government. d by the British 


Appendix Vll 


I 


Haibs in conducting the civil Sirdars and 

Khelat State received the assent of His H™hnbs ™ E 
Khan of Khelat on the 1st August 1876 ™ E 


Whereas the late civil war created great difficulty in the 
administration of the Khelat State, which of late years con¬ 
trary to ancient usage, has been entirely in the hands of the 
Naibs, supported by a small body of regular troops; and 
whereas peace has been again restored to the country, I, Mir 
Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, direct that the former civil 
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238 trv be restored, and I publish the 

administration ha vc received my assent, for the 

following « ,es 'l'L and Naibs: 

cU idanceofmy s,r of thc country is divided i nto 

6 Th e civil admmistra 

four parts: nue whether in cash or in kind. 

i sS&ssr-- 

3 Disposal civil power by the military. 

4 The protection 

. fi t [ direct my Naibs not to interfere 
Regarding * nU ’ e . free gran ts. These are to remain, 
in any way wi , jnthe hands of the Brahooees. But should 

as formerly, entire. ^ a 0 , ot i an d on which revenue, 
a Brahooee pur • ^ b£cn fixed) the Naib w jh co n cct 

either m cas i ass J ssment . Should any Brahooee refuse 
assessment of the Naib, the latter will at once 
t0 r r m he Sirdar of the tribe to which the Brahooee belongs, 
So Wll realise the amount due. Should the Sirdar consider 
ha d just crounds for refusing to pay the assess- 
1ft 5 to >» <!>' Naib; and should the hmer 
” ,|,e claim will be dismissed. Should the Naib not 

aeree with the Sirdar, the latter can refer the dispute to His 
Highness the Khan, whose decision in the matter will be 
final and the Sirdar will be responsible for putting it in 
force After puttine the Khan’s order in force, should the 
Sirdar consider the Khan’s order unjust, he can refer the 
matter through the Political Agent at Khelat to the British 
Government. The procedure recorded here applies to all 
disputes regarding the collection of revenue, whether in 
cash or in kind. 

2. Money transactions, debts, etc.—As a rule, when 
♦he plaintiff and defendant belong to one and the same tribe, 


a ppendices 

the Sirdar of thc tribe will in accordant 239 

hear and dispose of the case I n th mh ^ck ntr 
decision giving dissatisfaction to either of the £?* 
party dissatisfied can appeal to H s 1 £"! tiff 'defend?? 
whose decision shall be final. Thc Hl 8hne ss the " dant . 
of Ihb Khun-S decision, b*, ^ 

a Hindu or Dewar complaining against I n In thc evem lr 
in the first instance must g0 before the claim 

Should a settlement in which both L of the trfo 
to, well and good; if not, the claim will teT^ bc c °me 
complainant before the Naib, who will h; brou 8 h ' by the 
to State law. Appeal from the Naib’sorT 6 ° fitacc °rdin E 
Highness the Khan, whose decision is fi'V' 11 lie to His 
carried out by the Sirdar. In the event of th and must be 
a Brahooee and the defendant a Dewar o h- Pla,ntiff 
in the first instance must be brought befo h”’ the c,aim 
will dispose of the case according to Sta^ I Na ' b ’ who 
Naib’s order an appeal will fi e to His H' l aW ' From ‘he 
whose decision shall be final. The order of fh "m 3 * 6 Khan ’ 
be put in force by the Sirdar until the Khan’s A.. need not 
then it must be put in force at once. 10n ' sknow ". 

to the same tribe, the Sirdar will according tn ° be ong 
*P- or, he case. A„ appeal 
Hiehness the Khan whose decision shall be H„a| Md 
be put in force by the Sirdar. In the event of the Sirdar no 
having the power for any course whatever, to enforce His 
Highness’ order, in that case he will apply to His Highness 
for help to enforce the order of the Khelat Government 
Should the Sirdar consider the act of His Highness an op¬ 
pressive one, he can complain to the British Government 
through the Political Agent. In the event of the complainant 
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?4G ,, „ n d the defendant a Brahooee 

• e a Dewar or Naib ; and the Sirdar on the 

u Lse must go bcfor scizc the defendant and make hi m 
J e |h s application- "" us * r can attend at the inquiry, and 
N «r to Se Naib- The S" ^ and the sirda r agree i n the 
take part in it: and * w ill together dispose of the case, 
findine and sentence «> ^ case wi n be referred to Hi s 

Should they differ " 1 J r final orders . which will be binding 

Highness the Khan a Bra hooee escape to any 

on the Naib and b * ^ ofTencC( the Sirdar of that tribe 
tribe after comm _; hend him, and to dispose of his offence 
isresponsibl"toapP h e proccdurc just recorded, 
in accordance " ^ tQ fee rendered to the civil power 

4 Proteo ^ Highness the Khan has the power to 
by the military- * of t h c Khanate, whether inhabited 
place troops m P the protection of thc civil power. 

iSSKh,, 1 h t Si, ?B -bec alWo 

j „„ „i,h ancient law and precedent to cause the 
offending ^ribe or portion of a tribe to submit. In the event 
of it beine necessary' to resort to arms to enforce submission, 
°be Sirdars will aid the Khan with their followers in ac¬ 
cordance with old custom; but before war on the tribe or 
portion of a tribe is declared, the Khan will obtain first the 
sanction of the British Government before waging it. In 
the event of the Naibs using the troops stationed with them 
contrary to the procedure laid down for their guidance, and 
that of the Sirdars in the rules herein recorded, the com¬ 
plainant must refer the matter direct to His Highness the 
Khan, who will inquire and do justice. Should the Sirdars 


consider that the Khan’s decision is unjust, they will not 
raise the standard of revolt, but will first refer thc matter 
to the British Government for decision. 
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Appendix VIII 


GRANTED BY HlS HlGHNBSS MlR KuZ U ™ JUNE 1880) 
Kheeat, to the British GovImSt ° Khan « 


I, Mir Khodadad Khan g r s ■ iru 
hereby make over in perpetuity to the BritishT Ke ' at ’ d ° 
gift the lands within my dominions on whichthelLTJ" 
State Railway has been constructed t JT Kandahar 

on either side of the line of rail 7 7' th th ° lands 
yards, as well as those lands on which aH rail ° f 2 °° 

buildings have been erected The obicct f y stat ' ons and 
* <o h British 

which I regard the alliance existing between the British 
Governmen and the Kelat State, and* [to enable the Brit sh 
Government to make their own arrangement] for the protec 
ton of life and property within the limits of the railway 
W ' h ( f "J= rence to the laws of the Kelat State], But** 
beg hat this may not affect my right to realise the usual 
transit dues (sung) on merchandise. 

Seal of Mir Khodadad Khan, 
Khan of Kelat. 


* This should run—“the British Government is at liberty to make its own arrange- 
ment,” etc. F. H. 

**’ Should be—“without prohibiting the realisation of the usual transit dues (sung) 
which I receive.” F.H. 
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Appendix IX 


appendices 


__ the demarcation of the Boundary 

bE1 AVEENFEKS'« 


, th the agreement for the delimitation 
IN accordance icr from Kohak to Koli-i-Malik 
,f the Perso-Kalat ^ Britann j c Majesty’s Minister 
Siah, drawn up K ^ the S ardar-i-Azam of Persia, 

^ 97 * December 1895, this frontier has been demar- 
iated the 
:ated as follows. 

r rom the Mashkel river it is defined by the 

, C ZS"S»" 1 “ ■>»'" 1 pi "* r 1 is »» 

,ed of that on thc Ieft or north bank of the river, 

[ conspicuo bdow the junction of the Gazbastan 

iLhw •><■ 

Cohak Fort. 


Pillar 2 is built on a well-marked hill on the right or 
south bank of the Mashkel river about 6 miles above the 
junction of the Mashkel and Rakhshan rivers. From pillar 
2 the boundary runs in a north-westerly direction to a cons¬ 
picuous peak on the subsidiary range which runs from the 
Tank-i-Grawag to the Siahan. The peak is marked by pillar 
3. From pillar 3 it follows the watershed of this subsidiary 
range to its junction with that of the Siahan Koh, and thence 
it is defined westward by the main watershed of the Siahan 
range to a point about 4 miles east of the pass called Bonsar 
or Sharindor, on the main road connecting Jsfandak with 
Jalk. At this point, which is marked by pillar 4, a subsidiary 


"'“ v,,, s au drainage int^ ,u ntne boundarv 
Kalagam on the Persian side. The bound' tracts of 

by a conspicuous peak , distingL hed h ?' S Marked 
resembling a tower on its summit p * a natu ral bluff 
carried to pillar 6 , which is placed peak 5 > it is 

a little south of east from the village^ RaTT ^ Ieadi "g 
Mashkel river. Pillar 6 is 4 mil cs fr f m !. Kaladen towards the 
From pillar 6 the boundary runs direct m ^ ° f Kalade n. 
road connecting Jalk with Ladgasht and M kJ ° n the main 
from Ziarat-Pir-Omar at Jalk. 8 d MashkeI at 12 mi| es 

From pillar 7 the boundary is carr - , . 
direction by a straight line to pillar 8 . d “ 3 northerl y 

Pillar 8 is placed on the road conn«w 
of Ladgasht with those of Muksokht the date groves 

« a. a distance of fSs to °’“ » 

of the Muksotag grove, so as to divide thl ““i'™ M « e 
of date groves, including Ladgasht tnd 8r ° Up 

sr gr “ p ' 

of Kalat, Tnd Gorani 'mthlts h'‘ h’ P " 1,Kn >' 

to Persia, on the understanding that the frontie/SovemS 
of the Persian Government in future become responsible for 
the conduct of the Damani cultivators of these groves. 

From pillar 8 the boundary runs 14 miles nearly north 
to pil ar 9 at the south-eastern edge of the Kindi date grove 
and thence m the same direction for 31 miles to the north¬ 
eastern edge of the same grove of Kindi, where pillar 10 is 
erected. 
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244 . , A the boundary runs 11 miles a little south 

From P I,,ar 1 the northern edge of the Kindi date 

0 f west so as^to ce 

grove, to P‘ 1Iar of t he right bank of the Talak 

PiUar 11 ,s on 3 ^ ut i mile east of the northern end 

water course, an 
of the Goran, dategr 


-,v„. watershed o. me .— limits 

_ „„„ it follows Ihe main watershed northward to , hc 
bestpoin* of the Kacha Koh. 

.hr- hiehest point of the Kacha Koh the line i s 
J 'Zifit t» the highest point of the Malik Slab Koh. 


Camp Jalk: 

24th March, 1896. 


T.H. Holdich, Colonel , R.E., 
H. M’s- Commissioner , Perso-Kalat 
Boundary . 


A tabulated form of boundary demarcations follows on pp. 245-46.) 
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27 6 50 


27 12 30 


27 14 40 


63 22 30 


63 19 30 


62 49 50 




Azimuth of pi || ar . 2 _ 7j> 
distance: 51 rai |„ 


the 


A conical P ii e nf . 

? n a hill overfly ab «>ut 6 

its southern bank thc Mashki 

K, '™°rthe&& * mfe 


* southern bank -if ttle Mashk 

Junction of the Rakiuh^'n*^ 
Azin >u.h of pi|,ar: 3 - 335 .. 
distance; 7J miles. 

A conical nile nf ... 

built on a consS?’ about 5 

connecting th e P ts pcak 
Mashkel river mJ an u' , ‘ Grawa i 

Koh-i-Sabz 5anS eS betWc -n t 

ran 8 e is ,oca S l- h thc Sit 
Pillar 3 to 4 L . Wn , as ‘he < 

shed of this sSbsidia e rv°r 0WS f 
junction with 7 Grawai 

Siahan watershed to piUaM. S '* 
Azimuth of pillar 4 -273* 
Distance: 30* miles. 

saFii'S®'! 

k-allagan river to peak 5 . 

Azimuth of peak: 5 _ 6 *. 


27 21 30 


62 50 30 


which trends northward from pillar ! 
marked by a natural bluff resembling i 
on its summit. * 


Azimuth of peak: 6—21°. 
Distance: 7$ miles. 
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Aft 


PERSO 


^BOUNDARV-^. 

,KAtA T *___ 

description 


latitude 



62 53 :0 

27 46 0 

62 S' 54 

28 1 49 

62 48 30 

28 13 40 

62 50 20 

28 16 35 

62 50 10 

28 14 20 

62 30 20 


Distance. 

■ a rirth and stones erected on the 
A pile °f 011 j C connecting Jalk ladgasht 

^StlTn.il« fromJalk ' 

Azimuth of pillar: 8-349*. 

Distance' 18 mllcs ' 

* - email mound constructed of sand 

pillar 8 is * ‘ ^sing ground about 3 miles 

and southern edge of the Muk- 

south-east of ^ roa d ^ twce i, Muksotag 

so tag 

and Ladgasht. 

Azimuth of pillar: 9—7-. 

Distance: 13} miles. 

.rvi-aii mound of mixed sand and 
* >i, ‘bi l sh« at *the sTuth-eastem end of Kindi 
date grove. 

Azimuth of pillar: 10—359°. 

Distance: 3} miles. 

.n ic a smal 1 mound of mixed sand and 
P ‘ bus’hes on the north-eastern edge of the Kindi 
date grove. 

Azimuth of pillar: 11 265°. 

Distance: 11} miles. 

Pillar 11 is a small mound of mixed sand and 
bushes on a low range of sand hills on the 
right bank of the Talab watercourse, and one 
mile east of the northern end of the Goorani 
date grove. 

Approximate azimuth along Talab river: 310°. 


T.H. HOLDICH, Colonel, R.E., 
H M's Commissioner. Perso-Kalat Boundary. 


CAMP JALK; 
4m Maicb lfctti. 


Appendix X 


Agreement entered into by His Highness the Khan of 
Kalat, Mir Mahmud Khan, G.C.I.E., on the one part, 
and by Colonel Henry Wylie, C.S.I., Officiating Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, on the other 
part, subject to the confirmation of His Excellency 
the Viceroy in Council— 1899. 


Executed at Kalat on the first day of July 1899. 

Whereas it has been found by experience to be to the 
advantage of both the British Government and His Highness 
Mir Mahmud Khan, Khan of Kalat, that the District and 
Niabat of Nushki should be exclusively managed by the 
officers of the British Government, it is hereby declared 
and agreed as follows: 

Mir Mahmud, Khan of Kalat, on behalf of himself and 
his heirs and successors, hereby makes over and entrusts, 
in perpetuity, the entire management of the Nushki District 
and Niabat absolutely and with all the rights and privileges, 
State or personal, as well as full and exclusive revenue, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and all other powers of adminis¬ 
tration, including all rights to levy dues and tolls, to the 
British Government with effect from the 1st July, 1899 on the 
following conditions: 

(1) that the said District and Niabat shall be adminis¬ 
tered on behalf of the British Government by or 
through such officer or officers as the Governor- 
General in Council may appoint for the purpose; 
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n 'rich Government shall pay to His 

(2 ) that the Bn fh , lst September 1899, and thereafter 

Highness- on )$t September, a fixed annual 
annual!) 011 qqq (pine thousand only), which 
rent of R* ’ 3S ' a fair average equivalent of His 
has been sen rjaht t0 the annual revenues 

. ,f nr rsaid sum of Rs. 9,000. (nine thousand 

(3) ‘ hC . ,, b .', paid to His Highness without any 

«£££*+**«* 

H. Wylie, Colonel\ 
Officiating Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. 

Se^l of Mir Mahmud, 
Khan of Kalat. 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

This agreement was ratified by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India at Simla on Tuesday, 
this ISth day of July 1S99. 


H. S. Barnes, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
Foreign Department. 
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ONE PART, AND BY THE HON’mp r„ CIE ’ 0M ™E 

C.S.I., C.M.G., Agent to ™ e Go^ CE Yate ’ 
in Baluchistan, on the othfp Govern °R-General 
CONFIRMATION OF H,S Evcml ' ™ 

Govf,no,.Gfn e ,at,n E Co C ““ ™ .NO 


1 


“ "* *ry? «•» If ran*, „„ 

nine hundred and three. 

I. Whereas it has been found by experience tn h„ » 
the advantage of both the British Government and H* 
Highness Beglar Begi Mir Mahmud Khan, G.C.I.E Kh!„ 
of Kalat, that the Niabat of Nasirabad should be exclusively 
managed by the officers of the British Government it is 
hereby declared and agreed as follows: 


His Highness Mir Mahmud Khan, Khan of Kalat, on 
behalf of himself and his heirs and successors, hereby makes 
over and cedes in perpetuity to the British Government 
the entire management of the Nasirabad Niabat absolutely 
and with all the rights and privileges, State or personal, as 
well as full and exclusive, revenue, civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion and all other powers of administration, including all 
rights to levy dues and tolls on the following conditions: 


(1) That the said Niabat shall be administered on behalf 
of the British Government by or through such 
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, officers as the Governor-General ; 

0<Bcer ,°lv appoint for the purpose, with effect 
Count' 1 nwy v of Ap ril, one thousand nine 

from , L three, or such subsequent date as the 
hundred an take it over. 

Government or m 

,he British Government shall pay to His 

(2) T1,a ' on the first day of April, one thousand 

f »“' “ d »« 
T first day of April, each year, a fixed annual 

rent ^of R5- l 15 - 000 (one hundred and fifteen 


,, That the aforesid sum of Rs. 115,000 (one-hundred 
and fifteen thousand) shall be paid to His Highness 
without any deduction for cost of administration. 


I/. The boundary of the Nasirabad Niabat as des¬ 
cribed by His Highness the Khan of Kalat’s Naib, Ghaus 

Bakhsh, in July 1902 is as follows: 

On the south the Sind border on the north com¬ 
mencing eastwards at the Leni Burj it runs north¬ 
eastwards along the Mazari border to the Bugti hills. 
It follows the foot of these hills running in a westerly 
direction to their nearest point to the Shahpur road 
near the Manak Garhi Nullah. It there follows this 
nullah as far as the Shahpur road; then follows the 
Shahpur road south as far as the Deh Chatten lands 
(generally known as Dodaika) and then turns west 
following the boundary of Dodaika to the Nurwah 
channel above the point to where the water reaches. 

It then follows the Nurwah as far as the junction of the 
latter with the Dur Muhammad Wah, which is shown 
on most maps as the Shahivvah, a continuation of the 
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a r s r h ^^ 

miles north of’jhatpa" 8 ^ rai,wa y at mile 368,Tve 
of pillars erected about r™ ’ Untl1 il meets the line 
and Jamafis as their mutual b^H 80 by the Ma gassis 
this line of pillars southwards to* <?’ U then f °"°ws 
about 500 yards to the westof^h^ b ° rder P^ing 
Sonwah has been closed. f h point w here the 

Manjuti lands enclosed ^’5S,??. ,0wer portion of the 
place where the Dur Muhammad w^'” 6 draWn from the 
near mile 368, to a point on the 1^ k u°* S the railwa y 
8 miles to the north of where the n ShahpUr road > 
crossed that road, may hereafter be , Uur Muha mmad Wah 
His Highness the Khan of KaSt he ^vf 
himself, his heirs and successors to ° n bdlalf of 

the British Government in . ake over and cede to 

Manjuti land in the same manner as^N ° f the 

above referred to; and it is Na sirabad Niabat 

Government shall pav to His Hiehne ****** that the British 
r», of Rupees 

irrigation by 

canal should also come under British administration in the 
same manner as the Nasirabad Niabat above referred to, 
His Highness the Khan agrees to make over on lease in 
perpetuity any lands in the Lehri Bhag and Gandawa Niabats 
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«2 d to be irrigable from existing 

Mir Mahmud Kjun, 
Chas. E. Yate, Colonel, 
r, 0 \crnor-Gencral in Baluchistan. 
Agent to tne Curzon, 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 

rnt wa5 ratified by His Excellency the 
This Agreem , of India a t Simla on Thursday, 

ViceroyandGovernor- 

t hi«l4thdayofM a y 

Louis W. Dane, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department. 


Appendix XII 


Agreement entered into by the Khan oe Kalat re¬ 
garding the Cession of Jurisdiction over that portion 
of hie Nushki Railway which lies within the Kalat 
State—1903. 


I, Beglar Begi Mir Mahmud Khan, G.C.I.E., Khan of 
Kalat, hereby cede to the British Government full and ex¬ 
clusive power and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands 
in the said State, which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by 
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the Nushki Railway (including all i anf1 

for outbuildings, and for other railwayT^ f ° r 

all persons and things whatsoever within ? rposes )- and ovei 

n ltlc said lands. 


Kalat, 

The 12th May 1903. 


Mm Mah mud Khan 


A PPendix XIII 


agreement between the Government of h.« m 
King of Great Britain and Ireland Ln MaJESTY 
Dominions beyond the Seas^^ 
emperor of India and His Imperial 
Shahinshah of Persia, for the settlement of ™ 

?n™905 G QUEST1 ° NSON ™b frontier of PerT 


ms nxcenency the 


tr • apt* r tt* a . ^^u-Dowleh, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of His Majesty the Shah of Persia and Sir 

A. Hard.nge K.C.B., His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Tehran duly au 
thonsed thereto by their respective Governments have con- 
eluded the following agreement: 


1. His Britannic Majesty’s Government withdraw the 
claim to the ownership of Mirjawa put forward on its behalf 
in the year 1902, when a Persian Custom House was first 
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Persian Government on its 

4 a at that P lace i le British outpost at Padaha to 
ablished »‘ perm'* tne kins for the purpose) the 

3C ure ( u5,n - „ h i C h may DC . „ 

PPly° fwa,e !, t or near M ir J a " 3 - 

tank situated aeree by common consent 

a The t«o G °'!^ni n ation by a special commission 
M„don the further e a ^ which was proposed on 
ab lr frontier line m * Government in Sir A. 
half of His Britanmc ^.^owleh, dated the 6th 
b .jnje’s note to th . ’ His Excellency in his note to Sir 

5 1902. an daCce P' C . d h l90 a This frontier shall be regarded 
Hardinge 0 ^’ 1 ;! aCC ordance with the agreement of 
definite* settled m ^ ^ be made in respect 0 f it. 

Q4 a nd no iurinci 

• «.0 the increase of friendly relations, the 
3. with a v,e , •„ p^it the inhabitants of the frontier 
ersian Government v ^ Duzdab t0 se]1 supplies, 
llages of Miqawa. ^ ^ ^ (t0 tbe annual amount of 

l0U ' d the ; ^Tabriz kharwars of grain) to the neighbouring 

yen-hundred Tab ^ side of the frontier, and will 

ritish outposts 0 (- fifteen-hundred Tabriz 

so allow the Tbf|2 ishanvors of ghee annually 

te „a, S of l»» "<>«“> ™ h frontier station of 

TfS." "dtto along .he Nusbki route. 

„f grain and ghee will be liable lo Ihe payment 
it customs date levied on those of the most favoured 
„i„n. It is understood that this ptovtston applies to normal 
ears and that the British Government will not demand the 
pecified export of grain from one of the localities mentioned 
rhen such locality can be clearly shown to be suffering from 
ictual famine owing to destruction of its crops by locusts, 
flight, or other exceptional visitation. 


e ra"o.,heO,hda,of M a yinthe)Mti90s 

c Art »ur Hardinge 

Signature of the Mushir-ed-Dowleh. 

The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty c 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary herebvT,^' 
that in signing the Mirjawa Agreement ’r \ declares 
without reference to His Majesty’s Governme t^f May 
tions in the original 

th e telegram from His Majesty the Shah of The "S T 
in order not to cause further delay in the witEA , May 
Boundary Commission f rom Persia, » fl «* 

“* "f" 1 ” f H “ Majesty’s Government, should'it nou'« 

r;«:«n". qU ' S "°"' ,0 ™ 

Arthur Hardinge. 


Appendix XIV 


MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF KALAT 

[Prepared by Sir Sultan Ahmad Khan and present- 
ed to the Cabinet Mission by the Quaid-e-Azam.] 


1. This memorandum deals with the following cases 
of the Kalat State: 

(0 The future position of Kalat. 
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(,„•) Claims to «*P«* “ f ^ Marri “ d BuE,i ,rib «- 
j TCe Future Posilion of Kalat 


ne Strategic position Of Kalat. 

2 The State of Kalat, including the territories under 
,c suzerainty, is bounded on the north by Afghanistan and 
riSTSuchistan; on the east by the Provinces of the 
Lab and Sind; on the south by the Arabian Sea; and 
)fl the west by Iran. Kalat, therefore, consitutes an important 
wffer State: 


(a) between India and Afghanistan; and 

(b) between India and Iran. 


International trade highways between India and Afghan¬ 
istan and Iran also traverse the territories of the State. Em¬ 
phasising the strategic importance of Kalat, Sir William Mere- 
wether wrote as follows in 1869: “It has always be*n, and 
naturally must ever be, as long as the Khan of Kalat remains 
a free and independent sovereign, our great object to increase 
his influence, and strengthen his power within his country 
as much as we can. To relieve him of constant complaints 
by us regarding lawless acts committed by certain refractory 
portions of his subjects would doubtless be in some respect 
satisfactory; but when that end is only to be gained by so 
public an acknowledgment of his weakness, one so likely 
to have the worst effect on the remainder of his subjects, his 
wisdom in accepting such relief would be most questionable, 
and for us to recommend it, would be abandoning the policy 
we know to be right and most sound, the whole subject of the 
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protection of our western fr • 
tion. As long as the Khanate' into 
person and that one as at presem ? at is in the £ C ° nsid ^a- 
ance w.th the wishes of theL° t u y desires to aC F S of 0I >«= 
feel no concern about the < r B tlsh Governm tmaccor d- 

a 

in alliance with the future Cn P ndent buffer St m north 
essential to the peace ££ 2 'T™ « India t u Kal * 
of India. 3nd tran quillit y 0 f the * / th «efo re , 

WeStern borders 

British relations with Kalat. 

3. Kalat came into relatione • 
ment for the first time in 1839 whenL ^ British Govern 
between the British Government a nd \h*£^ Concl “ded 

recognized the title of the Khan to “ I Khan ' U* treaty 
Kachhi, Makran, Kej, Bela and the ^ C ° UMry of Kalat 

and stipulated that “the English GoveL 0rt ° f S ° U3, iani’\ 

fere between the Khan, his dependents I" 1 /"'° eVer inter ' 
treaty did not, however, contain anv ” d , Sub j ects ” The 
sovereign powers of the Khan either , nc,10ns on the 
A fresh treaty was concluded in ism k ern , al or 'Qternal. 
of Kalat bound “himself, his heirs an/ Wh ‘ Ch the 10,311 
hold any political communication or enter"?* 0 " n °‘ t0 
with foreign powers without the consent „r ' kt> ne8 ° tiation 

ernment and of his Majesty Shah Shuja of Kabul”'\shh 
Shuja, was an exi ed Ruler of Af„u • * Kabul * ( stla h 
«r»ge to Kalat S„ K "££ 

British Government and Kalat State to he i, i ^ by the 
the Kabul Throne. Otherwise there is no reliable ‘evSce 
to show that the relations between Afghanistan and Kalat 
State had ever been based on anything but mutual under- 
standings alone.) This treaty w as replaced by another treaty 

. Vide Baluchis, un. No. 1. Papers reiatinj to the Affairs of Khclat. London. 187~ 
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25S aflnexcd) .,hc main features of which 

. , s5 4 (Ann« ure 

'Lets rollon previous treaty regarding any 

(/> the Kms of Af8han - 
kind ,vas U d e,ctcd ‘ 

,Sl ,- ded for perpetual friendship bet- 

f/f) Tiie treaty Govcrn ment and the Khan of 
ween the » 

l '*' l relations »ilh ocher Scales without 

a the Khan and his heirs and successors 
(fv) It bound (he utmost all the enemies of the 
■‘[o oppose and t0 prevent all plundering 

^docherocclrages by his subjects”. 

Brit i sh Government agreed to pay to the 
M T ’ C hi, heirs and successors an annual subsidy 
K'cheesand wees for Che dae fu.fi,mem 
of the khan’s obligations. 

The Treaty position of Kalat. 

4 The present relations between the State and the 
British Gowrnncecc. are governed by Che Treaty of *76 
fAnnexure B-annexed) which was concluded to draw closer 
Le bonds of friendship and amity between the two Gov- 
ernments” This treaty renews and reaffirms the Treaty of 
1854 and imposes the following obligations on the British 
Government: 

(/) the obligations to respect the independence of 
Kalat; 


a ppendices 

(' 7 ) the obligation to aid the Kh • 259 

I' 10 mamtCnancc of his j Ust Zhork* ° f nee d, in 

(///) the obligation to protcct , ’ a " d 

Khan from external attack H rritori « or , he 

Th c Khan of Kalat, on his part, undertakes: 

(/) to oppose to the utmost all th 

British Government; ne enemie s 0 f the 

00 to act in subordinate co-operati™ • 

Government; and Wlth tb e British 

(Hi) to submit to the arbitration of the R v u 

ernment any dispute with the SirH ? Gov - 
calculated to disturb tfe pet^ ofte 

The undertakings of the Khan under this Tr , , 

affect the sovereign status of Kalat for • aty do not 
mitted that “the sovereignty of thc State h 1S Senera,| y ad - 
the assumption of obligations, by treaty or other^ PreCU ’ de 
existence of a servitude upon the territory of e’ ° r th ® 
,Hc bc„c«.or onothet. Not is i, 7 *£ £ 

payment of tribute, where such payment is made, a t I 
Barbary powers prior to 1830, not as a si<m „r a f " 
but as the price of an advantage gained or peril abided'’* 

The same view has been strongly affirmed by the Per¬ 
manent Court of International Justice: “The Court declines 
to see in the conclusion of any treaty by which a State under¬ 
takes to perform or refrain from performing a particular act 
an abandonment of its sovereignty. No doubt any convention 
creating an obligation of this kind places a restriction upon the 
exercise of the sovereign rights of the States in the sense that 


Moore, International Law Digest. Vol. 1, pp. 19-20. 
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. a certain way. But the 

iO he ^ engagement is an attribute 

• c them *° nteroationD' en * ^ thc transitory 

req 'f l entering iflt °,!» As Cah '° jj ic directions of another 
ght °, sovereig nty 'c (a tc pays t0 w hich it may eventu- 
f S‘ atc c f which a 5 0 r influence to ^ soverei 

^u-srs. - or c^m 

!s W* 10 ‘"this, in ’f VW»» if 1815 as a Freo State, 

f S« ch sia . ’the Cong reSS , r the protection of Russia, 
; cognif y and n eutrai, “" d ding the powerful influence 
ideP cnde iprussia^ 0 *"’' ’ thus called upon to exercise 
tustiia.a" 0 , ree powe rs ** djd not cea se to be consider- 

,hiC V Se State of Cra c0 ' v : jts intc rnational relations till 

Vert n impendent nat>o n ,n the £mpire of Austria.- It 
d as an * annexed t authoritative state- 

i’thitthereisoothmgm^ ent of Kalat that the 
t ;ve the claim of the . dent state from the 
lCga is a sovereign an The treaty, however, 

ih3 , n / int of internal soverei ^ ex ternal authority 

Eposes an that the Khan of Kalat 

,f the State. It ^'^iations with other States without 
; h all not enter mto am the USU al friendly cor- 

he consent of Bntisn continued as before. 

respondence with J s the Treaty of 1876 

rhe question, thereto , ^ S(ate of Ka]at j n view of 

establish a P rotectOI V tiona] negotiations? It is no doubt 
this prohibition on mtemahonat^ of externa , 

true ’ "Lwlfan essential element of protectorates. *** This 
MVe Thowever, mean that the converse is equally true, 
“re fact that a State has surrendered certain rights 


P ' 21 ' 

Calvo, Le Droit International. Vol. 1, p. 172 - 
Wilhelm, Theoric Juridique des Protectorais, p. -0). 


of external sovereignty to another State does 
imply that the juristic nexus of a protectorate hasT 5 ^ 
up between the two States. The Treaty of 187r ^ SCt 
therefore, create protectorate over Kalat but n0t ’ 

establish an offensive and defensive alliance to 

,„d the British Government. Wore “he „ 

Ka lat is not analogous to that of a protected State o i" a 
but rather approximates to that of the South African n 
public under the Convention of 1884, Article 4 n f i?t 
provided that the South African Republic would ‘conclude 
n0 treaty or engagement with any other State or n 
other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native t be 
t0 the eastward or westward of the Republic until the sal 
has been approved by Her Majesty the Queen’ The status 
of Kalat is also similar to that of Cuba, which, although 
a member of the United Nations, has, by virtue of what 
is known as the Platt Amendment, no authority to conclude 
with any foreign power or powers without the permission of 
the United States of America any treaty or pact which res 
tricts or tends to restrict the independence of Cuba, or auth¬ 
orises or permits any foreign power or powers to secure anv 
base or jurisdiction in any portion of Cuba for the purpose 
of colonization or for naval or military purposes or for 
any other purpose. 


Consequences of the transference of power in British India. 

5. On the transference of power in British India, the 
subsisting treaties between the Khan of Kalat and the British 
Government will come to an end, and whatever obligations 
have been imposed on the Khan by these treaties will ipso 
facto terminate. The consequence will be that the State of 
Kalat will become fully sovereign and independent in respect 
of both external and internal matters, and will be free to 
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government or State 
, u an>' oth , C c r are most anxious that the 
ratios ' v,t , „is P c0 > .-I,, will emerge as a result 
lode tr '' jealat Jl0 f St3 tus. Tn£ jia, should continue, 
dVf‘;,rinB rl to t0 come within 

thC St ‘ork of tlie pr ° P f ^dependent status. 

°" s { .ficala' ” 0< " htv reasons have persuaded 

? C0P • , strong and attitude. In the first 

6. SeV f;J peoples to ad P of Kalat and of the 

lChan an iihS" y ’ lllC ,rTavc no affinities with the 
e, hn°-v? its suzerainty• ,j^ a j at j s 0 f Arab origin, 

10ri nndt The Bn'' 11 - 2 ^"Juic extraction. They belong 
’’of actually s ,ated ’ f ° f h ® Mirwari clan, which originally 
Ahmadzai branch of Val i ey of Makran. Apart 

^ted from Oman to «he mnt ^ influential tribes 
; ,he Brahms, all ^ Marri and Bugt. tubes, 

als0 of noa-lndian or buttresses of the Sulaiman 

occupy the most ■ a i mos t certainly of Arab 

attains. are Rn* ® either with Arab conquerors, 
action. They came mjxed up w ith the original 

fter them, and remat q( . Ba]uch exten ds through 

du inhabitants. T e; and jncludes the finest and 

whole country „ scatte red through the whole 

U-i*. is .he u „s„- 

" % L population IT*), which is sometimes re- 
L ed by a locally dominant tribe, but more frequently 
Uie agriculturists, who extend all through Makran and 
known as Dehwars and Durzadas. There are also the 
ushirwanis. a purely Iranian race, who passed into Baluch- 
n within historic times, and inhabit mostly the Kharan 
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nc ,crt and Mashkcl. The Brahuis who arc spread through 
uthern Baluchistan as well as the eastern hills and p rc 
S °ndcratc in number, arc the only tribes which arc said to 
f° vc descended from the Dravidian races but have at present 

thing in common with thc P C °P ,C of In dia having been 
n r ivcd for centuries of all intercourse with them, 
d cp* 

fhe Baluchi language has no affinity with any Indian language. 


7 . From thc point of view of language, there is very 
rttle affinity between India and Kalat. Thc Baluchi language 
belongs to thc Iranian branch of the Indo-European family. 
T. js divided into two main dialects which arc separated 
‘ the belt of Brahui speakers who occupy the Sarawan 
und Jalawan hills and Las Bela. Thc Baluchi spoken on thc 
west of Kalat, which is also called Makrani, is more largely 
impregnated with Persian words and expressions than the 
eastern dialect. In the latter the words in use for common 
objects and acts arc nearly all pure Baluchi, the remainder 
0 f the language being borrowed from Persian, Sindhi and 
Punjabi. The Brahui is said to be a Dravidian language 
but has no affinity with any Indian language except the 
Gond dialect in Central India. 


Geographically, Kalat not a part of India. 

8. Geographically Kalat does not fall within the 
territorial limits of India. On the north, it is separated from 
India by the massive barrier of the southern buttresses of the 
Sulaiman Mountains. On the south, there is the long exten¬ 
sion from Kalat of thc inconceivably wild highland country 
which faces the desert of Sind, thc foot of which forms the 
Indian frontier. This is the land of the Brahui, and the flat 
wall of its frontier limestone barrier is one of thc most re¬ 
markable features in the configuration of thc whole line of 
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nv the first sixty milas from sea, near 

k Meriand- F° r , (he boundary, and here across th e 
cropping ridges and mterve n j n 

» Makran ' b "‘ from «>* 
,K f"' re *i Of bt f | M ,« the Hab lo follow (he 

'.ter, <* M “S occurs save one, m one hn„<| red 
pom wRantt ,l0t *.?^ln«lI, rising many thousands 0 f 

feet strait W '‘ h f impregnable hills. The only gateway 
U le* i" 10 *.Stories of the SOU is a space of flat, 
to these <n accesS ' b u forffl s a sort of inlet striking into the 

**■**' 

Baluchistan tn ounta • 

Ha «iullb^ a '" ea " ,l “'° f 

u- fnn'callv Kalat has never been a part of India. 

9 - f l or y' if the State little or nothing is known. 
Oftheeariy w hich we have is from Arrian, 

^ m the march of Alexander through this region. 

,"*ri raw- llK “ T7J s y r T y 

rfteMpWt- Thopresc-m djnasty was founded by Kambar, 

■ fader of the mounliin tribes. After various successes, the 
Kenbarians at Icn.eth possessed themselves of the sovereignty 
Of a considerable portion of the fruitful plain of Gandava. 

It was about this time that Nadir Shah advanced from Persia 
to the invasion of Hindustan, and the Khan of Kalat, who 
helped the Shah with men and money, was by a firman ap¬ 
pointed “Beglar Begi” (Prince of Princes) of all Baluchistan. 

Oa the death of Nadir Shah, the Khan of Kalat acknowledged 
the title of the King of Kabul, Ahmed Shah Durani. In 
1758, howeter, the Khan declared himself entirely independent, 
upon which Ahmed Shah dispatched a force against him under 
one of his ministers. This expedition terminated in a treaty 
of peace, by which the Khan agreed to furnish troops to 
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assist the Kabul armies, a„d the Af 265 

agreed lo pay him a cash allowanceT, in "turn 

„ 3 9, when the British army advanc^? '» till 
pass ,o Afghanistan, Kalat was cornu ™, ^ ,he Bola„ 
owing no allegiance to any authority j„ >'? ""•'Pendent 

, .. r ‘" d,a »' elsewher, 

Kalat not an Indian State. 

10. Kalat is not an Indian State and h 
assimilated to the position of an Indian St S neV£r been 
Government has never claimed that the /k'.' 11 ' 6 British 
mountcy was applicable to its relations with?? 6 ° f para ’ 
the Khan ever admitted that the powers of d Mat ’ nor has 
be exercised against him and his government C ° U,d 

several representatives of the British r™ " econtrar y, 
described Kalat as a sovereign and indenenlTc' 1 have 
187 2 Sir W.L. Merewether, who was in chi h 
Government’s relations with Kalat, wrote as f„||„ ‘ ‘ !h 

cannot, in my opinion, be the least doubt of ti» here 
should be followed with regard to Khelat or ? ? Ch 
as it should be correctly termed. His Highness tJST^ 
de facto and de jure Ruler of that country. We W t TJ ' 
engagements with him under which he is bound to keen 
his subjects from injuring British territory or peonle J 
protect trade, etc. But the treaty is with him as ruler o’nly 
and under none of the engagements are we called upon to 
enter directly into the manner in which he carries on his govern 
ment.”* The same view was held by Sir Bartle Frere, another 
recognised British authority on Kalat. Dealing with the 
question of the policy of the British Government vis-a-vis 
Kalat, Sir Bartle Frere wrote as follows in 1876: “It was a 
cardinal rule to attempt no disintegration of the Khan of 

• Vide Boluchistan No. 2. Papers relating to the Treaty concluded between the Govern- 

ment of India and the Khan of Kalat. p. 127, para 95. 
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. „ r nominal or real, over the 
266 sovereign* every means in our power to 

Kh c,a, S t l he S ^ 01 The Khan n« r^rrferf « 0 „ r 
Belong r f^nhoril.v. • • •;/' ,, c pleased in internal affairs, 
uP l,old ' ‘//v /r<* » ' lhe English Government in all 
indepe'" 1 nilvs" h °r di 'T’ beyond his own border ... . We 
hut ester" ■ a „ yl limgL k as W e would with Belgium 
that ^ A, as far os insisted upon by the 

deal‘ •£*£•. This P ';>; wjshes of the local officers 
° T 5 ’nnient of In*® *®“[ llV and discord which prevailed 
G ° V T.rine the years 0 ana f of the Treaty of 1876. There 
^KhclatdH the concl^ of thc Government of India 
:So no attend on 1 P ountcy; on thc contrary, 

o exercise any ^ S thc mselves of the authority delegated 
hev did not even a»a from suspending thc payment 

0 them under the tru Salisbu ry, the then Secretary 

)f th e annual subsidy rovin g of the policy adopted 

>f State for India. ' ^ wr0te as follows to the Governor- 

,y the Government interven , ion would appear an 

jeneral-in-Counei. ^ wjth which our relations have, 

infriendly act t0 " ar ^ rd j a |_ w hile it would probably entail 
ntil recently bcel, c ‘ coun try, and might involve 

P ~ ,0 " ECd „rS , ^irio“ S t'nd in o.her qu.r.ers.Hi, 

ns* mst tha| a „ early opportunily may 

SV-» ladn? ,he rdations T? “Iii °f°T"‘ 

* , 'Andia and the Khan of Khelat on the friendly footing 
for by .he Treaty of 1854, and .hereby r« s ,ablish 
Iririon ofafairs desirable in .he mleres.s of the British 
lovemment, and essential m the continued existence of 
jielat as an independent State. ** 


Mian So. 3. Paper relating to thc Reorganization of the Western and 
stem Frontier oflndia. p. 13. P-ra 1 and p. 15. para 9. 

‘Justan So 1. Papers relating to the affairs of Khelat, p. 530. 
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Act , 1935, treats Kalat as an i„ i Govcrn mcm n r , 

representation for it in the Fcdcra?, S,atC and Provld" 

State was never consulted in the drafting^'‘ S ’ aturc . but the 
it a party to tt in any manner. The terrltori Act ’ »°r *a 
being outs.de the limits of the legisla £ ° f Ka,at State 
British Parliament, thc Act could no t be hen u ° rity of the 
State. Nevertheless, the Khan or Kal^ ^"^" 8 °a the 
against thc provisions of the Act which J ^ a Protest 
an infringement of his treaty and asked r ' dered to be 
affirmation of thc Treaty of 1876. I n the ^ 3 formal «- 
H is Highness, His Excellency the Cro\ PerS ° nal letter to 
assured him that such reaffirmation w-kT? Reprcsen 'ative 
tha t His Excellency recognised the Treaty n f n< f 8 essary ’ and 
valid in every respect, and that it would h 876 as fu,1 y 
the basis of the relations between the Rrif e J lc ® fortt > form 
and the Kalat State. lsh Government 


Views of the Government of Kalat regarding the fm,,, 
of the State. s ’ejuture 


position 


11. In view of the foregoing considerations the Cr. 
ment of Kalat maintain, and they are supported i G p T" 
the unanimous will of the subjects of the State- " th ' S by 


State whose relations with the British Government 
are governed by the Treaty of 1876; 


C b ) that its Indian associations are merely due to its 

connections with the British Government; 

(c) that Kalat being an independent State, the Khan, 
his Government, and his people can never agree to 
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included in any formofIndian U "ion; 


being 


an termination of the treaty wi th ^ 

tha t with tl> a the Kalat State will rcven 

{< ° British Govern s . t . onof com plete independence, 

to i' s P rc4re rl t 0 choose its own course f 0r the 
and will be f«« 

fUtUrC . is Government are, however, anxious 
Th e Khan and • relations with i n dj a , and 

t0 continue ftfenW * int0 an alliance with any Govern- 
mll always be glad British Government in India on the 

men t which succeed ^ fflUtual recognition of i n . 

basis of strictest reap 

dependence. 

u . claims in respect of Las Bela and Kbaran 

Origin of the chiefship of Las Bela. 

,2 British authorities in India have recognised the 
, rl tha tthe Khan of Kalat is “the sovereign of Baluchistan”. 
5 ‘ nc ,he Sind border”, wrote Sir William Merewether in 
1876 “there is but one country-, presided over by one Ruler, 
the Khan, to whom all the chiefs of the various tribes within 
it owe allegiance/’* One of these chief(s) is the Jam of Las 
Bela who has been a feudatory of the Khan of Kalat and 
whose territory has been an integral part of the Kalat State 
ever since the foundation of the present family of Las Bela. 
It was in 1742 that Jam Ali, Sirdar of the Jamot tribe, sought 
the assistance of the Khan of Kalat in conquering the territ- 

•Sss letter No. 340 dated 5th April, 1872, from Sir W. L. Merewether to the Governor 
2 nd President in Council, ^ombay, Baluchistan No. 7, Papers relating to the affairs 
of Kahi, 1677. See also report of Sir W. Merewether dated 30th September, 1876. 
Baluztis'.ar. No. 3, Reorganization of Western and North-Western Frontier of 
India. 1B78. 
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oricS comprised in the principality of i 2 ' 

despatched a strong force of Brahu is Lf Be,a - The Kh , 
of this force Jam AI. succeeded i n c ’ t S u V “ h thc assist 
and was allowed by the Khan of Kalat to '" 8 his author?* 
■>„ .... condiHon of militar> * Z'Z^ "" 
on c-half share of the revenues. nd 0n Payment 0 f 

The Khan of Kalat and the J„ m of ^ 

13. Jam Mir Khan-I succeeded 

l7 76; and married the daughter of the Kh ^ Chiefshi P in 
thereupon conferred upon him thc other S °! Ka,at - "'ho 
of Las Bela which had been realised bv ib ' vl the reve nu e 
since 1742. Las Bela, however, continued t u of Ka lat 
sovereignty of the Khan of Kalat and th r be Under thc 
the obligation to bring 4,500 men into the fu Was Under 
war. This position was accepted by the R v u m time of 
in the treaty of 1839, Article (1) 0 f wW?' S \ Governmen t 
“As Nasir Khan and his descendants as ^ follows: 
and sons, held possession of the country T* 3S his tribe 
Khorstan, Makran, Kej, Bela and the DO rt fT*’ Kachhi 
the time of the lamented Ahmad Shah D ° S ° Umiani m 

future be masters of their countrv in the . ram they win in 

y “ lne sa me manner.” 
Rebellions of the Jam of Las Bela. 

14. In 1830, Jam Mir Klnn.Tr „ 

chiefship of Las Bela. He married the ,?f Ceeded t0 the 
sister, but this did not prevent him from 311 ° f KaIat ’ s 
Khanate, and he joined forces with the chiefs^"! ‘i° ““ 
and with Azad Khan of Kharan in three rebelling ^ 
the State of Kalat. In this he was encouravS N agai " St 
of the local British officers who in 1861 entered into^a direcl 
engagement with him regarding the protection of the Indo 
Persian Telegraph line, although the Jam had been recognised 
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INSIDE BALUCHISTAN 
b e a feudatory of the Kh a „ 

, Govcrau^Ivcther, the Commissioner in 
British G ant Me e pojnt t0 the not.ce of the 
«• S,r w ,itate to ^ ^ministration of the Frontier 
BOth September, 1876, he said 

CS f Sind dated «* tran sactions with any p e 0 pi ( 


,0 ln i srCp0 H the 30th September, 1876, he sai d: 
5 -'". n d dated the transactl0 ns with any people, 
f t before stated’ Khe , at state , were conducted 
iersbelonfl' intendent of the Frontier 0 f 
ihc Politic 3 ' but in one instance, this course 
i and the K han ’ b „ con sidered certain that the 
flowed, and it ■ m > <;ound a plan had a baneful 
•rom so ma " the Khan and his position, which 
ignoring ® Q f lessening the Khan s power 

and the dan. ^ {he political Superintendent 
g . was poin‘ e ° by the Commissioner i n 

but he ''’ aS t bflshment of the Telegraph line 

case was t e fae Pers ian Gulf .Although 

Mekran coast Khan of Khelat, an 

"" “ZZ “».■"* 

1, "’ a ten a bad subject, repeatedly creating 
efr/d breaking out in rebellion against the Khan; 
Let recoenition of apparent independence of 
v well be understood to have given him en- 
m in his refractory demeanour towards his sover- 


15 The first of these rebellions took place in July 
1865 The Jam was, however, defeated by the Khan’s troops 
and taken prisoner. He was pardoned by the Khan and 
restored to liberty, but proceeded to organise another re¬ 
bellion towards the close of 1868, Azad Khan of Kharan 
lending countenance to the movement. Negotiations were 

* Baluchistan, So. 3. p. 53. 


aP pendices 

resorted to, and the rebels returned home for . 
h eir forces, but were soon after again in ope n L!,‘ ,me w hh 
was, however unsuccessful and the Jam ultima r ^ 
"jveness which was again extended to hi™, ’ crave d 
, m was again in rebellion, but suffered a C ',L 1869 ’ the 
I. the hands of the Khan’s troops and fled t0 J hme defeat 
his family- He was granted an asylum by , he British With 
Lent on agreeing to dismiss all his armed foiu Gover n- 

while residing in British territory, fr 0m takin t0 absta m, 
affairs of the Khan of Kalat or of his old possession" ” the 

Expulsion of the Jam and administration of La, n , , 

Khan of Kalat. J *** Be,a h the 

16. On the expulsion of the Jam from his t • 
the British Government held the Khan of Kalat 
for administration of Las Bela and repeatedly Lj?? We 
him the necessity of deputing his agent to occupy the IT" 
torics and to administer them. In January 1872 the Rvu 
Commissioner in Sind wrote to the Khan that “i n ’the province 
of Jalawan insurgents have taken possession of Lus Ravi 
and Your Highness' officials haw failed to restore your a JZ’ 
rity ”• The Khan was again addressed as follows on the 22nd 
April, 1873: “I would call Your Highness’s attention to the 
urgent necessity which exists for early arrangements being 
made for the purpose of the administration of the rich district 
of Beyla, now for so many months left without any official 
to respresent or maintain your authority. This is required in 
justice to your subjects there, but it will likewise tend greatly 
to your advantage in the largely increased revenue that will 
come into your Treasury.” On the 3rd May, 1873, the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind thus reported the matter to the Governor 
of Bombay: “The district of Lus Beyla had been without 
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?72 j1nn a year ever since the Shahga** 

ernor f° r m ° rC ’ forced to fly from >' through 
r S olam Ja» had b ? a r troops. The Khan was constant' 
treachery of the ^on last summer, after tranqui„> 

reed by M a J or » a send some su. able person to rcp rcsen y 
lad been restored.' gf hi s kingdom; but he would 

him in n> a nd has not been able to make Up his 

decide nothing tnem no one actually in opposition to 
mind since-• • . hority exce pt All Khan Jamote, and h e 
the Khan and hi ^ but a small following. Thc 

iS * 'nus Bevla was such as to cause considerable anxi ety 
state ofLus B - necessar y ,o urge on the Khan the necessity 
and to make (Q introduce proper rule there once 

°olfSeVoonjahs, one of the principal tribes in Beyl a , 
a m nd some others had themselves petitioned the Khan to 
end a governor without delay, whom they would receive 
3 and gladly obey.”* Indeed one of the complaints lodged 
by the Government of India in 1873 against the King was 
“his neglect to make arrangements for the good government 
of Lus Beyla and the suppression of the outrages committed 
on British traders passing through the country”. This attitude 
of the British Government was clearly in accord with the 
legal rights and obligations of the Khanate of Kalat vis-a-vis 
“the district of Lus Beyla”, and was finally accepted by the 
Khan who arranged to take over the administration. 

17. The Khan’s authority in and over Las Bela was 
also recognised by the British Government when the ex-Jam 
of Las Bela was not permitted to return to Kalat without 
the previous concurrence of the Khan. In his letter No 
1250-P, dated Simla, 4th June, 1872 the Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India informed the Government of 
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that his return to Khelat will L, ?° U,d b e told die 
the request of the Khan” be P er mitte d ex ' nctly 

* cxc ept at 

Submission of the Jam to the authority 0 f ,t „ 

l8 ' ° n th e 13th July, 1876 {j eKhan °f Kalat. 

Mastung by the British representa i Ve f o .f Ception held at 
and the Sirdars of Sarawan and j a L! f he Kh *n of Ka i at 
and Sirdar Moolla Mohomed on behah' Jam A >* Khan 

,o His Highness. They assured himi^ Sh *» "35 

and true to him: that they trusted to ? ^ Wou,d be loval 
kindness, and would in 

precedents necessary to be observed bv all ,1 ~ rules and 
Khelat State in their dealings with their vt S ' rdars the 
1876, the terms of peace were arrann a u an ' * I Q July 
presentative “between His Highness ^ Brilish 

Mir Khodadad Khan, and Mir J am Ali^f^ 1 " ° f Khelat . 
for his father, Jam Mir Khan, and the bJT Bey,a ’ actin 8 

Belloochistan”. Article 2 of this Convent- B hooee Slf dars of 

“We, the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars" “ fo,lows- — 
submission and allegiance to Hk u;„u ’ ann °unce our 
Khan, Khan of Khelat, which we make" 655 ^ Khodadad 
ancient rule and custom. His HkUn u accordance with 

us (in accordance with ancient law and 6SS restored tc 

rights and privileges, and “ 

treat us with every kindness aal!! . Aefuturct ' 
we continue loyal and faithful to the" KMal°G Pr ° Vide ' 
according to old State usa°e ” Thk r • 3t Governmcr 
for the release of the 

dealt with this matter, ran as follows: “We, Mb I™ A 
Khan, son of Jam Mir Khan, and the Sarawa. and J,L 
Sttdars having made pnblic submission to His HhC 

‘ SCC KalatD ^ rf0r the w “ k “ding Mth July, 1876. Baluchis^n^Z 
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and ancient custom, and having 
to precede®* an " ictitio n asking His Highness to 

rCOrdi !!f t ie ^ han "" h Government for the release of 

with the B. r,tl c S 0 h nfin ement in British territory, and 
Khan, no* '"° havin g received the petit,on a nd 
Highness‘h‘f H a igbne ss forwarded ,t under cover 
^ granted »= H * f , 0 Major Sandeman, asking that 
r Ltr from himself GoV ernment with a view 

'* ‘!o ” ££>. ™* ” ish WC i" this 

,.m Mir Khl " “d'n.ion of “■« Brilish 
cord for ‘he cons.de d (0 this request but, inter 

Jam accepts the Khan’s suzerainty in 

^ accordance with ancient usage; 

, o „„ nts and abides by all the conditions 

(/ ° ‘Reconciliation which his son, the acting Jam, 
iSSft behalf at Maa.ung in July .876; 

and 

aerees to accept as binding on himself and his 

‘ successors all the terms of the engagement executed 

between the British and Kalat Governments on 
behalf of their respective subjects and officers, so 
far as those terms may in any wise affect or be 
applicable to him. 


19 It is true that the British Government have for 
sometime, on grounds solely of administrative convenience 
been dealing direct with Las Bela and treating it, more or 
less, as a feudatory state under the suzerainty of the Khan 
of Kalat, but the Khan has never been consulted about 
any such arrangement, nor has he consented to it, and his 


rights and powers , n respect of «. 275 

sam e as they were in 1876 ’ th *refor e • 

’ re mam the 

The rights and powers of the Khan of fc , 

Las Bela. f Kalat i n r eS p ecl of 

20. From the foregoine 

sions may be drawn: ° unt thc following conclu 

(0 that Las Bela has h^n 

of Kalat State withffi theToR^ ‘° be a district 
is, therefore, a -"•--iCSSJar-- 

(/«•) that since the Jam of Las Bel, • 

Sirdars of Kalat and takes his'RT-^ * he Ja,awa n 
of the Khan of Kalat the jf m ' n the Da rbars 
Kalat State; ,s a subject of the 

(»0 that the people of Las Bela . . 

Kalat State; re sub Jects 0 f the 

(iv) that the Khan of Kalat is responsible for 

and tranquillity of Las Bela , A , ° r the peace 
ultimate authority 

therein; and P ‘ ° f adm '™tration 


certain powers of internal autonomy, subject 
the authority of the Khan of Kalat. J 


The chiefship of Kharan. 


21. Kharan is another chiefship within the territorial 
limits of Baluchistan of which thc Khan of Kalat has been 
recognised by the British Government as the sovereign. “It 
is not until the end of the seventeenth century that Kharan, 
or rather its ruling chiefs, emerged into the clearer light 
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,his time forward we find al , 
, from ‘^iy of Naushervvanis, who, 




sma' 1 fa "5r more than nine famiii es ’ 
ceot^ in Zdot* 01 "^ nlisC ellaneous medley 0 f 
c • '••’Vtn s 0 f tn fh-ran is distribute 




mes ' | Kharan is distributed 

"*'Z *W«* •“«=> b„, 

r0 ; P d( bo]d. ab, Ltism > n oth .„^ful, preferring allegiance 


ifl lu , u ino u *u/»rs ^ ° l ue 

S&^JpotW" ij ^urceful, preferring allegiance 
tolerant of and *; ^ ^ adjacent countries 

»nly righ, i ^"S fi 0 f K alat. according to which was 

vhen c ° mP A fghanista n „« 

>f Per® 13 * ,IinantP°' ver - 

hentheP „ KoW <* d 

Manors be *«**" Kharan is mentioned for the 

It js about 173° , at This was on the occasion 
2 !e in connection "“ Afghanistan, and Purdil Khan, 
**"L Shah’s invasion ot * ^ been summoned by 
f Thief of K haran ’, Wan of Kalat, presumably because 
Sadir'shah through the soVe reignty. But it was not 

h d rhief was under the h comp letely brought under 

S £ m. « kL of Kala. during .hr rrign 

|htt „„„l.nd P°»“° that Kharan had Prac- 

Of Nasir Khan-1. Pom ^ ^ $ome S1X years previous 

tically become independ nol> howeV er, appear to be 

,o his visit m l* 10 ; * bsequen t reign, it was the Khan 
correct, as dunng m reconciliation between 

of Kala. who intervened «o ^ec^^ ^ 
the chief of Kharai tinued t0 be under the sovereignty 

appear that Kharan sion 0 f Azad Khan to the chiefship 

between' the'years 1831 and 1838. “Azad Khan’s energy and 
pohey was mainly directed to achieve the virtual independence 
P - ^n, and, though strictly s peaking a feudatory of 

- 1 - . _ x-L _„ 7 1 


• Set Baluchistan District Gazetteer Series, Kharan, P- 31. 


apices 2?7 

Kalat, he only acknowledged the Khan’s auth. v 
Spelled, whilst his homage to Afghanistan " * When 
professional than reality.”* He did hfs utmost T,*"* 
[roubles between the Khan of Kalat and the BraW^* 
and was mainly responsible for the repeated attemm Ch ‘ efS ’ 

by .i» «•***°• h '°* ofr ki»»s A«,h„s, 

1870 , the British Commissioner in Sind pointed I T 
-even during the late Khan’s reign, and incessantly fm ^ 

commencement of that of the present one, 
elements of disorder always at hand in the shape 0 f the 
ambitious projects of Azad Khan of Kharan and of the Jam 
of Beyla”. 


Acknowledgements of the authority of the Khan of Kalat. 

23. In 1870, efforts were made by Sirdar Moolla 
Mohamed of Sarawan to bring about a settlement between 
Azad Khan and the Khan of Kalat, and the terms offered 
by him on behalf of Azad Khan, although rejected by the 
Khan, contained a clear and specific admission that Azad 
Khan was a subject of the Khan of Kalat. The terms ran 
as follows: “All inams and Jagheers in Sarawan and Jalawan 
granted to Sirdars Noordeen and Azad Khan Nowsher- 
wanee, according to Sunnuds under the seals of His Highness 
the late Meer Mahomed Nuseer Khan and Meer Khodadad 
Khan, are to be wholly restored. Sirdar Moolla Mahomed 
agreed that he absolved His Highness the Khan of all res¬ 
ponsibility on account of loss to person and property in 
Sarawan and Jalawan. That if from this day, Friday the 
10th of Ramzan, any of the Brahooees did any ill or any 
act of hostility in the territory of His Highness the Khan, 
he would be given in charge of Moolla Mahomed Vakeel 
to be punished in any way I liked. That whatever misdeeds 

• Baluchistan District Gazetteer Kharan p. 37. 
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, committed areforgi Ven 


, tad ^‘Z future. mat ms Highn ess 
, een end A f he done « f u subjects . "* The ter ms 
,rS ^°°le "'Oidd n° an i Khan to the British 

h l e n^i heS ‘ , 'lJo b Ma 5 ° a n unequivocal admission 
**i«ed nWi ned f Slat over Kharan. It Was 

fat Kala ‘ fthe Kh3n 0f js to be taken of the former 
e aut hority t hat “« 0 n °!'f s tfoordeen and Azad Khan, 

i inter <*** , he S.rd s nQ part in any d.strubance 

lioHj^ u.urethey^ ^ is by ancient descent king 
h* tfort n that H>s as jn form er years, always 

his reason ‘ fu(ure we w of any disobedience.” 

e coun ' ry ' and never be g addressed a letter to the 

* “JS Khan of clear i y admitting his sub- 

872 ’ M the Khan of K ..y our father is the Khan 

tson ^ eKhan . H e^ o J ble for good and cvi , 

Sochistnn,. and h n e tr f WeI1 , your father sent a force 
occurs in his w®*/ k away my people and slaves, 
ls tmeatKbaranann ^ |atter . A governor 

former he released jb)e way, but does not make 

country fights > n e ' father has acted in this way.” 

•s of defeated people- to 


jgur Settlement. 

, irr 3 as a result of the intervention of the 
In „ settlement was effected between the 

ad todhief of Kharan. Under this settlement Azad 
cknowledged the supremacy of the Khan of Kalat 
, recognized as one of the Sarawan Sirdars of the 

tot p 


on, as in the case of Las Bela, the British autho- 
d treating Kharan also more or less as a feudatory 

. So. 1 , p. 106. 
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... but this must be presumed to have been dn„ 
f f administrative convenience, which cannot 
f° r .. rights in any way. ,lect the 

Khan s 

The rights and powers of the Khan of Kalat in respect of 
Kharan. J 

25. In the light of the foregoing account the r 

contend: '""° 0Kra - 

(/) that Kharan has been and still i s a Dar t .u 
territories of the Kalat State; V 01 the 

(ii) that the chief of Kharan is one of the Sam, 
Sirdars of Kalat and is allotted a seat in?," 

Darbars of the Khan of Kalat, and as such is ! 

subject of the Kalat State; ,s a 

(00 that the P e °P Ie of Kharan are subjects of the Kalat 

State; 


(,v) that the chief of Kharan exercises in Kharan 
certain powers of internal autonomy, subject to 
the authority of the Khan of Kalat. 

The title of the Khan of Kalat In respect of Las Bela and 
Kharan. 

26 . The Government of Kalat contend that the title 
of the Khan of Kalat to territorial sovereignty over Las 
Bela and Kharan and the fons et origio juris of the Khan’s 
authority are to be found in: 


(/) The acknowledgements on the part of the British 
Government. The use of such words as “sovereign 
of Baluchistan”, “this important part of the 
kingdom”, “the district of Las Bela” and "de facto 
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, dearly and unmistakably p 

2,0 - acccp "* ■<« 
an “.w. cnt' sn _,„rritorics. e 


ofthc^' 1 * 


0 fthc Rha part of the chief of Las B e , 

A dmin issionS nhe authority of the Khan of ]< aJ 
’»ndK" sra ;“ s “subjwts'-. "allegiance and ^ 
t..u words as , coun try found i n th*. 


nd b- na ' s “subjects , - <=> “»« ‘by 

jc h »'»'*‘. ling of'lie country found thts ' 
ancien* ^inclusively prove Hie clam, of tlle 

£ 55 -- . , 

.,rcise of sovereignty within the Se 

(Hi) De f act0 Z t0 use the words of the Permanent 
territones. o - ionaJ j ustic e in the £ aWer/j 
Court j n<P “the display of sovereignty” and‘‘the 

Greenlandcas , ^ S(a(e act i v ity”. Such “display.. 

manifestation (aking over the administration 
t0 be found i ^ Khan of Ka j a t and the confis- 

ofL3S B r .he erants made in favour of the chief 
cation oi * - (o be found in the fact that the 

sr*„cd Darbars ° r ii,e Kh ™- 

, ,* w ,ai ©«■«« «*""*« md «" 

£'/, m*r its 0m**r- 

,7 The policy of me British Government regarding 
27 - fhe chiefs under its sovereignty was 

Kal . at ’\y fhe 0 British Commissioner in Sind in his letter 
outlined by Political Superintendent: “The 

SS '■‘JS£» fellow if the, of friendly counsel 
.0 His Highness the Khan as the sole person in BeJooch.stan 
Sth whom we have any right or reason to communicate, 
mat we are in no way entitled to interfere directly between 
him and his nobles and subjects; and to carry out this policy 
fairly and justly, it is above all things most important that 


. should in no way be shown that 28i 

affairs of the country by identify-* * e are med dlin . 1 

cause of those who arc acting hi * ^ 0p2 ! n 

C ommis sioncr was equally emnh ?? POsiti °n l 1 y ln th< 

*» me Govc^ t i" h « 

cannot. in my opinion be ,b, , eas , ( JfB« Mid .,![ •"< 
be followed with regard to Khelat or l , What c our Se * " 
be correctly termed His Highness 
de P re RuIer 0f that c °untry.. r , Khan is de f actn k 
to understand that the Khan i s regarded ^st be ^ 

and to hint alone must they look for benefits to b ** **5? 
ances to be redressed; to feel that their L C ° nfer '«l,gr%i 
identical, and that anything that reduces hi, and his are 
reflects injuriously on them; and to rest1 P ° Wer ° r influence 
rebellion, such as they have hitherto engS that ac '^ of 

improper and frivolous grounds, cannot a ? ,” 0n such 
any countenance whatever from the Bri. n0t rece 've 
They have hitherto been labouring under d . Govcr nnient. 
they should be informed that any repetitin ’ "°T’ but now 
as they have committed will at once and r ° f SUch acts 
for them the favour of the British Govern ^ forfeit 
assuredly the approbation of all goodmen «M Il . as il wiI1 
0 f 10 th February, 1871, the Governor 0 f finmk "' S Minute 
clear. He wrote: “The policy therefore to be 7 **, equally 
t0 be that recommended by Sir W. Merewether and i^? 
approved by this Government, to acknowledge JJf* 

«"•?. 0{,h . e K 'T S T"" ch “ fs ”• n ° •*. ZZ 

,lm to subjects to absiam from all llucr f„„ lce > 

than by counselling forbearance and consideration and to 
refrain from any recognition of feudal rights, which it is 
neither for our advantage nor the advantage of the count™ 
to perpetuate.” v 


Baluchis tan. No. 1 , p. 180 
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a,aw of policy and direct intervention of the 

Government. 

28 This policy was. however, subsequently r , 
and die British Government entered into direct cn s *^d- 
£th the Jam of Las Bela under which the British Govt^ 
took over supervisory r powers of administration as ^t 
the right to sanction succession to the chiefship Q f r WeJ l a s 
The first engagement was executed by Jam Ali Kha^ Bei a 
succession in 1889. This engagement bound the r ° n *iJ 
conduct the administration of Las Bela in accordan ^ f o 

the advice of the Agent to the Governor-General ** Wit h 

employ a Wazir approved by him. The Jam also unf™ to 
not to make any important change in the custom 
country or in the system of administration without th° f tIle 
currence of the Agent to the Governor-General a • C ° n - 
engagement was executed by Mir Kamal Khan on hi SlItlilar 
; sion in 1896. The engagement executed by Mir 

Mohammad Khan in 1925 contained similar terms 

29. The British Government also began to deal cV 
with the chief of Kharan, and a settlement was with^^ 
Khan by which he undertook to do certain tribal * ” 
consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 6JJ00 
went was continued with his successor on his d 1S - SettIe ' 

1909, another agreement was made between the * n 

cmmcnt and the chief of Kharan. This was renewed in19 °° V ' 

"" fc 

'2L££r?S£ SET? - , *“'»**. 
“■* * ** ~ ts’kL'z a,*- 
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and over these territory . 

and unimpaired. The ; *? hav c co™- 

with * h % ,acit consent '^ f osi «on ? «» re m . J * 3 

introduced on grou„ ds ° f the Khan" 1 * 531 Ch " ^t 

trauve reasons. Lord °['*Pedi e „^ of w* 

State for India, while a'n ^’ the for ** 

policy of the Government* d ^ r ? v ' n 8 of * en S^mh- 

Governor-General i n r " of India thc ch an tar * of 
as Her Majesty’s Governm^ ° n the 8th lhe 

affairs in Kalat nrne nt re^a . J ul v . io-,_ s *o 


ao~.a,Z f^ nl oF '"dia W 01 

as Her Majesty’s Governme' ° n the 8th'j®* f °How s 
affairs in Kalat, they see m n ent r e 8 re, ^ J ")y. 187 S . 
of your opinion that it is d reas °n to Q ? ,Stra ««' s ,^ Uch 
Khan to control his snh dUe m °re to q !? estio n the e of 
his part towards the Bri« s w, than to any t inabi «ty of*!? 
What may be the effect ^ ( G ° Verr 'me nt hos «'e 
the Khan, and the establish^ ' V,thdra 'vin E n 

which hitherto have been** ° f su H’t rt ," 

under the suzerainty of w l reate(i as nonV atl °nsw t ? 

Should the mea no: SHi8hn ^’mu™h a, ' y ’ * rein ’ 

results, Her Majesty’s SS 


5 Ml 
ncntl 


ment of Kalat consider thlt ^ the G 

authority ,n the affairs of £2* "”***&»of 7^ 
temporary character. Therefo ? S intend ^ tol!? 
termination of British now. ’ they c,a 'm that ° f 3 
exercised by the British 1 ^ ^ ln India . the auth’ ° n the 
and Kharan should revert to^eTh" 1 respect of Las M 
declaration should be made ^ 3 ^ 

of power in British India half pr,or the transfer 


\ 111 
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284 a»n,s in respect oftte Marri and Bag,, Tribes 

The Marri-Bugti-country- 

* *« 

tribes are situa ^ „ nrt hem portion, the area r,r .., nge 


uic^v-—- " northern portion, the area of 
/n square mite, is occupied by the Marris, a '^ 

™“L™ oortion, about 3.800 square miles, by the Bug,** 


is about i 

the southern portion, about 

Relations betw een Kalat and the tribes, 


33 “At one time”, wrote Sir Robert Sande man 

*< fl ot veiy long prior to British rule the whole of Baloochistan 

from Hurrund (a town of Dera Ghazee Khan) to the Sca 
was under the sway of Nusseer Khan of Khelat, a chief noted 
for his justice and prowess. He kept the Murrees, Boogtees 
and other tribes resident along the KafiJa route from Central 
Asia, in as good order as he did the people of the plains. 
When our officers in 183S first became acquainted with this 
State, the government of the country was a confederacy 
of the Khan and nobles, and the Murrees, Boogtees , and 

Gurchanis were subjects of the Khanate . The Murree 

Boogtee and Gurchani clans, in the days of which I write 
were included in the Sara wans, and they not only rendered 
feudal service to the State, but paid tribute to the Khan of 
Khelat”* 


34. On Nasir Khan’s death , the reins of authority were 
relaxed, and during the effete rule of his successor, the Marri 
and Bugti tribes extended their activities in all directions, 
and were at the same time engaged in a constant round of 
intmecine wars and blood feud. In 1845 , Sir Charles Napier 


’ Sec Mtlmhistm, So. 1, pp. 4 and 253. 


A ppENOlCES 


conducted a campaign again,, ,, 

W as only partially successful t Bu gti, but 2,5 

some of the Bugtis on *47, Si ’ r b « «* ex 

th em shortly afterwards fled 

35. After the conclus ion n , , nativt toST* " 


~ uack to tin • but tw 

35. After the conclus ion of ° f 

the British Government and tb ^ Tri:a ‘y of is. 
tribes were subsidised by the KhL u " oF Kata. c 
no improvement. The state of aff a 1 ' heir ^duct? the 
became so unsatisfactory that i , in the se , ” sho 'W4 
was compelled to lead an ? tl >e Khan^ areas 
successfully occupying Dera Bum; 1 ' 0 " a S ai >«l th° e . Ka ' at 
quarters of the Marri tribe. The ‘1 ^ Kahai >. the ^ 
very satisfactory and the Khan was ob •*’ ^ Were^t 
expedition, in 1862, but without m U cb b *° mat « a ZZ 
tribal raids and devastations continued "'^' res «hwthe 

The Punjab Policv. 


36. Previous to 1867, the P„ n - , 
attempted to control the Bugtis by enli« ! . authoti fc had 
some of the subordinate chief, L.c ., ng lnt0 their service 


some of the subordinate chiefs with the" 8 T° tW,r 
them land rent free, and places in the vL a ^tig 

policy, however, proved unsuccessful TWs 

ousies amongst the remaining chiefs wh„ Tf 8 to ieal ' 
dealt with similarly, and partly to the different^- “* bWn 
by the Sind Government towards the * ctions nt “ 
on its own frontier. In 1867, Capt. Sanded 2^^ 
extend the same pol.cy towards the Marris, who upTtfe 
.me had been excluded from all friendly intercourse w£ 

the British..Some success attended these measures so 

far as the Punjab frontier was concerned, but the tribes 
continued to raid the Sind border.”* 


* See Aitcheson, Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, vol. p. 343. 
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AN; 


r,w- 


,,, ef* r ""' . ,f <i"- f'« rfmely " nsn,i »r«c t0rv 

,<-o. ' n ' lf ", n of the ll ” UIT mann R c nwnt 0 V 
1". the again t*™ "'(o consiUc, !ltio 

and <* O-nnusstoner in S| 
d»rd -^mmc"'- would suggest that ,| le 

K pri, ;:„. 1 C . WV || on the Punjab front*. 


u mo'' .. i ' ' inp 

• p,1 f5lo*'nP f^lod «*« *" ,hc P ‘ ,n,ab fr °ntic r 
,h \ h-“' f * r TJthc principal chiefs »"«> certain 

. i 

y ,hr Ms" 1 *2 ,,, m the name of the Khan 

« i* ch^UI** ‘ ' - -l-- *•••*>— -» 

he****- ' 


.f t(lf ,; L. ,/,'W ■" .. . 

,K " '•**'." ; V<- miff f' 1 trihe * should I* 
outers-''* This proposal Was 
” ' ,o the Government of Bombay 

and <h f ^commissioner in Sind: "His HxccK 
H „'fol!0«> h- ,h ' ; d ; f \pressed his opinion that the 
k ir Council h»s hjvf beer, hitherto regards Qs 

-rr.t to there rr.-V'- " ' m2df in the name of the Khan. 

fybieetf. «*T J . , y are intended arc almost cntirclv 
services for , frr j,ory. And while, on the one 

< performed m n J0 Gove mmcnt appear to be 

i. no special mfnU> on ,he other hand, the 
cable f:oW w1 ,,' j* consolidated if these tribes are 

ic»rit> oft- r K . t ^ as their lawful sovereign. 

10 reverse the policy, which has 

■et paymeaB *o>. ^ under tth j c h , hcse , ribfs w<> 

3 acred on I0 - ' ; \ .... 

-.regcrdcJ as the Khans subjects. 

Ktdst Oarbcr. ISTb- 


ts Tl'ese measures could not, however, be adopted 
o*;-t to the rebellion ap'inst the Khan, which broke out i n 

* tsu-m t. ’ar. F ~ 

~ O' at .9 


., c r l p/,< ,m ' w,,,t 'h followed i. 

^ decided to P»i <»• ‘-‘'"I I" Hie dual sy „ cm W! "'. there- 
the the Punjab ami Sind. T| lc co n «|„ c , ^*"**1 
f 1 ’"’ |,c considered as a whole, and ,| lc ,. ,hc tribe, 

"'" 5 roner of l*rn Ohnzl Klinn was „„ ( | cr „ lc ” c Puiy C 0m . 

"'cind. to he ">c medium of communication, wi.h" 1 ' t "" ,,io " Cr 
iM ntur.ti-- November IK75 . Capt. Sandcmanw' C , Marri » 
„n* IljIls ,o try and bring about an amicable P '" Cd 

tr jbnl quarrels. He succeeded j n gcltin[ , „ kmcn t of 
'"'rri and Dugti chiefs to accompany |,j m £ ‘ h * ' lr ahui,. 
M ,,d „ IJnrbar held by the Khan on the 4,1. at !,ntl to 

«'»*”"• Ca " L . .old die 

. V was a very auspicious one that had brought so n, ' hc 

niefr « n(i Sln,ar ' l ° " W fcct °f ,he rtder of thT* Khc ' at 
^c position regarding the Mnrri chiefs was exnhTnTu^ ” 
Khan of Kalat as follows: "Since former times you ^ 
subjects and you were at one tune loyal and true JZtTh T 
government. Since you commenced y our dcnredV, 3 ' 
ha vc looked upon you merely as a set of thieves7n J 1 

rt |s. but later you attacked my troops, killed them SC ° Und ' 

Tu'Vd my soo>' ' l»« looktd „p„ n h t C ou *" d 

1 va l people -When Shah Nawaz Kh^ you as a dis- 

father. Mir Mchrab Khan, the Murrce Sirdar K my 
ma d. joined him and did good service; and on ,w ham ' 
my father- Mir Mchrab Khan, gave the jaghire ^ K ? Unt 
die Murrce Sirdar. For misconduct I afterwards^ T p nm ,0 
this jaghire; but if you Murrees will gj ve up your ev^"' 1 
and will in future act honestly the jaghire of Vunia slLn'T 

restored to you. * “ Ia sn all be 


39. 

entirely 


The results of the Darbar, however 
successful, a s raids and rebellions ' 


we re not 
continued. 


• /T.j lachittmn. So 2, p. 122. 
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j „„ was therefore, dispntchcd on n second n * 
ta «76 from which resulted the Treaty of Jacob? 0 * 
,0 nd K oncihalion between the Khan and his 
c Hars It was then decided to cont.nue to the B Ugti , ,0 «* 

ssi ,S75< and to * cs 

them independently of the Khan. 

Acknowledgements of the authority of the Khan of Kal a ,. 

40 The Government of Kalat contend that the Mar* 
and Bueti tribes have been, and still are, the subjects 0 f th ‘ 
Khan of Kalat. and the territories occupied by them stih 
form part of the Kalat State. This pos t.on has been repc a , edI ' 
accepted bv the British Government. In h.s Minute of the i 0( k 
of February, 1871, the Governor of Bombay declared as f o] 
lows: “It should be clear and unmistakeable that n o reco gtlise 
the Khan of Khelat as an independent sovereign with whom 
we have treaties of alliance, but with whose proceedings we 
do not desire to interfere b c yond giving him friendly advice; 
that we should always counsel clemency and moderation in 
his dealings with his chiefs: but that in the case of Molla 
Mohamed' who had been engaged in repeated rebellions 
against his sovereign and had refused to accept the moderate 
terms on which pardon for his past offences and restoration 
of his hereditary property was offered, we see no reason to 
disapprove of the Khan’s conducts.”* Sir William Merewether, 
the British Commissioner in Sindh, was of the same view. 
In a letter to the Political Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier, 
he wrote as follows in August 1781: “It would have been 
more correct and more in accordance with the relations 
existing between the British Government and His Highness 
the Khan of Khelat, if Capt. Sandcman had at the time 
remarked as above to Kurrum Khan; for it must be remem- 

• Baluchistan, No. J, p. 86. 


appendices 


bered that whatever grievances th„ 289 

they have , they arc the subjects of trT ,ribe may fn 
and it is not in accordance with { h ' S Harness the ta** 
approved by Governs. „„rti h,,*^ 

we are in alliance, that o pen l y prodl ^ ^ whom 

that ruler’s power, and the declaration o?m C<1 ° Pposit '>°n Z 

within his dominions, should be heard m.l mediatcd outrages 

ities without immediate expression of mar l J?" 11 * Author- 

He took the same view in his memo ! a Sapproba «on ” 
1872: “If there is to be peace and oTder^T ° f 9lh May. 
to frontier of Sind, there must be a fixed r® COUn,ry ne « 
responsible ruler there. This would . ° 0Vern ment and 
Sirdars arc encouraged, as they lately were ‘ mp ° ssible if the 
to their legitimate sovereign, and in res '«ance 

better o„,y tbe.selve, 8 i 

our true and the only reasonable policy to d ’ hat ft is 
to strengthen the possession of His Highness m l? Can 
Khelat, and to show marked disapproval of thel,,^" ° f 
the Sirdars to subvert his authority This k • ' empts of 
understood by the latter, they would find it in",! ‘ h0 ? UgMy 
terests to rally to the Khan, and endeavour t ^ 
favour in hopes of having ours also.”* In a suW 
communication to the Government of India he was more 
emphatic: The policy that has been followed from the first 
in regard to Khelat affairs was to avoid in every possible 
way direct interference in the general government. His 
Highness the Khan , Meer Khodadad Khan, was 'de facto' 
and ‘ de jure' King of the country, and we had no more righi 
to dictate to him how he should manage his chiefs and subject: 
than we had with any other potentate ruling independent! 
over a State. As long as he conformed to the terms of th 
treaty existing between his Government and that of He 

• Baluchistan , No. I, p. 236. 
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290 tone as our territory was free f rom 

.. in India, and as w* •• causc d by h.s subjects, „e 
Maje ! ion or from distv i b (q ru|c in his own country 
bound 'o msfx*' Hi* Thc same view was taken by the 
TTo him seemed bes'- Excc „ enc y in Counc.l wishes to 
Government of csmbUshe d throughout thc long,,, 

° tht Kha”' sau, , Lns ■ that the British Government will 

and breadth of his do^ ^ and countenance in all lawful 

encourage him by their ^ ^ |hey w) „ favour Wlth no 

endeavours toward* ' whatcv er, but. on the contrary, will 
countenance or WP ure any of his subjects, whether 

regard with strong ° agajnst or cn dcavour to subvert 

sirdars or 0 0ts - and tha( the Sirdars will best consult 

lis legitimate autho jnterest s of their ryots, and will 

lieir own interest an^ of the British Government 

tost surely secure estab |j s hment of peace and good 

y assisting hear i putting down robbery and 

ollcncc - ^ For instance, the chief of thc Marri 

toeTmadeVhe'following statement before Capt. Sandeman 
"... b. B ,he Government not to ask what is imposstble 
i i I have not the power single-handed to deal with 
er D/I and the Khott Mundai Murrees; the reason I can 
slain The Khott Mundai Murrees were formely kept m 
■ck but the Murree Tomandar was then aided by the 
an -s Government, and a Sirdar of the tribe lived at Mundai 
ose duty it was to make arrangements in the Khan’s name 
the protection of the country. For instance, my cousin 
man Khan, I can name as one who aided the Khan in this 
The Khan allowed the Murree chiefs Rs. 12,000 yearly for 
purpose of employing thc minor chiefs according to their 


• Baluchistan , B'o. J, p. *09. 

•• Of cU., p. 2-9. 


(he sirdars 01 me can got from thc Khan.L . 0 
Tunia in Jagir; all the arrangements were marf • Vlllage of 
name and performed properly, f or he is ,/,//" ! he Khan’s 
thc country." W ,he ^ali) ruler of 

The claims of Kalat. 

41. In thc circumstances stated above the r 
of Kalat would urge that on the termination of ?^ ment 
authority in India, the powers now exercised bv T Bnt,Sh 
of the British Government in relation to the m-wh ?1| Cers 
tribes should revert to the Khan of Kalat, and thT,!u Ugti 
orics occupied by these tribes should be exclusively , V'™/' 
authority of the Khan. y UnJcr the 


Trhaty between the British Government and m,.,™, 
Khan, Chiep of Khelat, concluded on the p 1D 
the British Government by Major John Jacob p n 

,N VIRTUE OF FULL POWERS GRANTTD BY THE MoSTNob^ 

the Marquis of Dalhousie, Kt„ etc., Governor^ 
RAL OF INDIA, and by Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of 
Khelat, 1854. 


Whereas the course of events has made it expedient that 
a new agreement should be concluded between the British 
Government and Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of Khelat the 
following Articles have been agreed on between the said 
government and His Highness: 


Article 1 


The Treaty concluded by Major Outram between the 
British Government and Meer Nusseer Khan, Chief of Khelat, 
on thc 6th October 1841, is hereby annulled. 
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Article 2 


Daluc »ist* n 


, npi-DCtual friendship between the Brit:.,. 
Sin” Nicer Nusseer Khan, Chief of Khelat, h J 

,d successors. 


ARTICLE 3 


, Kt„«eer Khan binds himself, his heirs and su C - 
s ,o oppose to the utmost all the enemies of the British 
nt in all cases to act in subordinate co-operation 
r Government, and to enter into no negotiation with 
States without its consent, the usual friendly corres- 
ence with neiehbours being continued as before. 


Should it be deemed necessary to station British troops 

in any part of the territory of Khelat, they shall occupy such 

positions as may be thought advisable by the British auth- 
orities. 

Article 5 


Meer Nusseer Khan binds himself, his heirs and suc¬ 
cessors to prevent all plundering or other outrage by his 
subjects within or near British territory; to protect the 
passage of merchants to and fro between the British dominions 
and Afghanistan, whether by way of Sindh or by the seaport 
of Soumeeanee, or other seaports of Mekran, and to permit 
no exactions to be made beyond an equitable duty to be 
fixed by the British Government and Meer Nusseer Khan, 
and the amount to be shown in the Schedule annexed to this 
treaty. 


aP PENDICES 


Article 6 


293 


To aid Meer Nusseer Khan, his heirs ami 
. the fulfilment of these obligations; and on SU ? CCSSOrs 
„ faithful performance of them year by year ml 0 " 0 
Government binds itself to pay to Meer Nusseer ^ Bntis ' 
heirs, and successors an annual subsidy of fiftvm hi 
( 50 , 000 ) Company’s Rupees. y tll ousani 

Article 7 

If during any year, the conditions above m . n f 
shall not be faithfully performed by the said Meer Nus!" 
Khan, his heirs and sucessors, then the annual subsidy ! 
fifty thousand (50,000) Company’s Rupees will not be na' 
by the British Government. y 


ANNEXURE B 

Treaty between the British Government and the 
Khelat State, 1876. 


Whereas it has become expedient to renew the Treaty 
of 1854, between the British Government and Nasseer Khan, 
Khan of Khelat, and to supplement the same by certain 
additional provisions calculated to draw closer the bonds of 
friendship and amity between the two Governments, the 
following additional Articles are herewith agreed upon 
between the Right Honourable Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, 
Baron Lytton of Knebworth, in the County of Hertford, and 
a Baronet of the United Kingdom, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, on behalf of the British Government on 
the one hand, and His Highness Meer Khodadad Khan, 
Khan of Khelat, on the other: 


I 
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ARTICLE 1 

May l85 ' article 2 

.metua! friendship between the Bri tish 
There shall ^ f^hodadad Khan, Khan of Khel at> 
_- n t and Me® 

bis heirs. ar tiCLE 3 

. ar( Meer Khodadad Khan, Khan of 
Whilst on nis -P ’ heirSj successors, and Sirdars, to 
Khelat, hi^ Ke provisions of Article 3 of the Treaty 
observe ' Go '. crn mcnt on its part engages to respect 

of 1854, the Bntis ^ and t0 a jd the Khan, in case of 

the independence of a just authority and the protection 

need, in the mam • aUack> by such means as (he 

of his terntone. moment deem expedient. 

British Government may at 

Article 4 

For the further consolidation of the friendship herewith 
renewed and re-affirmed between the two Governments, it is 
" ed on the one hand that British Agents with suitable 
escorts shall be duly accredited by the Br.tish Government to 
reside permanently at the Court of the Khan and elsewhere 
in His Highness’ dominions; and on the other hand, that a 
suitable representative shall be duly accredited by His High- 
ness to the Government of India. 

Article 5 

It is hereby agreed that should any disputes, calculated 
to disturb the peace of the country, arise hereafter between 


1 


^FENDIC^ 

rhe Khan and the Sirdars of Khelat, the tw u 295 

Court of His Highness shall in the f, rst ' sh at the 
offices with both part.es to elfcct by friendly a „ hi$ 8°od 
cable arrangement between them, failing Ltl'V" ami ' 
^11, with the consent of the British Cover! thc Kha " 
s0 ch dispute to its arbitration, and accent " ! Submi t 

execute its award. p and faithfully 

Article 6 

Whereas the Khan of Khelat has expressed , a • 
the part of himself and his Sirdars, f or the nr d ' Slre on 
Sntry of o dcachm™, of '* 

ernment, in accordance with the provisions of Artii ,° V ', 
the Treaty of 1854, and in recognition of the intimate ! , 
existing between the two countries, hereby assents toT 
request of His Highness, on condition that the troops shall 
b e stationed in such positions as the British r™.! 
may deem expedient, and be withdrawn at the plealUrTof 

that Government. pieasure ° f 

Article 7 

It is also agreed that such lines of telegraph or railways 
as may be beneficial to the interests of the two Governments 
shall be from time to time constructed by the British Govern¬ 
ment in the territories of the Khan, provided that the condi¬ 
tions of such construction be a matter of previous arrangement 
between that Government and the Government of His 
Highness. 

Article 8 


There shall be entire freedom of trade between the 
State of Khelat and the territories of the British Govern¬ 
ment, subject to such conditions as thc British Government 
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n' cesS *° 0 ARTICLE 9 

Khodsdud Khan, his heirs, and succj, 

T ° 2id Smsnt of the obligations contracted by >> 
fat v ;e 5 --ientf ; ;‘ cf 1?54> 2 nd the present sup plem 
criff the Tre-0 ^ Gov . ro ment hereby undertake, ^ 
Kprrsert. t- * his fc; irs, and successors an a 
pjv to L-e rupee*- so long as they shal 


>ndertake s I> 

Kes to 

ezz-c*^~ -i rv^n. nib -—rs an ann, 

F-> t0 ^.tkh of rupee*- so long as they shall faithfw 
5=3 ° f °!l c-oeeoents heretofore and hereby contracted * 

article 10 

tv B-idsh Government further undertakes to co ntri . 
?Lr —sn- thousand five hundred annually toward, 
— 2S=-Tef posts and development of traffic a i 0 

* fa Hh H,?h ^ S ' tim u t0ries pr0Vldsd such 

expended by the Khan in the manner app roved 

.fKthe British Government. 


Appendix XV 


RETROCESSION OF QUETTA, NUSHXI 

and nasirabad 

trrr^,l h Sj S^-ia AV-ied Kku tod praenud by 
6e OuuJ-c-Ana «o the Cebinet Mrs non] 


j}j Queua Agreement of 1883 (Annexure A). 

1. Article 6 of the Kalat Treaty of 1876 reads thus: 
“Whereas the Khan of Khelat has expressed a desire on the 


APP ENDiCES 


in accordance with the provisions ’of ^ Qo^ 

f 1854, and in recognition of the inti 6 4 °fthe t 
between the two countries, hereby ^ 

His Highness on condition that the , roo ‘ S '° the rtqu 
in such positions as the British G^S**** 
expedient, and be withdrawn at the p| ea „ ent fay < 
ment.” Dealing with this Article, 

Council wrote as follows to the Secretarv r c° r ’ Gene n 
on the 20th of March, 1877: “Had the n f ^ for 1 
in connection with this article been whethe ^ befo ' 
even in compliance with the concurrent del Sh ° U,d 
the Sirdars, and the tribes, introduce British^ ° f the K 
Kjianate, we might have hesitated before . ° PS intc 
3 measure. But the troops of the British Gov?'" 18 ‘° 
already in Khelat, where their presence was cordialT? 
by the inhabitants of the country.... Under u CC 
cumstances we deemed it wise to give’practical 
arrangement contemplated by the Treaty of 1854 V' 
pletely in accordance with the provisions and intentions J 
Treaty.” The British Government , . 


in.--/- -» msiciore, selec 

in preference to Kalat for the headquarters of the ( 
of British troops both for military and politic 
In 1879, it was agreed that the district and niabai 
should be administered by British officers on < 


tions and for a certain period, any surplus revenue being 
made over to the Khan. This was replaced by an agreement 
concluded in 1883 between the Khan and the British Govern¬ 
ment, and the existing arrangements are governed by this 
agreement under which the Khan of Kalat made over and 
entrusted to the British Government “the entire management 
of the Quetta district and niabat absolutely and with all the 
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,qe lS full revenue, civil and Cr v . 

nd privi |e S cS as ." powers of administration" 0 'N 
righ di?tion P 3 nd a,i . ° the district and niabat would be thc 
Cs conditi° n tl ’:l of ,he British Government by **' 
'Cered on ^ ° Go vemor-General-in-Councii " Ch 
Cr or officers as 1 Brjtjsh Government undent 
° It for the P^Ced annual rent ofRs. 25,000 " So > 
fpav to ^ ^J niab at are administered by the Brfe 
as the said d f n this agreement, the Khan also Ced J 

Government • Ua , fu ll civil and criminal jurisd icti d 

[0 ,he British Go ^ administrat ,on within the li mits f 
and all other P« ^ hj$ rights to levy dues or tolls 0 ' 
;he Bolan Pass a ^ Bolan t0 and from B * 

^•^tdAfthamstan. as well as to and from Kachi and 
India and Atgn ^ mvdEag t0 and from British I ndia 

^Cistricts of Sibi, Quetta and Pishin. In return f or this 
1Dd the d the British Government agreed to pay to the 
concession, ^ annum , free of deductions 

Gian the sum of Rs- - u,w v 


The 


, A sini ilar aereement was concluded with tho Khan 
■ ,g 9 9 whereby the Khan of Kalat made over and entrusted 
!o the British Government “in perpetuity, the entire manage- 
, 0 f ,he Nushki district and niabat absolutely and with 
J, th e riehts and privileges, State or personal, as well as full 
^nd exclusive revenue, civil and criminal jurisdiction, and 
•11 other powers of administration including all rights to levy 
dues and tolls” on the specific condition that the district and 
niabat would be administered on behalf of the British Gov¬ 
ernment by or through such officer or officers as the Governor- 
General-in-Council may appoint for the purpose. The British 
Government, on their part, undertook to pay to the Khan 




A 

fl xcd annual rent of R s . 9,000, f rec f 

r thc cost of administration. dcduc ‘ion s 0n , 

ot 111 11 account 

tfasirabad Agreement of 1903 (Annc 

e C). 
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3 . Under an agreement entered i n ,„ - 
irnment in 1903, thc Khan 0 f K -,l° W,th ‘he Br iti sh 
1 “in neroetuitv. to th* o.:*- , ^ at rnade 


[0 vcrnmem m me Mian of Kalat lhe B mish 

•ded “in perpetuity, to the British Govern " 1 0Vcr and 
; an agcment of the Nasirabad niabat absolut? thc '"tire 
.. riehts and privileecs St.,... . 0lute 'y anr) 


management of the Nasirabad niabat absolute ° Cn,irc 
3l the rights and privileges, State or person!, X 3nd ' vi “> 
full and exclusive revenue, civil and cri mina ’ 35 Wel1 * 

‘ d all other powers of administration \ nc ]J JUnsdi «io n 
& *«■ '°"f »; the specific coi'I .. 

would be administered on behalf of the British r ' maba ' 
by 0 r through such officer or officers as the Gover^r"™" 1 
Council may appoint for the purpose. The Britil'r^™ 1 ' 
m ent, on their part, engaged themselves to Dav ,„,, G ° Vern ' 

TS* ° f Rs - r,« 7 d ° d i' KI "“ 

account of the cost of administration. A portion "f" .h" 
Manjuti lands specified in the agreement was also cell' 
the British Government on the same conditions f or a t a 
annual rent of Rs. 2,500. The Khan a, so a gra 7 to * “ 
oV er on lease, in perpetuity, the lands in the Lehri B W 
and Gandawa mabats that may hereafter be found to be 
irri gable from existing British canals at a fair quit-rent. 

The Nature and Incidents of the Agreements. 


4. Strictly speaking, none of these arrangements is in 
the nature of a lease. All of them purport to convey the 
“entire management” to the British Government of the 
districts and niabats in question together with “all powers 
of administration”. There was, therefore, merely the cession 
of the “powers of government”. It is, no doubt, true that the 
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word “rent” is used in all these agreements, but tu- 
not alter the nature of the cession. In fact, in 
Agreement, the term “rent” has been used f 0r “ a f . VUe^ 
equivalent of His Highness the Khan’s right to the^Se 
net surplus of the revenues”. Similar description an ^al 
the Nushki Agreement. The question of lease onl ** >n 
in the case of the Manjuti lands and the lands i n Lclf-^'^ 
and Gandawa niabats. In respect of all other a ^ ^ ,la g 
agreements arc in the nature of an administrative arra CaS ’ tbc 
between the British Government and the Khan of j£ 8 . eme nt 
certain specific purposes, and the following j U ^ f ° r 
inevitably flow from them: nc ‘dent s 


(/) sovereignty remains with the Khan of Kalat- 

(/;) the territories covered by the agreements c 

to be part of the State of Kalat; 0nt| nue 


(///) all powers of administration arc vested 
British Government; and 


'n the 


(/v) the British Government are in actual possession 
the territories. 0 


These agreements would, therefore, appear to be anal 
ogous to the arrangements approved by international usage 
whereby one State actually exercises sovereignty which is 
in law, vested in another State. As Oppenhcim points out' 
this is the “case of the administration of a piece of territory 
by a foreign power, with the consent of the owner-State” 
Thus, in 1878, the island of Cyprus was occupied and ad¬ 
ministered by Great Britain, subject to certain reservations 
in favour of the Sultan, to the payment of £92,800 out of 
the net revenue and to the formal sovereignty of Turkey. 
Again, after 1878 the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 




I 


appendices 

govina were for some *• 

Austria-Hungary subject? °<*u pied 
Oppenhcim is of the , • to the an d an 3 0 i 

pieces of tori,or, «*l "i. ,^*4 b, 

although in law they still ' pra ctic a | 1 '*** a „ T “tkey 
State”. He, however,' cI ' , beI °nged , Q P >^ ta >n of 
those where pieces f*^.****^ Cr^K 
0 wner-State to a foreign n r ' CS are lea sr . \ these c a < °' Vner - 
Sardar Rustom Khan [(19!!^'' f n the e ° r P ! cd gcd S , fr °m 
mittee of the P rivy c ™,) A. C . 372] ?> 

that the Nasirabad agreement^ to haveY?* 3 ' Co? 

Lord Atkin, de.ive ring T£**^*Z, 
“It < s necessary, therefore, to r /r Cnt <* the ° fa C 
its juristic effect was. According l ° the ‘reaty?* aid! 
what their counsel styled ‘ a ® to Pontiffs l Sec what 
only to effect a more convenient ™ T* 31 contra,?- me *ly 
and granting powers only for t ? thod °f collect;! mtende d 
cannot take this view. ° b ^-” tST**™*. 

the document, and to the obv^ t0 thc plai n wo? Ships 
treaty is regarded as a whole. “Ced? 0 "^^ 0 " whe?/ 
entire management of the Nacir.iT , In per Petui tv , e 
with all the rights and privileges state N ' abat absol ?I y ? n d 
full and exclusive revenue, civil ^d * 'veil a 

all other powers of administration” a ' a ' JUrisidict ion and 
between two sovereign States which were $ Creating ri « hts 
any mere commercial agreement It j s t "f Ver yet fou nd in 
is the entire “management”, and the considerate 
rent, and, as is made clearer in para 4 offt” Sanannual 
transaction is in fact a perpetual lease of u,„ ! ‘ reaty ’ the 
a quit rent. Nevertheless, the sovereign of Kalat madetyetj 
the British State the whole of hi s sovereign rights, though » 

• Oppenhcim. International Law, Vol. I, p. 353. Seed*, Pin Cob'S^!^^ 
on International Law , p. 118. 
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. „to the fon» « f * fca * ! h ' lerrito 'y do« ” 
the c««on taW 0 f «hc British Dominions, bu . n °t 

tBiimy- TV Government tkref„, t 

rr,:^^ ° uKn 10 Md ' ^d j?* 

M i;-,ion which Her Majesty now has or may at J0 » 

’“VheMftet M" “ llbin a forcifn OTm ">' in ,ht same ,S 

r ^ manner as if He- Majesty had ac q „ ircd * 

“nJWon by the ‘Th 

Lpnent -rectal!.- left- to (»n 4 of the a S r« m 
Tto para undoubtedly relates to leases of certain specify 
jrtJ$ but has no connection with the cession of the 
of administration. However, whatever be the nature of the 
agreements, the result is the same. All these agreements 
Whether the) be construed as a lease or not. were agree’ 
ner.ts personal to the British Go\. it, merit. This is made per. 
feet!' dear in the agreements themsehes by an express p ro . 
vision that the management in the territories in question 
ws ceded on the specific condition that such management 
mould be or. behalf of the British Government. Therefore, 
co successor Government or Governments in British India 
can da:m to be subrogated to the rights and obligations 
arising under these agreements. As Hall points out, “the 
fact of the personality of a State is the key to the answer. 
With r.ghts which have been acquired, and the obligations 
which have beer, contracted. b> the old State as personal richts 
and cb!.pt.ons the new State has nothing to do."* It follows 
therefore, that as soon as the management on behalf of the 
•riuh Gcvemmen: comes to an end, the agreements cease 
to have an> 'iiii.p and all rights and powers ceded to the 
Bmui Go.emmtn’. revert to the Khan of Kalat. 


• Lsm 


procession and delivery of^^. 

5. For the reasons st atcd 
of the Khanate m respect offl^iw 
of British povver i„ India. ca nn 
ever, is not sufficient. A specific j * 

necessary before the transfer of ' clarat '°n of r d ‘, This 

should he a simultaneous dcli Vei ?'! cr *ak Cs p >*s 
ment to retrocede is not suflicicj K • ^ion ^* 
principle of International Law ,[ b> . l,sc|f . It j,’* #n 
not already in the possession oh?! ' f ,hc ceded ,T° 
of delivery must supplement the CCSs ' 0na O' $ la "" 
before the latter can exercise f U || Snv C ° nvcn,i onal d J ' 
over it. In the American case, ^ . ercign *yin i ( a . P< 
eordio (9 Howard. 280, at p. 289) t |? Policc Jury 1 
lows: “It is true that in a treaty’f 0r f° Ur ' ^served 
its national character continues f or a . CCSsi ° n of , ‘ 
but full sovereignty for the exercise' p° mniCr cial pu , 
the na,ion ,0 which i‘ is transferred t 'n° Cs n °t p‘ 
But it is also true that the exercise r ac,Ual del 
^ing country ceases, except f or strici! b 

especially for granting lands. And for , h mUn,Cipal PWl 
cases; because after the treaty i s madc C t h Samcreasonin 
the union of possession and the righu T ' S not in ' 
must concur to give plenum domininum ' 

there must be theyi« w remand the jus in T ° givc 
in the common law of England the juris e , What ‘ S c 
T1.C principle hid down in Uvi, case is „„ 
wUh international practice and usaft . F » * 
P 05 *® 10 " has always been considered " 

the ceded territory is not in the possession of th, 
State. By Article 2 of the Treaty of April 30, 1803 Fr 
ceded Louisiana to the United States, and the province 
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United States on December 3 0 
304 .rrendered to f e f for mal delivery recited thai 
acteai'y^ ,^ rerbaj ^ contra cting part.es met 
ISO- 1 ' TJ f one rs of t ie Fr ench commissioner delivered 
“> e h c0 S'., a li ^d that d Unjted states the keys of the 
in th imissi° ncrS „V nder the Treaty of February 22> 
t° the f New Orleans • - (ed S(at es “in full property and 
city °c oin ceded to the as East and West Florida 

sovereignty" ^"Jpressly provided that the territories 
ile'7 °f the E vacuated by Spain within six months 
, n au estion would be ratjfications , and possess.on would 

fter the exchange o f entalives of the United States. 

b . delivered to me v ^ thc delivery of the territories 

Accordingly, the sign ed by the King of Spain on 

,o the United Staie , of posse ssion was a ] so 

October 24, I s - • ‘ when Russia ceded Alaska to the 
considered neceSSa ' rjca in 1S67. The formal delivery was 
United States ot , 6 ]S67. The proees verbal stated 

made h' Russian representative had delivered to the Com- 
that the Russia S{ates .. the Government archives, 

sss-hr- srj srss£ iSis 

SSTSSJob how dock-yards, block-houses, barracks, 
fepiials. wharves and schools". The Treaty of Pans of 
1815 also specifically provided for formal delivery of possession 
of the territories ceded by France under Article IX of the 
Additional Convention which read as follows: “The territories 
which, according to that treaty, are to be ceded to the Allies 
as well as the fortresses of Landau and Sarre-Louis shall 
be delivered by the French authorities and troops in ten 
days from the date of the signing of the treaty.” Similarly, 

• Vid: American State Paper*, Foreign Relations, II, pp. 581-582 cited in Moore, 
Digest of International Law, p. 2S1. 


the 

for 

o 


Treaty o. Vienna ot 1866 included nn 305 

0 r t he evacuation of thc ceded term. cx P r «s Prov; . 
.fShimonoseki of 1895, China ceded *he 

a „ d full sovereignty certain territories “S’" '» Perpetniy 
vision was made in thc treaty that the 71*" CXpress Pro- 
territories should be effected within a 7 7^ of the 
time. The United States of America secured ^ PCriod of 
Islands from Spam under the Treaty of p r he Phi| ippine 
Treaty contained a specific provision dealing ,° f 1898 - The 
0 f transfer of possession. I n all these J , the question 

under a treaty was not considered sufficient 1 mere c «sio n 

therefore, made for the actual transfer ’of' Pr ° vision was, 
publicists agree that formal cession must , P ° S f Session - AH 
actual delivery of possession. Oppenheim f folIowed by 
“The treaty of cession must be followed’ b^ ' nStance > sa ys: 
of the territory to the new owner-State uni 3CtUal tradition 
is already occupied by the new owner’as in^th^ 11 territory 
the cession is the outcome of war and the u7 Case where 
n during such war in the military occunati.n ZTV has 


UUI '- UU1C oi war and the ceded t • 
been during such war in the military occuoatinn /‘I 017 has 
to which it is now ceded. But the validity of the ° f the State 
at depend upon tradition, the cession beine ^ eSS ', on does 


W‘ IB ' U 11 rsui ine validity of the . • 

not depend upon tradition, the cession brine „„ !° n does 

ratification of the treaty of cession, and ti enTb^ * 
new owner to cede the acquired territory to a thirds/^ 
at once without taking actual possession of it But of S 
the new owner-State cannot exercise its territorial c C ° UrSe 
.hercon until it has taken physic poss « ion 

territory * The same v.ew has been taken by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in its judgments on German 
Interest m Polish Upper Silesia (1926) and on the Lighthouses 
in Crete and Samos (1937). It follows as a logical corollary 
that the same principle is applicable to cases of retrocession. 

* 0ppcnhcim ' Lok. Vol. 1. p. See also Heater, Das Europabd*, 

Volkerrecht, p. 69. 
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306 sc( forth above, the Government „„ 

6. For the ^ that it is imperatively nccc SSa] f 
Ka lat would strong GovcrnnlC nt hand over p 0Wer 
V , I^fnrc the Britt- H eclarc that they rclinanici. 


5ary 

in 

or 


K alat would strong GoVcrnmc nt hand over p 0Wcr - 
that before " 1C B ^ rma Ily declare that they relinquish 0r 
India, they should f nnd authority in and over 
retrocede a " ' hC !j s of Quetta. Nushki and Nasirabad und^ 
niabats and distri s ^ |S89 and 1903. This should b e 
the agreements oi of possession. If these Were 

followed by H> e ‘ , cgaI an d administrative diffi cuItics 
not done, etio officers and courts functioning in (| lc 

would arise, as . wu|d afcr the date of transfer, b c 

territories m qu ^ aut hority. “The rights and powers 

acting without. ^ natjon over its territory cease on the 

of sovereignty ‘ ovcrcj „ ntv t0 another government by a 

' ransfer f °‘ territory. The power to preserve peace and 
cession ot i fhe officcrs previously appointed by the 

°r m r until the actual presence of the agents of the 
ceding Stat but this does not imply that sov- 

in the former nation."* Thu, it w Md 
ff 1 **' Spain's sovereignty was withdrawn from Porto 
» h i he Spanish Governor-General and all other officers 

ru,'/Grown 0 f Spain, whose authority consisted in the 
tereise of roval prerogatives delegated to them, ceased to 
ercise such authority. A similar view was taken when 
, I,lands of Hawaii went annexed to the Untied States, 
was held that after the annexation, the officials of Hawaii 
are ‘ without power to convey a title, legal or equitable to 
iblic lands. Although in the present case there was no 
ssion of sovereignty and consequently there would be no 
msfer of sovereignty on the termination of the British 
wer in India, all rights and powers ceded to the British 
ivemment will re-vest in the Khan of Kalat, and similar 

Moore, op. cii., p* 306, citing United States Reynes. 9 Howard. 127. 
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results will follow, it j s c 

transfer, the successor c kar tint 307 

India would not be compS^'m 0r J? Cr d a , c . 

continuing to function i„ th ‘ 0 lc eali Sc t J?° Vcrn mc ms ° f 
and Nasirabad, as all ^ Rories 
revert to the Khan of Kalat i n " d autl, ority Q “' U *’ N u shki 
all agreements between the n de Jure 

Khan of Kalat would cease to be*! 15 * 1 <**££■ f «C 
„! power tn India. Nor c ” 0| * r aB«c «, 

confer any authority on such mr * G ° Vc ">n, c f rcncc 
seised of the territories unless as O' 0 / Kal « 
was effected. ctUal dclivcrv nf U d not be 

^ 0f Passion 

The Government of Kalat 

successor Government or c,n J V ° Uld like to add th,. 
come to an arrangement with the'sHTV" India desill 
any of these territories, they WouH hY * in r «Pcct ot 
consider any reasonable proposals il .p fully Prepared J 
and equity demand that the Khan oJk! but J^tice 
in the same position as he had p r i or £7 should be placed 
the British Government. le agreements with 

Otatteto, o/,/,e m ^ 

7. It may be urged that the wishes of th. , 
territories in question should be consults /^ pco P ] e of the 
cession of possession is effected There are ^ the retro ' 
esting precedents in support of this contention" 0 S'"‘f 
not prove that consultation of ,]„ „ isks of * 

become or ,s likely to become a tecogniztf p„, „ 

usage. As Hall points out, “the principle that the wishes of a 
population are to be consulted when the territory which 
they inhabit is ceded has not been adopted into International 
Law”. (Hall, op. ci7.,p. 49.) The policy and practice of many 
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thB procedure. The United State, 
- ,oS aea' n5t loosed to the use of the Pro 

leading Stntcs^ bc ^ qllisitio ns whether as a result 0 f 
of A nlcnC ;, lC case of l,e ‘ Vhen the Hawaiian Islands w ere 
cede* 'l eableneg^^.es and a protest was lodged by 

war° f r thc United St # ^ fractl0n of the popu)a _ 

anneXCd n the crou nd tl,at j n the American Secretary 0 f 
t1«e ^Minister as follows: “It cannot 

tion rote to the Japan history of international 

Hdons as Count ° k ling from the action of the 

thereby the prop** , ation ’. In International comity 

Government to the P nation is ascertained through the 

and practice, Government ; and it is only through 

established and/ew- Thjs IS shown in the relations 

i, that the nation . « f Japan The first , n tercourse of this 
of the United State Empjre was had, with an authority 
Government "’itb jf nQt d j spu ted, sovereignty. Later, 
which held a lU | e ’ g j s ] at j on was centred in the Emperor, 
when all P°"’ er a ” ~ ised him as the sole exponent of the 
this Governmen - 2 74.) As regards Great Britain, 

public will.’ .^declaration was made by Lord Salisbury in 

an authon.aUv deda n 0 ^ js not among the 

H should, therefore, be evident 
^‘consultation of the wishes of people is not required by 
international usage and practice. Further, in the case of 
Quetta Nushki and Nasirabad, the question of transfer of 
population does not arise as the sovereignty of the Kalat 
State has remained intact and unimpaired over the territories 
entrusted to the administration of the British Government, 
and consequently the retrocession will not involve any change 
of nationality. The Government of Kalat would also point 
out that if British subjects of Indian origin have settled in 


apP END 1CES 

,hcse districts and niabats, they have dnn„ ° 

knowledge of thc fact that thc territories are* 0 Wkh 3 ful > 
British India and that the sovereignty over th" 01 “ part of 
vested in the Khan of Kalat. They can have tE*? ** Sti " 
el l-founded complaint if only the USUal ’ ? fore ’ 
results flow from the factum of the sovereign 

Khanate. e uy ° r ‘he 

8. Finally, thc Government of Kalat w ih 
that the British Government while retroceding the 
!. question should agree ,o cede 

frce of Charge, all public domain of the British Governmen ’ 
i.e., the property exclusively used for the public service Tit 
territories of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad, as well as til 
official archives and records, both executive and iudici! 
which relate to the aforesaid territories or the rights and 
property of the inhabitants therein. This is in accord with 
international usage and practice. The Government of Kalat 
would, on their part, be prepared to issue a proclamation 

declaring: 

(0 that the retrocession shall not affect the nationality 
of British subjects of Indian origin inhabiting the 
territories of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad. 

(ii) that the inhabitants of the aforesaid territories 
shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion 
in so far as it is not incompatible with good order 
and the fundamental dictates of morality; 


(in) that the retrocession shall not in any respect impair 
the property or rights, which by law belong to the 
peaceful possession of property of all kinds, of 
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miblic or P rivate cstabl >sliment s 
iiciP» li(iCS ’ r dviI bodies, or any other assoc^ 
-siastie* 1 of - opacities to acquire and poss ess 

sh^" 8 7? aforesaid territories, or of priv a t c 

,erty i° ^ whatsoever nationality such indivi- 
,-iduals, oi 

s may be: 

• • proceedings pending at the time 0 f 

judicial P be determined in accordance 

^following rules: 

. nients rendered either in civil suits bet- 
JUdS rivate individuals or in criminal matters, 
" e r nP the aforesaid date, and with respect to 
b Sh there is no appeal or right of review under 
h laws in force in the aforesaid territories 
,hC to the date of retrocession, shall be 
deemed to be final, and shall be executed i n 
form bv competent authority. 


cjvi i suits between private individuals which 
( may on the aforesaid date be undetermined 
shall be prosecuted to judgement before the 
court in which they may then be pending, 
or in the court that may be substituted there- 
for. 


(c) Criminal actions pending on the aforesaid date 
before the highest criminal court exercising 
jurisdiction prior to the retrocession of the 
aforesaid territories shall continue under its 
jurisdiction until final judgement; but, such 
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judgement having been renH , 311 

thereof shall be committed^ ’ti! he execut 'on 
authority. 10 the comp ct e nt 


Memorandum prepared by: 


Sir Sycd Sul/an Ahmed, K.C.S.I., D L 

Barrister-at-Law, 


and 


SM„ D.K. Sen., M.A, B.c. L , ^ 

Barrister-at-Law. 


ANNEXURE A 

Agreement entered into by His Highness the Khan op 
Kelat Mir Khudadad Khan on the one part and nv 
Sir Robert Sandeman, K.C.S.I., Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Baluchistan, on the other PA r T 
SUBJECT TO THE CONFIRMATION OF HlS EXCELLENCY THE 
Viceroy-in-Council executed AT THE Dasht Plain ON 
the 8th day of June 1883. 

Whereas in the year 1879 an arrangement was finally 
agreed to between the British Government and His Highness 
Mir Khudadad Khan of Kelat by which the district and 
niabat of Quetta were placed under the administration of the 
British Government on certain conditions and for a certain 
period, and whereas the period fixed by the said arrangement 
is almost expired, and whereas it has been found by experience 
to be to the advantage of both Governments that the district 
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.. be exclusively managed by 
M2 , ouc“ 3 Sh °" nmcnl. and whereas it a ppears 

,»»> °' S«*° !ue ' ,iccroy a " d Go '" r "o,. 

•<> HitthllKS ,he K of Kcl t>t, 

' h, “ l, to to M'iid bo made regarding lhc 

destto' [ mdt’' Itteot nccl ed therewith i n „ 

0t !f> l,r ’IS"' m! " K !!r the loi«« suffered by Hi ' 

%, ■>“““<oo'ffSat 10 !" c “I 1 ™"* «f % 

£•» P -’ S i; Kits" tii 'oovemment. it ,s hereby declared 
j 4 ichn cSS the BflB s ^ 

2fJ* d 1,01 35 f ° . Klnn of Kelat on behalf of himself 
Mir Kh« dadad K . hereby makes over and entrusts 

!’ he f r5 and successors '^ Quftta Dislrict and Niabat 
and his h ageme nt of and pr jvileges as well as full 
,hC Sly and''- ith 3,1 ‘ a, jurisdiction, and all other P owers 
i.' civil3ndCnml the British Government with effect 
of administm« on ' ,0 on ^ following conditions. 

/. _ ict Apri* 

f ' M District and Niabat shall be adminis- 

(1) That the »io Briti sh Government by such 

tered on behalf oi \ ^ Governor . G eneral-in- 

I'ointfo-tlteP-ntose. 

■ r „ nf the annual surplus of revenue hitherto 

(2) 1 S t S Hi* Hiehness the Khan under the arrange- 
P ° f 1879 above cited, the British Government 
Thai! pay to His Highness on the 31st March in every 
vJr beeinnine from the 1st March 1884, a fixed 
annual rent of Rupees 25,000 (twenty-five thousand) 
which has been settled as a fair average equivalent 
of His Highness the Khan’s right to the annual 
net surplus of the revenues of the said District and 
Niabat. 
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(3) The aforesaid sum of Rupees 25,000 (twentv fi 
thousand) shall be paid to His Highnes^wifhout 
any deductions for cost of administration so 
as the said District and Niabat are administered 8 
by the British Government. ed 


Britts* 1 


- •' 7 .* irom the let 

Zy of April 1883, all his rights to levy dues or tolls on the 

trade travelling through the Bolan to and from British India 
J,d Afghanistan, as well as to and from Kachi and Khorasan 
‘ 1S provided by the Treaty of 1854, or on the trade travelling 
lo and from British India and the districts of Sibi, Quetta and 


to 
pishin 


3. In return for the concession last mentioned, the 
British Government agree to pay to His Highness the Khan 
the sum of Rs. 30,000 (thirty-thousand) per annum free of all 
deductions, in two half-yearly instalments, on the 1st 
October and 1st April of each year beginning from the 
1 st October 1883. In addition, the Viceroy and Governor 
General agrees to pay to the Sarawan and Kurd Sirdars a 
fixed sum yearly for certain service in the Pass representing 
their shares respectively of the transit and escort fees. 


4. In order to facilitate the arrangements of the British 
Government for the collection of tolls on its own behalf in the 
Bolan Pass, His Highness the Khan hereby cedes to the 
British Government full civil and criminal jurisdiction and 
all other powers of administration within the limits of the said 
pass and within the land purchased by the British Government 
at Rindali for a railway station and other buildings. 
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4 a nNEXUREB 

m iNT0 by His Highness the Khan „ 

GREEMENT ENTER RhaNi G.C.I.E., ON THE ONE p AR F 

KAUT ’ colonel Henry Wylie, C.S.I., Ofhciating Ag^ 
aND byColone Gen£ral in Baluchistan, on ^ 

*> ™ E Tr VmCT TO THE CONFIRMATION OF H , S E Y 
VKa0V ,N C0WCI1 ' 1899 ' 

'^Executed at Kalat on the first day of July, 1899. 

Whereas it has been found by experience to be to th e 
„rhoth the British Government and His High ne , c 

?SEini u-of <“ «* bwS3 

IZ of Nushki should be exclusively managed by the 
Beers of the British Government, it is hereby declared 
:d agreed [to] as follows: 

Mir Mahmud, Khan of Kalat, on behalf of himself and 
s heirs and successors, hereby makes over and entrusts, 
perpetuity, the entire management of the Nushki District 
id Niabat absolutely and with all the rights and privileges, 
Jte or personal, as well as full and exclusive revenue, civil 
id criminal jurisdiction, and all other powers of adminis- 
jdon, including all rights to levy dues and tolls, to the 
-itish Government with effect from the 1st July 1899 on the 
llowing conditions: 

(1) that the said district and Niabat shall be adminis¬ 
tered on behalf of the British Government by or 
through such officer or officers as the Governor- 
General in Council may appoint for the purpose; 

(2) that the British Government shall pay to His 
Highness, on the 1st September 1899, and thereafter 
annually on the 1st September, a fixed annual 
rent of Rs. 9,000, nine-thousand only, which has 


been settled as a r ■ 

Highness the Khan’s',- a , Ver age eQ] . 
of the said Dist r i ct ' " 8ht to the Va,e nt 0 f 

(3) that the aforesaid »«""*' **'» 

only, shall be PaiH ? 0f ^.9 00fl 
deduction for cos, 0 f ad^ Wigiiaj^'^ thoa^ 

m n,str ati 0n . W thout i 

an nexur e c 

AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BY H 

Kalat, Mir Mahmud Ku an FI,Ghk 'ess th f v 
AND BY THE Hon’ble Colonel’C^ 1 *’ 0N 2 
agent to the Governor.^ Y ^t 
THE other part, subject to^e Baluch^-' 

EXCELLENCY THE V.CERQY AND r ^^TION 
Council, 1903. D Govern or-Gen^ al 

Executed at Sibi, on the seven,. . 
one thousand nine hundred an d three. day of Febnu 

I. Whereas it has been found h 
the advantage of both the British c eXperience to be 
Highness Beglar Begi Mir Mahmud K .° Vernment and l 
of Kalat, that the Niabat of Nasirah^ u”’ , G Cl E - Kh 
managed by the officers of the British ^ excIusiv < 
hereby declared and agreed as follows: °° Vtrnmem ’ it 

His Highness Mir Mahmud Khan nn, , 
behalf of himself and his heirs and succors,'’he 
over and cedes m perpetuity to the British Government 
entire management of the Nasirabad Niabat absolutely a 
with all the rights and privileges, state or personal as well 
full and exclusive, revenue, civil and criminal jurisdicti, 
and all other powers of administration, including all righ 
to levy dues and tolls on the following conditions: 
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,) That thef' d * Government by or through su ch 

of the British ^ thc Governor-General j 

officer or oi for the purpose, with C fT Cct 

Council day of Apr il one thousand ni nc 
from the n or such subsequent date as the 

hundred an ^ ^ may take it over. 

THhT British Government shall pay to His 

(it) Tha ‘ ‘ on the first day of April one thousand 

HlS hundred and four and thereafter annually 
"n the first day of April, each year, a fixed annual 
00 th _ , , 5 oOO (one lac and fifteen thousand). 

,..., , h e aforesaid sum of Rs. 1,15,000 (one lac and 

( '" fifteen thousand) shall be paid to His Highness 
without any deduction for cost of administration. 

„ The boundary of the Nasirabad Niabat as des¬ 
cribed by His Highness the Khan of Kalat’s Naib, Ghaus 
Ssh, In July 1902 is as follows: 

On the south thc Sind border, on the north com¬ 
mencing east-wards at the Leni Burj it runs north-eastwards 
along thc Mazari Border to the Bugti hills. It follows the foot 
of these hills running in a westerly direction to their nearest 
point to the Shahpur road near the Manak Garhi Nullah. 
It there follows this nullah as far as the Shahpur road, then 
follows the Shahpur road south as far as the Deh Chattan 
lands (generally known as Dodaika) and then turns west 
following thc boundary of Dodaika to the Nurwah channel 
above thc point to where the water reaches. It then follows 
the Nurwah as far as the junction of the latter with the Dur 
Muhammad Wah, which is shown on most maps as the 
Shahiwah, a continuation of the main desert canal. From this 
point it follows the Dur Muhammad Wah right along its 


c0 ursc to the west and souths 

mile 368- five miles north 0 f j h J Cr °s sin 317 

the line of pillars erected aboutfc at 

,„d Jamalis as thc,r mutual h! years Vh ntl ' u m’ 

line of Pillars southwards to tfc^ * 'CoiN^ 

500 yards to the west 0 f thc W 

been closed. whe re ^ Sln g abo m 

'll Whereas it is posi b , 

Manjuti lands enclosed by a , _ . 

place where the Dur Muhammad'w u" 6 ^7°^ 
n ear mile 368, to a point o n the t a W f h cr ° s se s th fr ° m ‘he 
miles to the north of where the DurM ‘ l bad ' Sha Cr T ** 1 
that road, may hereafter be bro„ u Uhamnia dyL oad > * 
highness .he Khan „f K„» tafe? 

himself, his heirs and successors to make" 8 "* 5 0n behalf 'f 
British Government in perpetuity that n ^ and «deto7 
lan d in the same manner as the 777" ofl hefvW 

referred to, and it is hereby agreed that th r en ad Niaba t above 

sha „ pa, to His Highness »~n«S t 
Rupees two thousand five hundred LI; dd,tlona l rent 0 f 
of Rs. 1,17,500 to be paid on the fit "d “ t0ta ’ ***2 
thousand nine hundred and four and sub, ° f April on, 
IV. And whereas it is advisable thatT"! ^ 
State lands outside the present boundarv t Kak 
Niabat which may hereafter possibly be hr 7® Nasirab a 
tion by branches and extensions from exk? 1 irrig 
should also come under British administration 8 ™? Cat 
manner as the Nasirabad Niabat above referred t 7 
Highness the Khan agrees to make over on lease 7 ’ 

any lands in the Lehri Bhag and Gandawa Niabats^t 
hereafter be found to be irrigable from existing Bri 
canals at a fair quit-rent which can be determined when 
surveys nave been completed. 
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INSIDE BALUCHISTAN 

Appendix XVl 


Quetta, 

29th June, 1943. 


0U for your letter of the 
thankl ul w ;' iat e your welcome to 

eX lnd I imme T' y 2 Ssh to establish my contact 
3 n I had a long an d a t last I am 

• l ,S of ,fSwato .he dry bu. 

ft, although is dry with 

• of this „l K tcd, can be made into most 
ills, but if not ne c 

„ kind invitation to go and stay 
cards your very ^ fee honoure d to have 
Kalatasyourpt invitat ion with great 

™ ity (Balaton the 10th July and can stay with 

an get to Kami accompanied by my 

s date will suit your Highness. 

:ine you, with very kind regards. 


( 2 ) 


Quetta, 

13 th July, 1943 


highness. 


V T the fir st place let me most cordially thank you f or 
Motherly hospitality; and I enjoyed my stay with you 
your hro ^ f shall always remember Kalat and Chapar 
t"°r \vcnt my three days in your company of completely 

tvith regard to Deku, well, I am extremely thankful to 
W sending him to me because you think he took great 
you for ^ j a m afraid I cannot deprive you of him, it may 
liking to ary phase on his part; besides it is very difficult 
be a tel ^ take him about just now as I am going from place 
for nie and this time of the year it would be unkind to take 
to P la . Ce ’ i n the heat of Karachi, Bombay and Delhi as he is 
him ijgjatized; but Miss Fatima Jinnah would be thankful 
not acC . ‘ u give a puppy of the next litter as you were good 
t0 yoU . t0 promise, and we will arrange that it should be sent 
e ” vis^vhen we settle down at Delhi direct. 

Thanking you once more, with best salaams from Miss 
jinnah and myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
(sd.) M. A. Jinnah 


Yours sincerely, 
(sd.) M. A. Jinnah 

His Highness Mir Ahmed Yar Khan, 

Kalat 


p S. However I am keeping Deku here for a few days till you 
arrive here. Looking forward to meet you soon. 

M.A.J. 
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Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 

April 14th, 1945. 


Your Hig hnCSS - for a long lime; but I h ave 

I have not writ*" " . ^ g]ad t0 hear that you were 
, «« made enquiries, a why I am troubling you 

kn ”- 1 , ” d *»» 
i J it KW is *i AlihO'.oh I arn mod, teller now. 

bld breakdown recent . doctors , 0 havc complete rest for 
I am strictly ordered b > > th$ Accordin g to their advice, I 

at least two to three near Bombay within a couple 

am going to a small ^ (il| about t he first week of June, 
of days, and 1 shau • (ha( j shou ld not stay in Bombay 
but I am strong y 2 (here js n0 p l a ce in this Presidency 
during the monsoon. and aV oid the effects of the 

where one can go ^ ^ verv heavily on this side, and I 

monsoon, as you n that j must get to some tem- 

have been urge - • all unan imously recommend 

rrL S tt ^ in June. July and August. I am 
therefore wondering whether you can conveniently put your 
house “hut” a. Quetta at my disposal for about a couple of 
months Also I know you were very kind when I happened to 
be in Kalat for a few days, and that you repeatedly pressed 
me and offered your hospitality to come and stay in Kalat. 
I was charmed with vour camp and I fell in love with that 
beautiful little cottage, and while I am perhaps at Quetta to 
have complete rest, because after all Quetta is a very big 


I snail 


town 
which you 


tail ue giaci to avail myself of v 
wnten so cordially offered to me, and sop 0 ^ ' 10s Pitnlity, 
Kalat, which can be arranged if i gct as {• nd Somc time i n 
hearing from you I shall decide finally anddefi* - Quetta - 0n 
know when 1 can get there. Of course, I do ' Ct you 

put yourself to any inconvenience, it is only if v °, W ‘ Sh you to 
any difficulty manage, then I shall be thankfid t " W ' thout 
!„hen we meet. 0 V°u. More 


any 

when 

I m ay add that Miss Jinnah will accompany me „ 

least one Secretary. me a 


and at 


myself, 


With very kind regards to you from Miss Jinnah 


and 


Yours sincerely, 
(sd.) M. A. Jinnah 


His Highness The Khan of Kalat, 
Kalat. 
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NPIC-I* 


Mount Pleasant Rond, 

Homily- 


Governor General’* House, 
Karachi. 

2nd February, ’ 48 . 


Quetln. 

1 5th September. ' 45 . 


, r uid’ nf!iS ' . ndter of tin' 1 3tb September, 

„ for vour K"' a , |( . rjv:1 | here by your Cider 
T1,nnk v' -iv-l i'' " K ° n i to co to Mastunp. but 1 

* c: wW"«> “> y°" o*f 

: hin p to do. «" d 1 * in in Quetta for some 

* Certa 'vvh^h'- in,pe1S n, ;‘ ee I shall accept the hospita- 

tta ;; M X*as 1 ran nlC by your kind invita- 

‘T hf honour that you ^ rca ||y looking forward to 

’.ocoou, to Mastunp gc( a way from Quetta, 
lin.c you- assoo"-- 

Ho^* >«■ *» ”»• "" 

; Jinnah and me. 

Yours sincerely, 
(sd.) M. A. Jinnah 


My tlcar 


Khan Sahib, 


I was glad to meet your Prime Minister, Nawabzada 
. jammed Aslam, today when he came to talk over matters 
•d, me on your behalf. We have discussed the matter, and 
' Vl will convey to you the result of our talk. 


your friend and well-wisher, I advise you to join 
Pakistan without further delay. I do hope that you will 
carefully consider the matter and let me have your final 
which you promised to do after your stay with me in 
Karachi when we fully discussed the whole question in all 
its aspects. 


Yours sincerely. 
Sd/- M. A. Jiz~2b 


His Highness the Khan of Kalat. 


H.H- Tb? Khan of Kalat. 
Pibcc. 

Kifct 
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Appendix XV|| 


Aiwan-i-Kalat, 

Quetta, 

13th April, 1947 


1 id-e-A zfln1 ’ 


a “ n ’ on the 29th of last month 
Mf dc3 ‘ . t0 Bah> el f" n conV ey to you grateful thanks 
I 1 "iffor the kind and very affectionate 

Be^ Isa5 „i andnty se,f f r 'ect of our aspirations and 
from my ^pressed "' L ^ hich you regarded the Kalat 
[noughts f ic view "> ^de all my thoughts, 
fo r ^r^ li0n Vnevolent effect on my feelings, 
case ^ h ad very he j at ,h c very first oppor- 
and thC I ; ,0 this influent a public announcement 
'" VaS i in ^ uiV f1.our demand of Pakistan not 
nm»y* * mv supper 1 to > deman d of the ten million 

P'riou demand, hut ^ pcrusa , a copy of the 

°f,ims of lndi a !lenC f Urdu. Kalat, I believe, is the 
Touncement which * » ^ xvhich has publicly thrown 

“ , an d. so far. the onl - promised its fullest support 
t ,o, with Pakistan and ^ ^mp will consequenlly 

prefer. The attitude tha h a JP ts demands is evident. At 

adopt in respect ot M* ^ do ffle a favour by giving a 
this juncture. 1 reque. , my announcement, 

short public stateme J e effect on the feelings of the 

This will have at lea are much prone to 

—-^Ss rSanda: it is this thought that 
hi swept b> the P ^ statement in support of the 

announcement which would otherwise 

si-;; to you inopportune. 
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1 am sending you this letter by hand of Mr M„u 
2- nl y Private Secretary. He has strong pro-Lwm • mad 
a has my full confidence in cvcrv rren^* \ 8UC ,ncllna - 


niy * rlVtU nasslro ngnro-T one* • 

A Z '^ a nd has my full confidence in every rcspecV 
S may Hkc to send me through him will reach me 


yO« 1 -- j. 

j hope this letter will find Miss jinnah and you hnm 
my much busy at Delhi. I wish you both good health S 
Zl life to serve the cause of the Muslims of India. l n the 
10 d 1 must once again thank you both for the kind hospita Hw 
C u showed me while I was last at Bombay. P ty 

y/itli kindest regards to you both. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Sd./- Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, 
Khan of Kalat. 


Enclosure: 

One pamphlet. 


Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 
10, Aurangzeb Road, 
blew Delhi. 
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Appendix XV||| 

Viceregal Lo 
Simla. 

10th Ju nc, 19 39 


ity dear friend. 


Sir Arthur Parsons has written to Your Hi ghn 


Sir Annul r«iw» .. 

offidallv informing you of my dee,s,on to remove , ertain 
limitations on the powers and dignities of the Khan of Kal at . 

am verv clad that my confidence m ^ our Highness' abil itv 
and eood 'sense has enabled me to reach this decision. , 
understand that Your Highness is anxious for some kind 
of formal reaffirmation of the Treaty of 1S76. 1 can, however 
awU re vou that such reaffirmation ,s unnecessary, that \ 
recognize the Treaty of 1S76 as fully vahd ,n every respect 
and'that it will henceforth form the basis of the relations 
between the British Crown and Government and the Kalat 
State. 

1 trust Your Highness will live long to enjoy the results 
of the changes which have now been introduced. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Sd/- Linlithgow 
Crown Representative. 

Captain His Highness 

Beglar Begi Mir Sir Ahmad Yar Khan, G.C.I.E., 
of Kalat. 
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Office op T „ ^ er >di)( viy 

T 0 Hh ^ k ^>, 1 XDI 

K ALat 


Express Telegram. 


Hw «'Si tSM 


Ncw Delhi’ 


»gC, 


Your arrival i n i ndia . 
satisfaction aaa You are well Z br ° l ' 8ht me n , 
interest in and sy mpathy *“»»»«, I ndia and 

intentions and breadth of vision aaa a ’ S ca “* yj*** 
1 believe your guidance and.- 

good will between Great Britain 22°?* eB ' or ‘* will « 
gent interests of India appreciate India and mafe? 01 ' 

doors sink their differences and s, and C ° m . mon danger Z?' 

enemy aaa. against coma," 

I am confident your mission 
success and your timely intervention wffi L^," 0Wned with 
,n achieving her goal and Kalat State in * ?. Ind “ in 8'neral 
ing its political and historical status a w ! 0 !'" in r «tor- 
bour. aSlnd,a s «endly „ eigh . 


Khan of Kalat 
Sd/- Ahmad Yar fowT 


Aiwan-i-Kalat, 

Quetta, 

25-3-42. 
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